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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Repcuirre Cuurcn, Bristo..—We 
learn with much satisfaction, that Messrs. 
Britron and Gopwin have instructions 
and authority from the churchwardens and 
vestry to commence the long projected 
restoration of this once splendid edifice. 
They are preparing drawings and specifi- 
cations for builders to send tenders, and 


:we hope to be able to furnish our readers 
-with particulars, and an account of a be- 
‘ginning, in the ensuing number. Mr. 
~Godwin is appointed to succeed Mr. Hos- 
_king, in consequence of the latter gentle- 


man’s engagement and full employ as 


‘Official Referee under the New Building 


Act. 

Verax will find much information 
about the family of Woodward in the 
Harleian MSS. A family of that name 
was setiled in the parish of Bitton, Glou- 
cestershire, at Grimsbury; a late Bishop 
of Cloyne was one of them. The Rev. Mr. 
Ellacombe, the vicar, has collected many 
notices about the family, and no doubt 
would be willing to answer any questions 
if written to. 

Lt.-Colonel Hyde Seymour.—A Ge- 
neslogist is desirous of finding out the 
relatives of this member of the Seymour 
family ; he was living circa 1720. Or 
any information bearing on his will, will 
be acceptable ? 

InpaGator asks for information re- 
specting the place or time of the death of 
Robert Burdett, second son of Sir Thomas 
Burdett, Bart. of Bramcote. Rohert 
Burdett was elected Alderman of Candle- 
wick Ward in 1656, but was discharged 
from serving tbat office on payment of a 
fine; he married Mary, daughter of 
Nathan Wrighte, of Cranham Hall, Essex, 
Esq. and is believed to have had a nu- 
merous issue. Any particulars as to his 
children, and especially as tohis daughters, 
he would be very. glad to obtain. 


J. H. remarks, In the Obituary of Sir 


Philip Durham, R.N. it is stated (at 
bottom of note, p. 192) that, when the 
Royal George was lost, there were only 


two officers saved, viz. Mr. Durham and 
the captain. This is not correct, Mr. 
Charles Wemyss, uncle of the present 
M.P. for Fifeshire, was saved, and also a 
Mr. Ogilvie. 1 remember well that it was 
thought a singular fact at the time, that 
three officers, all natives of the same 
county of Fife, were saved upon that me- 
lancholy occasion, viz. Durham, Wemyss, 
and Ogilvie. The two former I knew 
well. 

To A. who submits the legend on the 
corporation seal of Nottingham, 


SIGILLN CVMMVNE WILLE NOTINGHAMIR 


with an inquiry whether the letters V 
and W are marks of a particular period, 
we may reply that they certainly are not. 
The V has been at all periods used for U, 
in imitation of Roman inscriptions. The 
W we consider only one of those blunders, 
which have also prevailed in all ages: 
and the two first words sufficiently show 
that the engraver of the Nottingham seal 
was no perfect orthographer. 

T. D. N. communicates the following 
copy of a curious anagram and elegy, very 
much in the style of old Herrick, which 
he deciphered with some difficulty from 
a stone much worn, in the parish church 
at Bridestowe, in Devonshire. It is to 
the memory of Jone Nosworthye, of 
Billacombe, who died January Ist, 1665. 


Aw ANAGRAM. 


“O none is worthye.” 


Approche yee mourners of the sable traine, 
Unsluce yoursorrows—oh letrunamaine— 
Hartes swelling fluds of griefe command 
- “_ oo 

‘o melte into dropping Elegye ;— 
And in doleful need aaa stile 
Let’s carve our Sister’s monumen‘al pile— 
Then pollishe it with kisses—that being 

done, 

With an amazed silence let eache one 
Court Fate like Niobe—he may become 
Companion as in life so in the Tombe. 
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Gray’s Poetical Works, English and Latin. Illustrated and Edited, 
with Introductory Stanzas, by the Rev. John Moultrie, A.M. 1845. 


[ With Extracts from Gray's unpublished Diary.] 


WE must confess our gratification in having the name of Gray once 
more brought to our notice, in an edition of his poetry at once so correct 
and elegant as the present ; and not less so, that this the latest monument 
to his fame, has been erected in that spot which he always delighted to 
honour, and which is connected by so many early associations with his 
respected name. This volume contains all his English poems, with the 
exception of one or two satyrical pieces, and the whole of his Latin com- 
positions : and it is illustrated by views of those neighbouring scenes and 
places which have been connected with his history, or alluded to in his 
poetry.* To the volume are prefixed some stanzas by the Rev. John Moul- 
trie, containing an affectionate remembrance of those scenes of his boy- 
hood, so dear to recollection, the antique towers and elmy meads of Eton; 
and commemorating the names of some who, in after-life, delighted to 
honour the place where their youthful genius was nurtured, and their 
minds disciplined ; where a correct and well-grounded system of education 
was the basis on which the future prosperity of their lives was built; 
where they gained that wisdom which enabled them in manhood to engage 
with success in the arduous and various business of life; and that taste 
which, in the tranquillity of age, contributed to amuse and dignify their 
leisure by a recurrence to the studies of their youth, and by preserving the 
ardour for knowledge unextinguished to the last.t Among those to whom 
these remarks apply in their full extent of meaning, and who Mr. Moultrie 
has selected as a happy example of the attachment which is retained by the 
feeling and intelligent to a place endeared by the recollection of former 
friendships, and united in memory with those associations which throw 
such freshness and splendour over the morning of life; among those, and 
many others could probably have advanced a claim to equal praise, the late 
Marquess of Wellesley is distinguished in a few lines which, though only 
connected incidentally with our subject, we find ourselves unwilling to 





* The Editor has, we think, with judgment refrained from giving any particular 
church as the one possessing the ‘‘ivy-mantled tower” of the Elegy, on which so 
many vague conjectures and positive assertions have been made. The truth is, that 
in parts of Buckinghamshire many churches have towers mantled with ivy, in beautiful 
and luxuriant profusion, and Gray therefore considered the plant as a general attribute 
of the venerable tower, e. g. Upton, Horton, Iver, &c. 

+ ‘‘ It was a favourite remark of Adam Smith, that of all the amusements of old age 
the most grateful and soothing is a renewal of acquaintance with the favourite studies 
and favourite authors of our youth ; a remark which, in his own case, seemed to be 
more particularly exemplified while he was re-perusing, with the enthusiasm of a 
student, the tragic poets of ancient Greece. I heard him, at least, repeat the obser- 
vation more than once while Sophocles and Euripides lay open on his table,”— 
D. Stewart's Life of Reid, p. cxxvii, 
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omit.* As regards Mr. Gray we have no information to impart that has 
not been previously known ; and, indeed, we doubt if, with the exception of 
Pembroke College, from the manuscripts of which library Mr. Mathias’s 
selection of papers was made, any writings remain, either in poetry or 
prose, which have not been made public.t Mr. Mason, Gray’s executor 
and biographer, probably intended that the volume which he published 
should contain all that could be made public consistently with a careful 
respect to Mr. Gray's memory ; though “ that a critic so fastidious should 
have communicated to his executors a vast mass of indigested memoranda, 
never intended for publication by himself, vel cremanda vel in publicum 
emittenda, more especially when his will was written in a state of perfect 
recollection, must be regarded as one of the anomalies of the human mind, 
for which it is in vain to seek any solution, but in the general inconsistency 
of human nature.” 

It has been said that Mason repaid Gray’s long friendship and faithful 
services in an edition of his works so judiciously selected and elegantly 
arranged as to put to shame every subsequent attempt of the same nature.} 





* Stanzas on Lord Wellesley. 


vi. 
‘¢ Ah! well, I ween, knew He what worth is thine, 
How deep a debt to thee his genius owed,— 
The Statesman, who of late, in life’s decline, 
Of public care threw off the oppressive load, 
While yet his unquench’d spirit gleam’d and glow’d 
With the pure light of Greek and Roman song,— 
That gift, in boyish years by thee bestow’d, 
And cherish'd. lov’d, and unforgotten long, 
While cares of state press’d round in close continuous throng. 


vil. 
‘¢ Not unprepared was that majestic mind, 
By food and nurture one derived from thee, 
To shape and sway the fortunes of mankind ; 
And by sagacious counsel and decree 
Direct and guide Britanvia's destiny— 
Her mightiest ruler o’er the subject East : 
Yet in his heart of hearts no joy had he 
So pure, as when, from empire's yoke released, 
To thee once more he turned with love that never ceased. 


VIII. 

‘¢ Fain would he cast life’s fleshy burden down 
Where its best hours were spent, and sink to rest, 
Weary of greatness, sated with renown, 

Like a tired child upon his mother’s breast : 

Proud may’st thou be of that his fond bequest, 

Proud that, within thy consecrated ground, 

He sleeps amidst the haunts he lov’d the best; 

Where many a well known, once-familiar sound 
Of water, earth, and air for ever breathes around.” 


+ The MSS. possessed by the Chute family at the Vine were printed in the Aldine 
edition, and are very valuable: they were kindly presented by the late Mrs. Chute. 
Mr. Rogers possesses, we believe, some notes on Aristophanes, and a transcript by 
Gray of the Relazione de Venezia, from the original MS. See the Sale Catalogue of 
Mr. Mathias’s MSS. No. 959, 961. 

$ See Quarterley Review, No. XXX. p. 377; also XXII. p. 304. ‘‘ The taste, the 
zea), the congenial spirit of Mr. Mason certainly produced, though with some faults, 
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He who delivered this opinion had every reason to be confident of its just- 
ness ; and, as relates to the elegance with which the biographical narrative 
is conducted, and the judiciousness with which the outline is drawn, we are 
quite willing to allow the largest praise; but elegance must not be pur- 
chased at the expense of the more valuable material of truth; and we 
naturally expect that the sacred deposit of the remains of deceased genius 
in the hands of a friend, should be treated with a conscientious delicacy 
proportioned to its worth. It was once our fortune, through the kindness 
of a friend, to have the greater part of the correspondence of Gray placed 
in our hands, which had been previously lent to Mr. Mason for the use of 
his volume, and we found, certainly to our great surprise, that he had 
scarcely printed a single letter as it stood in the original; that he had not 
only changed the formation of sentences and made small corrections and 
substitutions of one word for another, but had given unreal dates to the 
letters, sometimes omitting sentences, sometimes longer portions, sometimes 
forming one letter by the junction of two mutilated ones, and sometimes 
uniting the end of a later letter to the commencement of a former. Such 
was his treatment of the large and valuable correspondence with Dr. 
Wharton of Durham; and besides this great abuse of his duty, before he 
returned the MS. he entirely obliterated the names of some persons men- 
tioned in the correspondence, and cut out others. So much “for the 
frank and ingenuous manner in which he favoured us with the letters of 
Gray.”*. What alterations he made may be seen by comparing Mr. 
Mason’s volume with the text as it is given in the Aldine edition, 
the only one iu which the authentic correspondence of Gray is to be found. 
An entirely new and interesting series of letters, between Mr. Gray and his 
friend Mr. Nicolls of Blundeston, has also lately been published from manu- 
scripts very liberally and handsomely entrusted to the editor by Mr. 
Dawson Turner; and a few fragments were added to the volume which 
had been collected from the library at Strawberry Hill; among which will 
be found the singularly curious and clever verses on the letters of the 
alphabet.t Whether any correspondence between Mr. Gray and his 
friend Dr. Clerk of Epsom exists in the hands of the family we do not 
know ; but probably there will be no disposition to bring to light any more 
of the manuscripts remaining at Pembroke College. 

The period of seventy-six years which has elapsed since Mr. Gray’s death 
has also, we believe, closed upon all living memory of him, except perhaps in 
one instance, that of the learned and venerable Mr. Oldershaw, Archdeacon 
of Norfolk, to whom we have been more than once obliged by the information 
which his faithful and unimpaired memory has still preserved of Mr. Gray 
and his college friends. 

We are all born with natural dispositions, affected also by outward 





arising principally from want of erudition, one of the most elegant and classical 
volumes in the English language.” This want of erudition appeared once in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary remark of the biographer :—‘‘ Et modo nata mala vellere 
poma manu.”’ Mr. Mason’s note is—‘* So the original. There is a peculiar blemish 


in the line, arising from the synonymes mala and poma ! !” 

* See Quarterly Review, No. XXII. p. 312. 

+ At the sale of Strawberry Hill was a copy of Bentley’s Gray, containing the 
original drawings, and in it was inserted in a loose paper a pencil drawing of the ‘old 
house at Stoke,’’ under which was written by Mr. Walpole—‘ This is a drawing by 
a the poet.’’ What became of the volume we do not know: it was bought by Mr. 

orpe, 
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circumstances, to look at things either in sunshine or in shade, and 
no one can read the memoir of Gray without feeling the very pensive 
and reserved character of his mind. Though affectionate and attached 
to a few, he was very fastidious in the choice of his society; and 
his declining years, as will be too plainly seen in his diary, were accompanied 
with such painful and debilitating disorders, as to confine him in a great 
measure to the solitude of his own apartments, or to the occasional visits 
of a few intimate friends. The following description of him in the later 
period of his life, during his residence at Cambridge, has been given from 
personal recollection. ‘“ From his earliest almost to his latest residence at 
Cambridge, the University, its usages, its studies, its principal members, 
were the theme of his piercing raillery ; neither could all the pride they 
felt in the presence of such an inmate prevent, on every occasion, a spirit of 
retaliation. Among the older and more dignified members of that body, 
out of the narrow circle (and very narrow that circle was) of his resident 
academical friends, he was not, if the truth must be spoken, regarded with 
great personal respect. The primness and precision of his deportment, the 
nice adjustment of every part of his dress when he came abroad, 


Candentesque come, et splendentis gratia vestis, 


excited many a smile and produced many a witticism ; nay, even a stanza 
in Beattie’s Minstrel, as it stood in the first edition, has been supposed to 
have undergone a revision prompted by the tenderness of friendship, in 
consequence of the strong though undesigned resemblance which it struck 
out of the Cambridge Bard. 

Fret not thyself, thou man of modern song, 

Nor violate the plaster of thine hair, 

Nor to that dainty coat do aught of wrong, 

Else, how mayst thou to Cesar’s hall repair ? 

For sure no damaged coat may enter there, &c. 


“In his later days, however, and when he seldom appeared in public, 
an homage was paid to the author of the Bard by the younger members 
of the university which deserves to be commemorated. Whenever Mr. 
Gray appeared upon the walks intelligence ran from college to college, and 
the tables in the different halls, if it happened to be the hour of dinner, 
were thinned by the desertion of young men thronging to behold him,”* &c. 
The truth is, though Mr. Gray resided constantly at Cambridge, he appeared 
so little in public that Mr. Mathias was there for a period of twelve months 
without ever having had an opportunity of seeing him. His most intimate 
friend resident. there was Dr. Brown, of the same college. With Mr. Chute, 
whom he had known abroad in his early travels, he maintained a friendly 
acquaintance, and often visited him. His greatest intimacy appears to have 
been maintained with Dr. Wharton, of Durham, but Horace Walpole, “though 
he kissed him on both cheeks,” had become little more than a common 
acquaintance. He had still, however, sufficient remnant of interest left to 
induce Gray to write a poetical epitaph on the death of his cat, and to 
assist him with his advice in some of his antiquarian publications. But in 
the latter years of Mr. Gray’s life an unexpected addition was made to his list 
of friends, in the person of a young foreigner who came to reside at Cam- 
bridge. Charles Victor de Bonstetten was educated at Berne in Switzer- 
land, and when he was very young, probably not more than twenty, he 





* From the recollections of Dr. Whitaker of Craven, 
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came to reside some months at Cambridge, and formed an acquaintance 
with Gray which soon ripened into a warm and affectionate friendship, at 
least on the poet’s side. Bonstetten says he was at that time thirty years 

ounger than Gray, and the kind of paternal interest which Gray felt for 
vim may be seen in parts of the correspondence with Mr. Nicolls. Bon 
stetten had been acquainted with Mathison the German poet at Heidelberg, 
and when he was elected bailly of Nyon Matthison came to reside with 
him. The poet’s apartment was in a tower at the end of a long gallery in 
the old chateau, commanding a splendid view of the lake, the towers of the 
distant city, and an horizon only terminated by the gigantic barrier of the 
Alpine mountains. There Bonstetten describes his friend and poet as 
leading a delicious life ; spending the morning hours in producing some 
elegant and beautiful poem ; and, after dinner, passing the soft decline of 
the day in that fascinating intercourse which lends its highest inspirations 
to the muse,—-“ Aprés diner il s’évadait furtivement pour faire de la poésie 
d'amour avec quelque aimable et jeune personne.” With Matthison it was 
love that at once rendered him happy and poetic. What a contrast be- 
tween his serenity and cheerfulness and the melancholy of Gray ! 

“ Eighteen years,” he writes, “ before my abode at Nyon I had passed 
some months at Cambridge with the celebrated poet Gray, almost in the 
same degree of intimacy which I had with Matthison, but with this differ- 
ence, that Gray was thirty years older than myself, and Matthison about 
sixteen. My gaiety, my love of English poetry, which I read with Gray, 
had, as it were, such a hold on him (I'avaient subjugué), that the great 
difference of our respective ages was not felt byus. I lodged at Cambridge, 
at a coffee-house near Pembroke College. Gray lived there, buried in a 
kind of cloister, from whence the fifteenth century had not yet dislodged. 
The town of Cambridge, with its solitary colleges, was only a reunion of 
convents, where mathematics and some sciences took the form and dress of 
the theology of the middle ages. These noble conventual buildings, the 
long and silent corridors, the solitary students in their black robes, and 
young noblemen travestied into monks with square caps,—everywhere the 
remembrance of monkish seclusion accompanying the glory of Newton. 
No female society ever enlivened the life of these bookworms in human 
form.* Yet knowledge sometimes grew and prospered in this desert of 
the heart. Such was Cambridge when I saw it in 1769. What a contrast 
between the life of Gray at Cambridge, and that of Mathison at Nyon ! 
Gray, in condemning himself to live at Cambridge, forgot that the poetic 
genius languishes when the heart is dried up. The poetic genius of Gray 
was so extinguished in the dark and sombre abode at Cambridge, that the 
very remembrance of his poetry was hateful to him. He never permitted 
me to speak to him on the subject. When I repeated some of the verses 
written by him, he maintained a silence like an obstinate child. Sometimes 
I said to him, ‘ Will you give me an answer ?’ but not a word passed his 
lips. I was with him every evening from five o'clock till twelve. We read 
Shakspere, whom he adored, Dryden, Pope, Milton, &c. and our con- 
versations, like our friendship, never languished into a closing thought,— 
n’arrivaient jamais a la dernier pensée. I gave Gray the story of my life, 
and told him of my country; but his life was a sealed book to me,—he 
never spoke to me about himself. With Gray, between the present and 





* The original is—‘‘ Aucune femme honnéte ne venait égayer Ja vie de ces rate de 
en forme humain.’’ 
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‘the past there was an impassable gulf. When I wished a nearer 


approach dark clouds came and overshadowed him. I think Gray had 
never felt the passion of love, and thus resulted the misery of his heart, 
which contrasted so strongly with his bright and rich imagination, that, in- 
stead of making the happiness of his life, it was only his torment. Gray 
had at once gaiety in his mind and melancholy in his character, but this 
melancholy was merely the craving of unsatisfied sensibility, which was inse- 
parable from the kind of life he led when his brilliant and burning genius 
was banished to the frozen pole of an existence at Cambridge.”* 

Singular as this friendship was between two persons so different in age, 
character, temper, situation, and habits of life, Mr. Bonstetten’s account of 
it, in all its intimacy, is fully supported in passages of Mr. Gray’s cor- 
respondence. 

Mr. Mathias has spoken of Mr. Gray’s love for natural history, and 
has given specimens of the attention which he paid to the works of 
Linneus, and the alterations he made in the Latinity of the Swedish 
professor.+ Indeed, whatever subject formed a branch of Mr. Gray's 





* See Souvenirs de C. V. de Bonstetten, p. 116. M. Bonstetten died at Geneva, 
Feb. 1832, aged 87. Three of Gray’s letters to him were first printed in Miss Plumtree’s 
translation of Matthison’s Letters, p. 533. In Matthison’s poem on the Leman Lake 
is the following stanza :— 

** When Agathon, the Muses’, Graces’ pride, 
The palace’s delight, the peasant’s stay, 
E’en hence to distant Jura’s shaggy side, 
In warmest friendship clasped me as his Gray.”’ 


We possess two works by Bonstetten—‘‘ L’ Homme du Midi et l’Homme du Nord,” and 
his ‘‘ Voyage en Latium,’’ of which a later author speaks as a ‘‘ charming but deeply 
melancholy journey, the perusal of which exalted our imagination almost to the pitch 
of delirium!’’ The late Lord Dudley informed us that he had often conversed with 
Bonstetten on Gray, and that he used to recur with pleasure to those studious evenings 
in Gray’s rooms. See also Sir Egerton Brydges’s Autobiography, vol. i. pp. 117 and 
330. Inthe Athene Cantabrigienses, by Mr. Cole, is the following note :—‘ Mr. 
Miller was a very ingenious young man, had made himself master of the learned and 
modern languages since his establishment at Cambridge, and gave /ectures on botany and 
Linneus to aM. Bonstetten, who studied at Cambridge some months in a house opposite 
Pembroke Hall, where he lodged, chiefly on account of its vicinity to Mr. Gray, of Pem- 
broke, who had brought him from London to Cambridge. He was a most studious 
young gentleman, of a mostamiable disposition, and was son to the treasurer of Berne, 
in Switzerland, whither he returned in March 1770, on his leaving Cambridge, through 
Paris, not staying in London above a day or two. Mr. Miller read lectures to him to 
the very last day of his being at Cambridge.’’? See Restituta, vol. iii. p. 542. Gray 
once pointed out Dr. Johnson to Bonstetten, as they were walking in a crowded street. 
‘* Look! look, Bonstetten! the great bear !—there goes Ursa Major!’’ This he told 
to Sir Egerton Brydges, and with this we must close our account of him. 
t+ The following technical verses by Mr. Gray are intended to express the genuine cha- 
racter of the fifth order of insects, and formed chiefly from the descriptions of Linneus : 


HYMENOPTERA, 


** At vitreas alas, jaculumque Hymenoptera caudse 
Foemineo data tela grege, maribusque negata 
Telum abdit spirale Cynips, morsuque minatur. 
Maxillas Tenthredo movet, serramque bivalvem ; 
Ichneumon gracili tripiex abdomine telum. 
Haurit Apis lingua incurva quod vindicat ense. 
Sphex alam expandit levem, gladiumque recondit. 
Ale ruga notat Vespam, caudzeque ve m, 
Squamula Formicam tergi, telumque pedestrem 
Dum minor alata volitat cum conjuge conjux. 
Mutilla inpennis, sed cauda spicula vibrat.’’ 


In — manner he has versified the description of the genera of the first six orders. 
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various and learned studies, he pursued it, with indefatigable attention and 
scrupulous accuracy, into those minute details which can alone lay the 
foundation of comprehensive knowledge, and, by establishing general prin- 
ciples, enable more enlarged views to be formed, and the boundaries of science 
to be extended. For this reason, and to confirm in one branch of natural 
history what has been justly said of him in another, we are induced to 
make some extracts from one of his journals regarding the annual progress 
of floral vegetation, which he watched with the most patient attention, and 
of which he made a daily record. The subject indeed is partial; but it 
formed a favourite portion of the unremitted labour, the pertinacious 
industry, of his studious life. In his later years it is said that he had 
always a copy of Linneus lying on his table. Those who like ourselves 
equally admire the books of nature and those of men, and who, as an old 
author has it, “never sit without a weather-glass in our study,” will be 
interested in these remarks for the sake of the subject ; others as associated 
with the name of Gray, and as exhibiting in a pleasing manner the con- 
nection of studies under the same controlling mind ; to some they will make 
a pleasing companion to the interesting Antiquities of Selborne; while the 
remainder of the journal exhibits, in characters infinitely too plain and full 
to be mistaken, the unsettled state of Mr. Gray’s health for some years 
previous to his death; a subject which is occasionally alluded to in his 
correspondence. 

As regards the illustration of Gray’s poems in the coincidence of similar 
expressions in other poets, or in that of more direct imitation and allusion, we 
have little or nothing to add to what the diligence of his last editor has 
pointed out. His language has been called a beautiful mosaic work of verbal 
elegance, a delicate enamelling of words and phrases, bringing together 
from the most various sources expressions of rare and curious combination, 
and then melting them into the general mass of his own thoughts and 
invention. Such, we take it, has been and ever will be the system among 
the /ater poets of every country; nor is it peculiar to Gray in our own. 
It has been observed by the critics that there is scarcely a bold original 
expression, a fine archaic word, a happy combination, or a harmonious 
cadence in Ennius that Virgil has not made his own ;* and certainly Pope 
in the same manner followed the footsteps of Dryden with the most 
watchful eye, and adapted his fine expressions and the resounding march 
of his harmonious lines with inimitable grace and success to his own in- 
ventions. We have long been convinced that Milton, when he composed 
his earlier poems, had Sylvester’s Du Bartas always at his elbow ;+ a 





* Horace has transplanted in his odes all the delicate foreign idioms and ‘‘ callida 
verborum junctura’’ of the Grecian lyre. 

t+ Our old friend, the Rev. Charles Dunster, rector of Petworth, printed a little 
volume, which he called ‘* Con iderations on Milton’s Early Reading. and the Prima 
Stamina of Paradise Lost,” and which consisted of extracts from Sylvester's volume. 
Perhaps Gray had also read Sylvester’s Du Bartas. He has ‘‘ crested pride,’’ ** scep- 
tered care,’’ and ‘‘sceptered hand ;’’ and Sylvester uses the expression of 


*¢ The sceptered pride of many an infidell.”’ 
Again :— 





‘© What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind.” 


Now compare the older poet, who, after a personification of War, adds— 


Gent. Mac. Voi. XXIV. 2G 
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volume rich in choice combination of phrases and luxuriance of poetical 
diction. It is also our opinion that lyric poetry requires all the assistance 
which select language and harmonious numbers can bestow to support its 
bold and lofty flights, while the diamatic and epic muse can rely on the 
interest of the story, the progress of the plot, the agitation of passion, 
and the disclosure of character. Lyric poetry must depend almost alone 
on justness of sentiment, adorned with beauty of language, and heightened 
by metaphorical imagery, and the graces of figurative allusion. Dryden's 
celebrated poem on Alexander’s Feast is to our mind a spirited and animated 
ballad, but cannot claim the honours which are reserved for the loftier 
conceptions and more elaborate structure of the legitimate ode. Collins, 
who had a true poetical genius, was scarcely less curious in his researches 
in language than Gray, and was an indefatigable reader of our old poets. So 
also was the laureated Warton ; and we venture to say, so will be every 
successful writer of lyric poetry. The chief defect in the workmanship or 
technical part of Gray’s odes is in the final words of the lines which are 
intended to rhyme, and which often are anything but idem sonantes. The 
beauty of the Elegy in a Country Churchyard * is in the feeling and spirit in 





‘¢ Fear and Despair, Flight and Disorder coast 
With hasty march before her murderous host ; 
And Sorrow, Poverty, and Desolation 
Follow her army’s bloody transmigration.”’ 


We can also trace Pope to this volume, who knew well where to ‘‘ cull his hoarded 
sweets,’’ and who for the same purpose was also acquainted with Beaumont’s Psyche, 
from which he said a poet might pillage with success, and which, indeed, is a neglected 
poem of great merit. 

* How the judicious Mason should think of writing an Elegy in a churchyard after 
his friend Gray's is a surprising instance of the occasional want of judgment in the 
most careful writers, and those who, we should suppose, would correctly estimate their 
own strength: yet so it is. See his Works, vol. i. p.112. We quote that part in which 
Gray is mentioned. 

‘¢ Take then, poor peasants, from the friend of Gray, 
His humbler praise ; for Gray or failed to see, 
Or saw unnoticed, what had waked a lay 
Rich in the pathos of true poesy. 
‘Yes! had he paced this churchway path along, 
Or leaned, like me, against this ivied wall, 
How sadly sweet had flowed his Dorian song, 
Then sweetest when it flowed at Nature's call! 
** Like Tadmor’s King, his comprehensive mind 
Each plant’s peculiar character could seize ; 
And hence bis moralizing muse had joined 
To all these flowers a thousand similes. 
‘¢ But he, alas! in distant village grave 
Has mixed with dear maternal dust his own. 
E’en now the pang which parting friendship gave 
Thrills at my heart, and tells me he is gone,’”’ &c. 


This is very bad. Gray is compared in the text to Solomon, and in the notes to 
Jaques!! But Mason always wrote best when in a passion; as our old acquaintance, 
Mr. Graham, the author of the Sabbath, used, when he sate down to compose, to put 
on his spurs, as if he knew bis Pega-us wanted incitement of the steel. Archbishop 
Markham, in one of his charges to his clergy, appeared to allude to Mason as a “ factious 
parson.”’ His hatred to Johnson was intense: see the conclusion of his Life of White- 
head. His epigrammatic character of Dr. Parr was more just—we mean the one be- 
ginning ‘‘ To half of Bentley’s skill in mood and tense,” &c. ; but certainly faction 
never appeared in a more attractive dress than in the Heroic Epistle, the cleverest satire 
since the days of Pope. 
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which it is written ; in correctness of expression and composition it is very 
deficient, and in some places is not grammatical. No doubt some difficulty 
was occasionally felt in dovetailing and adjusting his imported treasures, 
and his muse was as often encumbered as enriched by the spoils she had so 
profusely collected in the Parnassian fields. Generally speaking, however, 
Gray added to the splendour of his natural genius and fine imagination great 
knowledge of the art of composition, and command of proper expression. 

We have said that in the way of notes we have long exhausted our 
store, and have little to add: we venture, however, to let fall a few drops 
from the inkstand. We may express some degree of surprise that none 
of the editors or commentators on Gray have pointed out the following 
passage from Sir Henry Wotton, as not without probability having 
suggested the leading thought in Gray’s Ode on Eton College ; and when 
we recollect that the writer was the provost of the college, Gray might 
have been led by a double curiosity to an acquaintance with his writings. 
Now take the following beautiful and affecting passage, and does it not 
appear to contain the leading thought, almost the expression, of those lines 
so familiar to every feeling mind and poetical ear, beginning— 


‘*T feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow,’’ &c. 


“ Going yearly to Boston for the connaturalness of that air, and to Win- 
chester and Oxford for recreation, he would say to his friends—‘ How 
useful was that advice of a holy monk, who persuaded his friend to perform 
his customary devotion in a constant place where his former thoughts 
might meet him, for, said he, at my being at that school seeing the place 
where I sate when I was a boy occasioned me to remember my youthful 
thoughts; sweet thoughts, indeed, that promised my growing years 
numerous pleasures, without mixture of cares, and those to be enjoyed when 
time, which I thought slow-paced, changed my youth to manhood ; and 
now there are a succession of boys using the same recreation, and, question- 
less, possessed with the same thoughts. Thus one generation succeeds 
another both in their lives, recreations, hopes, fears. and deaths.’ ” 

In the Ode to Spring, “ Thy sun is set,” p. 49, may be compared with 
Massinger’s Maid of Honour, p. 16, 4to, “ How soon my sun is set.” 
The spirited words with which the bard commences, “ Ruin seize thee, 
ruthless king,” might have been suggested by Rowe’s Jane Shore, “ Ruin 
seize thee;” as also— 


‘‘ Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart,”’ 


from the same poet,— 


‘¢ From that rich stream that warms her heart, and numbered 
For every falling tear a drop of blood.” 


In the Epitaph on Mrs. Clarke— 


‘¢ Affection warm and faith sincere, 
And soft humanity were there.” 


The expression, though used by Dryden and Pope, (see note in the 
Aldine edition, p. 92,) originally came from Cicero, v. Orat. pro Celio, 
xi. “ suavitate humanitatis.” 


In the Elegy, 
‘* Nor cast one longing lingering look behind.” 
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Compare— 





‘* Nor casts one pitying look behind,” 


in Rowe’s Fair Penitent. 
i In the Fragment on Education, in the poetical description of the Gothic 
ij invasion— 
‘6 With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 
And quaff the pendant vintage as it grows.” 
The poet appears to have had the picturesque language of the great 
| Roman historian in his mind, “ Eam gentem traditur fama, dulcedine 
frugum maximeque vini novi tum voluptate captam, Alpes transiisse.” 
Lib. v. c. 833. And here we may remark in passing that the historian was 
perhaps more correct than the poet, for Livy mentions the attractions of 
| the fruits, including both the gifts of Ceres and Pomona, Gray that of the 
flowers ; but the rose certainly is not the peculiar growth of the southern 
i climes, nor would its delicacy of odour be regarded by a nation of savages ; 
H the “golden harvest” would have been more attractive than the 
i “ breathing rose ” to them. 
i In the Latin poems (Hymeneal, v. 12,) is a line which is not metrical as 
i ptinted in Mr. Williams's edition, but which we cannot set right : 


‘* Trasque, insidiasque, et tacitum sub pectore vulnus.” 


. Mr. Canon Tate, in his Observations on the metres of Horace, p. 200, 
observes that Gray, “though exquisite in his observance of the nicest 
beauty in the hexameters of Virgil, showed himself strangely unacquainted 
with the rules of Horace’s lyric verse. What a pity it is that the noble 
imagery and pathetic interest of his ode on the Grande Chartreuse should 
be interrupted by a line so jarring and bad as the second of those below, in 
a stanza otherwise of such first-rate excellence, and then begins 


‘* Per invias rupes, fera per juga ;’’ 


but this fault had been previously pointed out by the editor of the Aldine 
edition, who mentions “the absence of the cesura in its right place,” v. p. 
199, and the breaking of the rule of the “ divisio versus post quintam syl- 
labam,” p. 191. 

We shall conclude these remarks with the mention of a poem that 
bears a close resemblance to Gray’s Ode on Eton College, we mean the 
“ Juvenum Curas” of the accomplished and lamented Tweddell. It ends 
with a translation of Gray’s last stanza. 





“att io@ os axpas 
Kudeés yaiecs, 

4 iP. . 4 9o7 ‘ , ‘ 
Ovaros av’ py Sic. reav Ti poipav 
“Av oxdrrots ; petov oKorredytt Képdos* 
*"OABos ws Aehoyxev avour, tis euppay, 
Av pov’ eew Aj 3” 





‘* But, ah ! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late ; 
And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their paradise 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise.’ 
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Gray's Diary for 1755. 


We now commence our extracts from the Diary. 


1755. January 1. Wepnespay. Wind 
N. E. Gloomy and cold afternoon. Some 
sleet. Insomnia crebra atque experges- 
centi surdus quidem doloris sensus circa 
fenes, frequens etiam in regione sterni op- 
pressio, et cardialgia gravisfere sempiterna, 
que magnesie haustu levata est, sed 
reditura. N. B. Overwynner Hyacinth 
2 inches high. Blew double near one 
inch. Red Vanhat does not yet push 
out from the root, but 3 offsets are an 
inch high. Luna Narcissus, 5} inches 
high. Soleil, 5 inches. Jonquils in 
water, 6 inches, in moss, 4. Anemone, 
4inches. Ranunculus, 5 inches. 

SaturpDay. Wind N. E. Sunshine, 
Night clear and frosty. Snow towards 
morning. 

Tuespay 7. Wind N.N.E. Cloudy, 
dark, and mizzling all day. Great cold at 
Avignon. The Rhine frozen over and 
pas-able. 

Tuurspay. Exanthemata pone au- 
riculam, et prurigo molestissima circa 
quartam vigiliam noctis ingravescere. 

Fripay. Severe cold in Germany, at 
Prague, Dresden, Vienna, in France and 
Italy. Sea frozen over from the terra 
firma to Venice. 

Saturpay. Double Anemones now 
above ground. Auricula discovers its 
flower stem. Soleil Narcissus all dis- 
cover the top of their flower stem, as do 
all the Hyacinths but the red. 

Wepnespay 15. Wind N.N.E. Thick 
snow lying, and more falling by fits all 
day. Freezes very hard at night. In 
moss, Jonquils, 4 inches. Anemone, 4}. 
Ranunculus, 54. 

Fripay. Wind E. or N.W. Snow 
lying. Great cold in France ; more severe 
than in 1740. Snow lies at Marseilles. 
High winds and much rain at Lisbon. 
Deep snow in the Isle of Wight. In 
water, White Hyacinth, near 1 inch. 
Ruse, 1}; Blew near 14. Narcissus Soleil, 
63. Luna, 7}. Auricula grows apace. 
Cyclamen ready to blow but not yet 
opened. Spider spinning. 

Monpay 27. Wind N.E. Still gloomy 
and a hard frost. Night clear and a light 
moon. Centinels frozen to death at Ber- 
lin and Vienna. Elbe frozen over at 
Dresden. In moss, Anemone puts out 
its first flowering head, the 29th. Jone 
guils, 5 inches. 

Ranunculus, 5}. 

In water :— 

White Hyacinths, near 2 inches. 

Rose, near 2, 

Blew 1} 

Overwynner, 33. 

Vanhat, none. 

Jonquils, 8 inches, 


Bozzlem. near 3. 

Soleil, 10 inches. 

Luna. near 10. 

Auricula, has put out a stem ane 

Sarurpay, February |. Wind N.N.W. 
Faint sunshine. Open weather afternoon. 
Wind N.E. Foggy. Flies creep abroad. 

Jalapam sumpsi (gr. 20) que purgatio 
et lenis visa est et cita atque efficax; postea 
urina nocturna albidis quasi villis referta 
et turbida apparuit. 

Monpay 3. Crocus and Snow Drops 
appear out cf the ground, as do some 
Hyacinths, Jonquils, and Ranunculus. 
Single red Hepaticas flower. Redbreasts 
sing and Wagtails couple. White flowing 
Hellebore bloom. 

Turspay. Wind N.N.W. Brisk, 
bright, freezing day; very cold. Multum 
fluxit atque amplius factum est pone 
auriculam ulcusculum. 

Saturpay. Wind E. Bright and 
excessive cold. Snow lying and hard; 
bitter cold clear night. Anemone and 
Ranunculus in moss frozen and hanging 
their heads. Cyclamen ready to blow. 
Blew the 5th. 

THurspay. Saw the first Snowdrop. 
Wind N.E. Snow at 11. Cloudy. Night 
clear and frosty. Vervecinam cum 
Nasturtiis in prandio ; coena, avenee cum 
lacte ptissanarium nunc et beri. In 
melius mutari, et minus fluere ulcus 
visum est. 

Fripay. WindN.W. Bright, Spring- 
like day. Soft air. Hore spatium deam- 
bulavi uti etiam heri. Clear night. Robins 
in fullsong. More Hyacinths and Jon- 
quils appear above ground. 

Saturpay. Wind S.W. Cloudy and 
warm. At night showery. Jalapam iterum 
sumpsi, que nimium paulo drastica 
stomachum ad vomitum ciet. 

Monpay 17. Wind W. Bright open 
day. Several Snowdrops and Hepaticas 
now bloom. First Crocus blows. The 
Overwynner Hyacinth ready to break. 
Soleil Narcissus near 18 inches high, 
bursts its sheath, and discovers its flower- 
buds. Vanhat puts out another offset, 
in which a flower stem appears formed. 

Turspay. Snow a part of the day. 
Night overcast and frosty. Iterum fluere 
Parotis cepit. 

WEDNESDAY. Wind S.E._ Brisk, 
gloomy, but not frosty. 

Soleil Narcissus blows, being (in flower) 
19 inches high. 

Ist Luna Narcissus opens its sheath for 
flowering, though the stem is but 5 inches 
high. 

2nd Luna Narcissus, stem 14 inches, 
leaves 17. 

Bozzleman stem 54, 12 flowers, 10 blown. 
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Jonquils in water, leaves 11}; no sign 
of flowers. 

Overwynner, stem, 53; 12 flowers, 
10 blown. 

Vanhbat, offset 2 inches, 3 flowers. 

First Blew (proves white), 3 inches; 
ready to blow. 

First White, 2; 1 above 2 inches. 

2nd ditto, 35. 

Rose, both 2}. 

Auricula, 5 inches. 

In Moss :— 

Jonquiis. 7 inches. 

Anemone, stem four inches. 


Farpay. Parotis fere sanata est et 
tumor evanuit. } 
Sunpay. Wind N.W. Brisk clear 


morning and sunshine all day, with some 
clouds, at night a little rain. Chaffinches 
singing. 

March 3. Wind E.N.E. Wet and 
gloomy, at night dark and warm. One 
Jonquil in water and three in moss have 
put out heads for flowering. Great flight 
of birds, like Gulls, going towards the east. 

Wepnespay. Wind S. Cloudy and 
damp with small rain by fits, allday warm 
air. Flies creep abroad, and Moths fly 
in the evening. Rooks building. 

Sunpay. Wind N.E. Still snowing. 
Polyanthus blown. Hyacinth now in 
full bloom, with 12 flowers open, near 
8 inches high. 

Monpay 10. Single red Hepatica in 
full bloom, witb single and double Snow- 
drops; double red Hepatica flowers, and 
Crocus’s are opening. Mezerion ready 
to bloom. 

Tuurspay. Wind N.E. Cold, foggy, 
and cloudy. Afternoon sunshine. Night 
clear and frosty. Almond and Apricot 
show no sign of blossoming yet. Some 
Honeysuckles have put out their leaves. 
Crown Imperials appear above ground. 
Anemones abroad seem perished and 
withering. . Sparrows building. 

Saturpay. Took out two Anemones 
(planted Oct. 15 last) from moss, in 
which one of them had rotted, and put 
them into a water-glass, with a little moss 
round them. Great White Hyacinth now 
decayed. 

Tuespay 18. Gloomy and cold. Circa 
hec tempora somnus inquies, in pede 
sinistro articuli debilitas atque in suris 
gravior sensus, quasi post defatigationem 
imminuta est ubi orexis. 

Fripay. Wind S.E. Overcast, heavy, 
cloudy, andcold. Pectoris redit oppressio 
sedlevior. In the evening rain. Crocus’s, 
Snow Drops, Hepaticas, and Polyanthus 
in full bloom. Double Anemones and 
Single now show their flower-buds. Ala~ 
ternoides, Double Stocks, Double White 
Wallflowers, and Round-leaved Cyclamen 
flowering under glasses. 
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Turespay. Wind S.W. Small. rain, 
heavy clouds, and gleams of sun; mild 
air. Bright moon at night. Tulips are 
above ground and bees feeding. Single 
Hyacinths discover their flower stems. 

Tuurspay. WindS.W. Brisk, sun- 
shine warm. Warm, hazy air all day 
till sunset. Mezerions bloom. Goose- 
berry and Elder put out their leaves. Apri- 
cots just shew their blossom buds. Lesser 
Tortoise-shell Butterfly appears. Single 
Hepaticas in full bloom. First Violets 
blow, and Single Daffodils and Persian 
Iris. 

Monnay 31. Damask Roses put out 
their leaves. Anemones in the ground 
have formed their flowers. Large single 
Daffodils blow. 

Tuurspay. April 3. Lilac, Sweet 
Briar, and Dwarf Almond put out leaves. 
Snowdrops gone off and Crocus’s going. 

Sunpay. Wind very high. Currant 
puts out leaves. 

Tuespay 8th. Violets in full bloom. 
Crown Imperial ready to blow. Pears on 
walls put out their heads. Almond and 
dark purple Hyacinth begin to blow. He- 
paticas continue double. Blue Hyacinths 


blow. Peach blows. Crocus’s gone 
off. 
Tuurspay. Cloudsand Sun. After- 


noon perfectly bright, and warm clear 
night. Tacamahac (Poplar) opens its 
leaves, and Lilac discovers its clusters. 
Hawthorn opens its leaves, as some Horse 
Chesnuts do. Single White Hyacinths 
in bloom. Single Jonquil flowers. 

Fripay. Apple on espalier, Wall- 
Pears, and Plums begin to open their 
leaves. Currants blossom. Cherries ready 
to open. Sallows in bloom. Mezerion 
goes off and opens its leaves. Skylarks 
and Thrushes sing aloud. Auriculas blow. 
Daisies, Butterflowers, and Dandelion 
blown. Primroses and Cowslips. 

SaturDAy. Sycamore puts out its 
leaves. Polyanthus in full bloom. Hepa- 
ticas going off. Mignonette recovers its 
smell. Soleil Narcissus blows in the 
ground. Crown Imperials in bloom. 

Sunpay. Dutch Elm in hedges puts 
out. Almonds in full bloom. Standard 
Plums put out leaves. Wood Anemones 
in flower. 

Monpay 14. Wind increases at noon 
as yesterday, and abates at sunset. Purple 
Pulsaletta, Fumitory, Early Tulips, Great 
Daffodils, Early Plums in bloom. Cock. 
spur Hawthorn puts out leaves. Common 
and Double Wallflowers blow. Scorpion 
Senna flowering. Raspberry and Bar- 
berry put out leaves. Wall Pears blow 
and Auriculas. Some Willows put out. 
Blackthorn ready to blow. Barley green 
everywhere. Rye high and rank. 

Wepyespay. March Marygolds blow, 
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Limes have opened their buds, and many 
Elms begin to put out. 

Trurspay 17. Standard cherries blow. 
Dog violets and wood anemones in full 
bloom. Horse chesnuts now look green. 
Golden rose puts out. Apricots in flower 
go off, and the leaves come out. Sulphur- 
butterfly, flies, and crowds of gnats. Furze 
in bloom. 


Saturpay. Vines put out. Cytisus 
Maranthe in bloom. 
Tvespay. Sycamores in bloom. Oak 


puts out. Cherries in full bloom. All 
the country looks green. 

Tuurspay 24th. Go to town. Figs 
have put out here, and white lilacs in 
flower. Swallows fly. Saxifrage blows. 
[Here Mr. Gray gives an account of the 
rents and dividends he is to receive when in 
town, amounting to about £117, of which 
about one half, containing the dividends, 
was for the whole year. His money was 
in the Old and New Annuities, and in 
Bank Stock. It would appear that he 
had at this time about £200 a-year in 
rents of houses and Bank Stock. } 

Tuespay. Purple lilacs blew. Fruit 
trees in full bloom. Nightingale in full 
song, and cuckoo. 


April 4. s d. 
Journey totown . ° ° 
Hat ‘ s ° ‘ ‘ 1 
Coffee-house . ms ‘ : 


Hackney-coach . 
Tea, sugar, &c. ‘ 


Given to servants 
Stockings . 
Breeches P . 
Subscription to Attica 


Opera, &c. , ° . 

Ditto . ‘ ‘é i 
Breakfast . = ‘ 

Play, &c.  . ° ° ‘ 1 
Clerke’s servant . R ‘ 
Insurance ‘ re ‘ ; 1 
Play . ° . ° ° 

Ditto ° é " 

Chair ‘. ° A 

Servant ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Pamphlet . . ° . 
Coffee-house . . ‘ 

Ditto . ‘ x 

Eating . . . ‘ 1 
Opera . ° ° 


— 
IOP WKDOUBDRP WNW HK WOR WR DH KHNDONDNNOTANK AWAY: 


ay . . . 
Journey to Cobham 
Toothpick-case . ° . 
Periwig r > ; ‘ 


COPmCCOOKOHOCnMHSOSSoOOCOOCOOSO OSC OCOSCOCSCOOm 
SOcomannceoosoooanooanooaroownoooosoanonoeonor 


Worsted stuff > 1 
Vauxhall > ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Journey to Richmond . ‘ 1 
Books . R ‘ ‘ ; 
Mrs. O. ‘ P . . 
Maps . ° ° ° ° 
Opera . + «© «© «2 
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Snuff. ‘ ° ‘ - 08 6 
Perfumer’s bill P nA — 
Breakfast, 8 weeks ‘ - 18 0 
Dinner, at least . - i te 
Lodging ° > ‘ - 515 6 
Coach and chaise to Stoke . 011 O 
Given to servants . . 010 6 
Hackney-coach . ° - 0 1 0 
Porter . ° ‘ » & 3-2 
Monpay 12. Wind S.E. Fine, but 
cool. Ash, walnut, and oak have but 


just put out their leaves. Plane, acacia, 
and mulberry begin to unfold, as does the 
heobane. Horse chesnuts in full bloom. 
Hawthorn begins to blow. 

Tuespay. Haymaking near London. 
Beans blowing. 

Fripay Horse chesnuts and lilacs 
going off. Furze and broom in full bloom. 
Scotch firs, pines, &c. in bloom. Apple 
bloom withered by the cold nights. 
Double stocks, walls, narcissus, ranun- 
culus, single lichnis, scorpion and bloody 
senna, hyacinths, and some roses. Cytisus, 
pulmonaria. 

Wepnespay. Lilac over. Judas tree 
flowering and scarlet horse chesnut. 

Tuurspay. Golden roses, double haw- 
thorn, cytisus, laburnum, honeysuckle, 
harebells, senna, cinnamon, and rose of 


_ Austria, wall-flowers, stocks, iris common 


and chalcedonia, Portugal broom, syringa, 
spinea, spiderwort, catchfly, yellow aspho- 
del, peonies, cyanus, yellow flag, mountain 
ash, double daisies, London pride, blue 
pulmonia. 

June.—Saturpay. Come to Stoke. 
Haymaking continues. Medlar and pyra- 
cantha in full bloom, and white rocket. 
Wild roses, fox-gloves, broom. 

Sunpay. Somnus inquietior et calores 
nocturni, ructus etiam aliquando summe 
aciditatis. Successit diarrhoea. Frequens 
in femoribus et suris torporis sensus, et 
spasmi, in plantis pedum calor atque 
ariditas. 

Monnay 9. Austrian, single yellow, 
and damask rose, and Scotch rose, and 
monthly. Double stocks, Whitewall flower 
in full bloom. Fairchild’s mule and Pro- 
vence rose blew, and elder, golden rose, 
and peonies go off. Some clover cut. 
Horseshoe geranium blows. 

Saturpay. Wind S.E. Bright and 
very hot; afternoonrainy. At night great 
thunder and heavy showers,—a terrible 
storm. 

Monpay 16. Scarlet strawberries ripe, 
and some hautboys. 

Wepnespay. Red rose blows, and 
red honeysuckle. Heartsease still blow- 
ing. Midsummer pink, yellow flag, and 
broom still in flower. Dogwood blows, 
Haymaking here. Balm of Gilead blows. 


Single larkspur blows. 
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Tuespay. Venter per tres aut quatuor 
dies constipatus, levis etiam stomachi 
nausea aliquando. Peachhead campanula 
and moss Provence rose blow. White 
musk rose blows, and some jasmine. 
Hautboys, strawberry, and wall duke 
cherries in plenty. White hearts and 
small melons ripe. First round apricots. 

Tuurspay. Noctes inquiete et quasi 
febriculose, quas nunc primum excepit 
podagra sub articulo pollicis dextri pedis. 

Sarurpay. Haymaking continues. 
Rye and wheat in ear, and full grown. 
Podagra hactenus levior nocte nunc dilu- 
culum versus increbescit dolor parum 
molestus, nisi pars male affecta compri- 
matur, que intumuit sed sine rubore. 

Sunpvay. Nocte cum lecto incalescerem, 
acrior fit morbus et pes magis intumescit, 
stragulorum ponderis impatiens. 

Tuespay. Nox inquieta et fere in- 
somnis. 

Wepnespay. Cloudy and chilly. 
Hay two guineas a load here, in London 
41. or 32. 10s. Blackheart cherries ripe. 
Nox melior. Somnus usque ad diluculum. 
Minvitur aliquantum pedis dolor. Vagus 
sed et brevis et lenis in genu et humero 
dextro dolorissensus. His septem diebus 
cibi quantitatem dimidio minueram, nec 
tamen a carne et jusculis omnino absti- 


nueram, sed prandio tantum. Coena™ 


enim ex pane biscoito cum tantillo butyri 
vel hordei ptisana fuit; vinum nunquam 
degustavi, potus aqua pura. 

Tuurspvay. Dolor nunc levis. Sed 
pes multum intumuit nec calceum patitur. 
Venter magis solutus, quod hordei ptisanze 
tribuendum videtur. 

Fripay. Dolor fere nullus, et tumor 
diminuitur; ambulavi sine baculo, sed 
claudicando. White lilies blow. Rasp- 
berrics and currants ripe. Lesser con- 
volvulus blows. 

Sarurpay. Nox diluculum versus 
insomniis turbata, tumor pedis fere eva- 
nuit. Sed in pollice dolor aliquando (sed 
levissimus) sentitur, &c. 

Tuespay. Mane serum lactis sumpsi. 
Hay harvest in the meadows not yet over. 

Saturpay. Damask rose goes off. 
Long-podded carnation and double rose 
campion blow. Foxgloves go off. Yar- 
row, scabious, blue bells, Moth Mullein, 
archangel blow. Lotus, cornbottle, and 
poppy still continue. Larkspurs, lupins, 
and scarlet lychnis in full bloom. 

Sunpay. Primumdeambulavi. Coena 
carnem furno coctum comedi. Mane fee 
briculum ct lassitudinem sensi. 

July 15. Went into Hampshire tu the 
Vine [Mr. Chute's, near lasingstuke}. 
Saturday yo to Portsmouth. Wheat grown 
quite yellow near the coast. Limes in full 
bloom. 


21st. Return to the Vine, 

WeEpneEspay 29th. Per hoc tempus 
[i. e. from the 2\st to the 30th, during 
his stay at the Vine, when no entry is made 
in the journal] nimis libere cibo indul- 
seram et vini aliquantulum quotidie sumpsi. 
Insomnia turbida, et febricula matutina. 
Per artus levis dolor et torporis sensus. 
Alvus bene constans, nunc etiam parum 
carnis, et nihil vini sumo. Meadow hay 
yet making and carrying near Basingstoke 
and the Vine. First black figs. 

Tuurspay. Returned to Stoke. N. 
wind brisk and cool, cloudy, with fits of 
sunshine. Pectoris oppressio, et dolor, 
sed levis. 

Sunpay. Melius habere cepi, desinere 
febricula, et insomnisinquies, dolorevanuit. 

Tuurspay. Gleam ofsunshine. Glass 
rising apace. Butyro et fructibus acidis, 
ut opinor, nimium usus eram. 

Fripay. Redit febricula, non belle 
habet stomachus, ponderis semper in fe- 
moribus et lenis interdum dolor in pedum 
amborum articulis. Nox insomniis tur- 
bata. Iterum abstemius fio. 

Sunpay. Sanguinis 10 unc. traxi. 
Nox inquieta et turbida. 

Monoay 11. Haustum ex tinct. Gui- 
aci, sale absinthii cum limoniarum succo, 
aqua menthe piperitis, et magnesia alba, 
sumpsi mane qui et sudorem movit, et le- 
niter alvum solvit; melius me habeo, hac 
nocte haustus rursus sumo, nox quietior. 
Very hot afternoon, buck wheat in full 
bloom. 

Tuurspay. Dolor levis sed continuus 
in articulo pollicis ut antehac, etiam in 
capite doloris etaliquandovertiginis sensus, 
somnus non turbatus, sed interruptus. 

Fripay. Melius. Double lychnis gone 
off. 
Monpay 18. First mussel, orleans, 
and greengage plums, apricots and filberts. 
Vini aliquantuium prandio sumsi, fructus 
comedi, 

Tuespay. Nox inquieta, mane semper 
dolorem in  pedibus expertus sum. 
Monthly rose blowing, honeysuckle, 
larkspurs, lupins, and campanulas go off. 

Saturpay. Nox turbida, capitis 
maneé gravedo. 

Turspay. Nox turbida, et versus 
mane stom:chi levis offensio cum pedum, 
ut solet, dolore. 

September 11. Go to Twickenham 
[?. e. to H. Walpsie’s at Strawberry 
Hill] Nectarines, peaches, and figs ripe. 
Bariey cutting. Greengage plums and 
apricots going off. Morilla cherries full 
ripe. Walnuts, horse chesnuts, plane and 
acacia have changed colour. 

Tuespay. Returned to Stoke. 

Monpay 15. Warm and fine, but 
hazy air. Oats cutting. Barley almost 
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carried in in some places. Beans. Wheat 
now reaping at Fullmere. Beautiful even- 
ing. 

Wepnespay. Deambulavi 12 M.P. 
Woodlarks in full song. Wasps come 
out, which were very scarce, as the 
flies had been. 

Trurspay. Vinum ex pomis, et 
vinum Hispanicum album nimium debito 
ut videtur sumpsi. Mora nigra et ficus 
comedi. 
turbantur. 

TuHurspay. Mulberries, figs, melons, 
walnuts, burgamot pears, &c. filberts, 
black grapes, peaches ripe. Nectarines 
go off. Hazle and vine begin to change. 
Swallows gone. Burgamot pear in per- 
fection. Yellow peaches. Black mus- 
cadine grapes ripe. 

THuRsDAY. 
menses intermissos cardialgia. Beech and 
ash now change, and all fruit trees. Wal- 
nut and horse chesnut have dropped most 
of their leaves. 


October, Saturpay 11. Tobacco, 
asters, marigolds, stocks, geraniums, 
mignonette, India pinks, single wall- 


flowers, monthly rose, white wall, myrtle, 
jasmine, honeysuckles still in bloom, and 
convolvolus. White grapes pretty ripe, 
not fine or plentiful. 

Tuurspay 13. Noctes insomniis fre- 
quentes. Some larkspurs still blowing. 

Fripay. Laurustinus in full bloom. 
Honeysuckles and jasmine go off. 


Mala nox, stomachus et caput 


Redit post 4 aut 5 ° 
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Saturpay 25. A few honeysuckles 
and some jasmines remain, lesser convol- 
volus. Stocks. Single yellow and white 
wallflower. China aster, geraniums, mari- 
golds, scorpion senna, monthly rose, mig- 
nonette, still blown. 

Tuurspay 30. Came to town, Sa- 
turday, November 1. Some small rain, 
day of the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
felt also all over Spain, as at Cadiz, Se- 
ville, Granada, Malaga, Madrid, &c. in 
France, at Bordeaux, in Ireland at Kin- 
sale, Cork, in England at Whitehaven, 
Portsmouth, Poole, and many inland 
towns also. In Africa, at Mequinez, Fez, 
Morocco, Tetuan, Salla. 

November 9. Earthquake in Switz- 
erland, the Valois, Grisons, north of 
Italy, &c. 

Turspay 11. Another earthquake, 
[only two slight entries in the journal till 
Mr. Gray returned to Cambridge, 26th.] 

December 2. Limetrees, polyanthus, 
wallflowers, single, plain, and bloody 
scarlet geraniums still in bloom. Cytisus 
and marantha rose trees have put out 
their leaves. 

Tuurspay. A sprinkling of snow, 
hard frost and clear night. 

Saturpay 20. Open weather, often 
bright and fine. Wind sometimes very 
high. Thunder and lightning towards the 
southern. coast. Waters much out in 
England, great inundations of the Rhine, 
Loire, &c. 


The Diary is after this kept in a very abridged form to March 1756. 


At the end is written in pencil that description of eloquence (a fragment) 
which Mr. Mason published :—“ The province of eloquence is to reign 
over minds of slow perception and little imagination, to set things in lights 
they never saw them in, to engage their attention by details and cireum- 
stances gradually unfolded, to adorn and heighten them with images and 
colours unknown to them, to raise and engage their rude passions,” &c. 
It also contains some lists of books which show the variety and extent of Mr. 
Gray’s studies, e.g. Pére Simon, Malebranche, Descartes on the Passions, 
FEmilia’s Marriage in Modern Greek, Class of Poets and Arts of Poetry, 
Holstenius ad Stephanum, Naudzus’ Life of Cardan, Ctesias, Dempster, 
Poggio’s Works, Ship of Fools, Hentzner’s (Paulus) Itiner. Germ. Gall. 
Angl. Italie, 1617, 4to. Bulaw,—Complete Hist. of England, vol. ii. 697, 
Du Plessis, Ogilby’s Coronation of Charles II. 1661, Nic. Antonio. Amad. 
de Gaul. 

We cannot find a more appropriate manner of closing these scattered 
notices than by exhibiting the finished portrait of Gray as it is drawn by 
the skilful hand of his present editor in those elegant stanzas which form 
the introduction to the volume. 

Such tribute paid thee once, in pensive strains, 
One mighty in the realm of lyric song,— 

A ceaseless wanderer through the wide domains 
Of thought, which to the studious soul belong ;— 
One far withdrawn from this world’s busy throng, 
And seeking still, in academic bowers, 


Gext. Maa. Vou. XXIV, 2H 
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A safe retreat from tumult, strife, and wrong; 
Where, solacing with verse his lonely hours, 
He wove these fragrant wreaths of amaranthine flowers. 


To him, from boyhood to life’s latest hour, 
The passion, kindled first beside the shore 
Of thine own Thames, retained its early power ; 
’Twas his with restless footsteps to explore 
All depths of ancient, and of modern lore ; 
With unabated love to feed the eye 
Of silent thought on the exhaustless store 
Of beauty, which the gifted may descry 
In all the teeming land of fruitful phantasy. 


To him the Grecian muse, devoutly woo’d, 
Unveil’d her beauty, and entranced his ear, 
In many a wrapt imaginative mood, 
With harmony which only Poets hear 
Even in that old enchanted atmosphere : 
To him the painter’s and the sculptor’s art 
Disclosed those hidden glories, which appear 
To the clear vision of the initiate heart 

In contemplation calm, from worldly care apart. 


Nor lacked he the profounder, purer sense 
Of beauty, in the face of Nature seen ; 
But loved the mountain’s rude magnificence, 
The valley’s glittering brooks, and pastures green, 
Moonlight, and morn, and sunset’s golden sheen, 
The stillness and the storm of lake and sea, 
The hedge-row elms, with grass-grown lanes between, 
The winding footpath, the broad, bowery tree, 

The deep, clear river’s course, majestically free. 


Such were his haunts in recreative hours, 
To such he fondly turn’d, from time to time, 
From Granta’s cloister’d courts, and gloomy towers, 
And stagnant Camus’ circumambient slime ; 
Well pleas’d o’er Cambria’s mountain-peaks to climb, 
Or, with a larger, more adventurous range, 
Plant his bold steps on Alpine heights sublime, 
And gaze on Nature’s wonders vast and strange ; 
Then roam through the rich South with swift and ceaseless change. 


Yet with his settled and habitual mood 
Accorded better the green English vale, 
The pastoral mead, the cool sequester’d wood, 
The spacious park, fenc’d in with rustic pale, 
The pleasant interchange of hill and dale, 
The church-yard darken’d by the yew-tree’s shade, 
And rich with many a rudely-sculptured tale 
Of friends beneath its turf sepulchral laid, 
Of human tears that flow, of earthly hopes that fade. 


Such were the daily scenes with which he fed 

The pensive spirit first awoke by Thee ; 

And blest and blameless was the life he led, 

Sooth’d by the gentle spells of poesy. 

Nor yet averse to stricter thought was he, 

Nor uninstructed in abstruser lore ; 

But now, with draughts of pure philosophy 

Quench’d his soul’s thirst,—now ventured to explore 
The fields by science own'd, and taste the fruits they bore. 


With many a graceful fold of learned thought 

He wrapp’d himself around, well pleased to shroud 
His spirit, in the web itself had wrought, 

From the rude pressure of the boisterous crowd ; 
Nor loftier purpose cherish’d or avow’d, 

Nor claim’d the prophet’s or the teacher's praise ; 
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Content in studious ease to be allow’d 
With nice artistic craft to weave his lays, 
And lose himself at will in song's melodious maze. 


Slow to create, fastidious to refine, 
He wrought and wrought with labour long and sore, 
Adjusting word by word, and line by line, 
Each thought, each phrase remoulding o’er and o’er, 
Till art could polish and adorn no more, 
And stifled fancy sank beneath the load 
Of gorgeous words and decorative lore, 
In rich profusion on each verse bestow’d, 
To grace the shrine wherein the poet’s soul abode. 


We may add, that the commencement of the Fragment on Education and 
Government, 


1845.] 


As sickly plants betray a niggard earth, &c. 


may have been suggested by a passage in Cicero’s Tusculan Disp. xi. 5: 
“ Nam ut agri non omnes frugiferi sunt qui coluntur, falsumque illud 
Accii, 
Probe etsi in segetem sunt deteriorem date 
Fruges, tamen ipse suapte natura enitent, 
sic animi non omnes cultum ferunt. Atque est in eodem simili verser, ut 
ager quamvis fertilis sine cultura fructuosus esse non potest, sic sine doc- 


trina animus ; ita est utraque res sine altera debilis.” 

We also give, as a curiosity in criticism, the notice of Gray’s Elegy as 
it appeared in the leading review of the day—the Monthly Review : 

“An Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard. 4to. Dodsley —Seven 


“ The excellence of this little piece amply compensates for its want of 


quantity ! !” 





Mr. Urpan, July 30. 
_ THEterm Comb (pronounced Coom) 
in, or as, the names of places, seems 
not to have been well understood. It 
is obviously the British word Cwm; 
and even in the dictionaries of that 
language this word is explained in a 
manner, in my opinion, that shows an 
yaa sage of its original import. It is 

erein said to signify “a dingle, a hol- 
low between hills, a deep valley, a 
glen.” In English dictionaries Comb is 
defined as “ a valley between hills, or a 
valley with trees on both sides.” Cam- 
den explains this term in the following 
manner: “Now Combe, that I may 
once for all observe it, which is com- 
monly added to the names of places in 
these parts [Devonshire,] signifies a 
low situation, or a vale, and perhaps 
may come from the British word kum 
which has the same meaning, and the 
French retain it in the same sense.” 
This great antiquary has thus misap- 
plied the British kum or cwm, and has 
thereby misled many topographical 


writers ; for that word had no reference 
to a low situation, nor to a valley, in 
the usual acceptation of the term. 
From many observations (with a view 
to ascertain the precise meaning of 
comb) I have invariably found that the 
places in question are, or are situated 
near, considerable and steep hills which 
have a large concavity or indentation 
from top to bottom (or in that direc- 
tion), as it were hollowed out on the 
side of the hill, g. d. a hanging or steep 
valley. I have no doubt, therefore, 
that such places were distinguished by 
the Britons and the Celtic nations by 
the word cwm, which has been adopted 
by their successors, as I know of no 
word in our language or in any other 
that is expressive of such a locality. 
The only author that I know of who 
adverts to this subject is Aubrey,* 
who in speaking of a somewhat similar 
situation, calls it (from Virgil, as he 





* Natural History and Antiquities of 
Surrey, vol. iv. p. 164. 
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says) deductus vallis. A certain part 
of the country where there are several 
of these sloping or hanging concavities 
in contiguity is called The Combs. 
One striking and obvious instance 


of what I have above advanced may 

be seen at Comb Farm at Westcot, a 

hamlet in Dorking. 
a &e. J. P. 





NOTES ON THE TABLE CALLED ARTHUR’S ROUND TABLE, PRESERVED AT 
WINCHESTER. 


Mr. Ursay, 

THE learning of Greece and Rome 
still flourishes as the medium through 
which the refinements of literature 
and the truths of religion have been 
preserved to civilize and enlighten the 
world, but it may be remarked that 
the institutions and customs of the 
barbarous nations which overwhelmed 
the declining empire of Rome have 
prevailed over those of the classic 

es and maintain their ground in 

urope to this day. Among these 
institutions may be reckoned that of 
knighthood. 

1 writers on the transition period 
of history, by which term I would 
express the change from the classic to 
the feudal times, have observed that 
the elements of knighthood were to be 
found in the customs of Germany as 
described by Tacitus. 

A German, we are told by that 
writer, transacts no business, public 
or private, without being completely 
armed. The right of carrying arms is 
assumed, however, by no person what- 
ever till the state has declared him 
duly qualified. The young candidate 
is introduced before the assembly, 
where one of the chiefs, or his father, or 
some near relation, provides him with a 
shield and a javelin ; this with them is as 
it were the investment with the manly 

own, “ hoc apud illos toga, hic primus 
juvente honos.” The same custom pre- 
vailed among the Scandinavians, and 
it has descended to the monarchs of 
the English realm, for down to the 
reign of James I. we read of aid being 
levied for making the King’s eldest 
son a knight. Among the same people 
we trace the use of that poetry which 
went hand in hand with chivalry, en- 
couraging its daring and recording its 
achievements. The Germans, the same 
authority informs us, abound with rude 
strains of verse, the reciters of which, 
in the language of the country, are 


called bards; with this barbarous 


poetry they inflame their minds with 
ardour in the day of action, &e. The 
species of idolatry paid to the fair sex, 
which forms so marked and human- 
izing an article in the code of chivalry, 
was not unobserved by the Germans. 
“There was in their opinion some- 
thing sacred in the female sex, their 
advice was considered oracular, and 
they were held in estimation as earth] 
divinities.”t It is easy in this to eke 
the rise of the devotion paid to women 
in the more advanced periods of the 
knightly system. The bardic and the 
knightly orders prevailed among the 
Celtic and Teutonic nations. The most 
ancient Greek writers apply the term 
Celtz indifferently to Gauls or Ger- 
mans. 

Athenzus, a writer of the second 
century, expressly tells us that the 
Gauls feasted at round tables, their 
shield-bearers standing behind them 
with their shields. 

Here then we gain the first glimpse 
of a very remarkable custom, and, 
however the actions of the heroic Bri- 
tish prince Arthur may have been ex- 
aggerated by the legends of the Bri- 
tish bards, there is little room to doubt 
his existence in the sixth century, nor 
is it at all improbable that he instituted 
an order of knighthood, and enter- 
tained his most favoured and distin- 
guished warriors at a round table. 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, © 
we are told by Cassiodorus, founded 
an order of knighthood in Italy in the 
same century. 

The deeds of Arthur and his knights 
became the favourite theme of the 
British bards; their fame spread into 
Armorica, and was re-echoed by con- 
temporary poets of other climes. How 
influential the bardic legends were on 
the minds of their hearers is attested 
by the tradition that Edward I. thought 
the surest mode of confirming his 





+ Tacit. de Moribus Germanorum, 
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conquest of the Welsh was by putting 
their bards to death. 
*€ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 
That hushed the stormy main ; 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed ; 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain, 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped 
head. 
* * * * 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries !”’ 

In addition to the above it may be 
observed that the irruption of the 
Normans into France at the beginning 
of the tenth century introduced into 
that country the romantic style of 
their minstrels. The feats of Charle- 
magne, Roland, and Oliver were 
adorned by them with fictions of en- 
chanters, dwarfs, and giants. The 
song of Roland was sung by Taillefer, 
who led the van at the battle of 
Hastings. 

It was probably the preety of 
King Arthur among the Britons or 
Welsh, kept alive by the songs of their 
bards, and the tradition that he would 
appear again among them and lead 
them as of old to victory, that gave 
occasion to a political forgery of the 
reign of Henry II. which gave out 
that the bones of Arthur of gigantic 
size, and those of his Queen Guinever, 
were found between two pillars in the 
churchyard of Glastonbury Abbey, 
and that on the coffin of Arthur was 
a cross of lead bearing the inscrip- 
tion— 

“ Hic jacet sepultus Rex Arturius in 
insula Avalonia.”* 

The cross was preserved in the revestry 

of Glastonbury until the suppression 

of monasteries. 

On the diffusion of Christianity, as 
much of its humanizing principle as 
was practicable was, with great wisdom 
and benevolence, mingled with civil and 
military institutions, and the assuming 
the order of knighthood was coupled 
with ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
rites ; prayer and the use of the bath 
denoted that devotion and purity 
which were required of a Christian 
knight. 

The poet Spenser has given us a 
lively picture of a Christian champion 
in the opening of his poem, the Faery 
Queen. 
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«4 gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Ycladd in mighty arms and silver shield. 
* * * 


* 
His angry steede did chide the foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield, 
Full jolly knight he seemed, and faire did sitt, 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters 
fit. 


a * * ” 
And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he 
wore 
And dead as living ever him adored,” &c. 

The prevalence of these exercises 
of knightly prowess, tournaments, had 
become so great in the 12th century 
that Pope Alexander III. thought fit 
to restrain them by an edict which 
denounced them as unlawful, and 
those who were slain in such en- 
counters excommunicate and deprived 
of Christian burial.t 

The custom of the knights assem- 
bled at those martial sports to take 
their repast together at a round table, 
without regard to rank or precedence, 
became so confirmed, that, to hold a 
round table, or appoint a tournament, 
were synonimous words of expression 
often indiscriminately used by our 
early writers. 

It appears, however, by a passage 
of Matthew Paris that there was a dis- 
tinction between a round table and a 
tournament, for that in the year 1252, 
the 36th of Henry III. certain knights 
agreed to display their military prow- 
ess, “non ut in hastiludio illo quod 
communiter et vulgariter torneamentium 
dicitur sed potius in illo ludo mili- 
tari qui mensa rotunda dicitur.” The 
difference, I conceive, was, that the 
tournament was performed in enclosed 
lists, with barriers which confined the 
combatants and their horses in one 
prescribed course. The round table, 
the more ancient military diversion, 
had the open field for its arena, and 
bore more resemblance to a real battle 
from being fought in unconfined space. 
Virgil has beautifully described the 
feats of arms displayed by Ascanius 
and the Trojan youth in the open plain 
at the funeral games of Anchises, and 
tournaments have from this cireum- 
stance been somewhat affectedly de- 
nominated the Trojan Game. 

Olli discurrere pares at que agmina terni, 
Deductis colvere choris rursus que vocati 





* Speed, p. 272, Girald, Camb, 


tT Matt. Paris, 
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Convertere vias infesta que tela tulere, 
Inde alios ineunt cursus, alios que recursus, 
Adversis spatiis, alternos que orbibus orbes, 
Impediunt pugne que cient simulacra sub 
armis. 
ineid, lid. v. lin. 580. 

The use of these exercises was too 
important to be laid aside in obedience 
to an ecclesiastical anathema; they 
were ever encouraged by warlike prin- 
ces as the best method of training ex- 
pert warriors for the field of real 
action. Thus Richard I. in the year 
1195 appointed tournaments to be 
held in various parts of the kingdom. 

Numerous instances are recorded by 
our chroniclers of the dangerous cha- 
racter of these rencontres. Matthew 
Paris relates that in the year 1216, the 
last of King John, a tournament was 
held at London in which the barons of 
that city and knights contended with 
certain Frenchmen, and that in one of 
the courses Geoffrey de Mandeville 
Earl of Essex was slain by the stroke 
of a spear. 

I quote another passage from the 
numerous details of the same writer 
relative to tournaments or round tables 
held in the 13th century, in which the 
death of Gilbert Mareschal Earl of 
Pembroke is described in a.p. 1241. 
He with other nobles of the land had 
engaged to perform certain feats of 
strength at a tournament held at a 
short distance from Hertford. The 
meeting was called the Fortune, but 
should rather have been named Mis- 
fortune. The Earl appeared in the 
field mounted on a noble Italian war- 
horse, decked in costly arms, and sur- 
rounded by a dense crowd of knights, 
who, eager for largesse, scoured the 
plain in all directions, uttering that 
well-known cry. Largesse is still col- 
lected by the Eton scholars at their 
Montem, dressed in military habits, a 
relic of the ancient custom of chivalry. 
As the Earl was reining in his horse 
from his speed, and then spurring him 
again to urge him forward, both the 
reins suddenly broke close to the 
chain which connected them with the 
bit. The horse, set at liberty, threw 


back his head, struck the Earl on the 
breast with great violence, threw him 
out of his seat, and drew him, hanging 
by the stirrup, at full speed over the 
plain: the horse was at length stopped, 
and the bleeding and bruised cham- 
pion conveyed to a monastery, where 
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he expired on the evening of the same 
day.* 
A most minute and interesting de« 
scription of a tournament of the 14th 
century has been given us by Froissart, 
describing that held near Calais at St. 
Inglevere, to defend the lists for 30 
days against all comers, from England 
or elsewhere. “The place of the 
tournament was smooth and green 
with grass. Three rich vermilion- 
coloured pavilions were pitched near 
the appointed place for the lists, and 
before each were suspended two targets 
for peace or war, emblazoned with the 
arms of each lord. It was ordered 
that such as were desirous of perform- 
ing any deeds of arms should touch or 
send to have touched one or both of 
these targets, according to their plea- 
sure, and they would be tilted with,” &e. 
The running at tilt between the Lord 
de Saimpi and Sir John Holland is thus 
described—* They couched their lances 
and pointed them at each other. At 
the onset the horses crossed—the Earl 
was unhelmed; he returned to his 
people who soon rehelmed him, and 
having resumed their lances they met 
full gallop, and hit each other with 
such force in the middle of their 
shields that they would have been un- 
horsed had they not kept tight seats 
by the pressure of their legs against 
the horses’ sides. They went to the 
proper places, where they refreshed 
theinselves and took breath.” Other 
particulars of this tournament are given 
with the most amusing attention to cir- 
cumstances by Froissart;f but the 
length of the narrative obliges me to re- 
fer your readers to the original history. 
he hastiludes at festivals called 
Round Tables in imitation of the prac- 
tice of King Arthur, recorded by the 
British bards and the minstrels of a 
later age, were celebrated in the reigns 
of Stephen, Richard Ceur de Lion, 
Edward I. and especially of that mar- 
tial and victorious monarch Edward 
III. From the narratives of Froissart 
and the descriptions of the poet 
Chaucer, we may acquire a perfect 
idea of the splendid character of these 
chivalrous diversions. 
King Edward III. in the year 1344 
caused a festival of the Round Table 





* Matt. Paris. 
fT Johnes’ Froissart, vol. x. p. 82. 
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to be proclaimed throughout his own 
dominions, Scotland, France, Bur- 

dy, and Flanders, as to be held at 
Win sor in January of that year. The 
magnificent scale on which this so- 
lemnity was projected may be gathered 
from the fact that the building in 
which the round table was placed was 
600 feet in circumference: it is on 
record that fifty-two oaks were felled 
in the woods of the Prior of Merton, 
near Reading, for constructing the 
round table at Windsor. 

It is unnecessary for me with much 
minutiw of detail to shew that from 
the assembling of knights at the round 
tables appointed by Edward III. the 
order of the garter took its rise about 
the year 1348. The subject has been 
amply treated by Ashmole, Barnes, and 
others, and lately in the Archeologia 
of the Society of Antiquaries by Sir 
Harris Nicolas. 

As to the adoption of the emblem of 
the garter with its remarkable motto, 
we are at liberty to follow the popular 
story, first, we believe, put on record 
by olydore Vergil, that the beautiful 
and virtuous Countess of Salisbury, 
who was proof against the overtures 
of love made to her by the chivalrous 
monarch, dropped her garter at one of 
these round table festivals, and that 
the king picking it up exclaimed Hony 
soit qui mal y pense, or shame to him 
who attaches any slander to this badge, 
which he bound at the same time 
round his own knee, and caused to be 
emblazoned with the saying in letters 
of gold as the cognizance of the order 
which he shortly after instituted. The 
assumption of distinctive badges from 
very trifling cireumstances and ca- 
pricious allusions was a part of the 

stem of chivalry. A MS. seen by 
amden on the institution attributes 

the use of the garter as an emblem to 
the time of Richard I. However that 
point may be settled by the future 
critical researches of Antiquaries, it is 
certain the order of the garter, as es- 
tablishing a select and honourable in- 
stitution of knighthood, grew out of 
the round tables or tournaments held 
by Edward ITI. 

I now proceed to notice that tan- 
ible memorial of round table hasti- 
udes still preserved in the building, 
once the chapel of St. Stephen, within 
the castle of Winchester, now the only 

remain of that ancient fortress. 


Arthur’s Round Table at Winchester. 


Milner, in his History of Winchester, 
informs us that this chapel was erected 
in the reign of King Stephen, and 
thinks its dedication to the saint of that 
name was a compliment to the monarch 
above mentioned. 

He doubts that King Arthur was 
ever at Winchester, but considers that 
the traditions of his having held his 
court at that city and Silchester have 
arisen from confounding Caerwent in 
Monmouthshire and Caer Segont in 
Caernarvonshire with the Venta Bel- 
garum and the capital of the Segon- 
tiaci. If it could be proved that 
Arthur had really been at Winchester, 
although the appropriation of theround 
table to his times might be, strictly 
speaking, an error, yet, considering the 
more modern table as a renewal of one 
really used for his chivalrous festivals, 
it could not be without some admixture 
of truth. 

Milner appears, however, to allow 
an antiquity for the table as high as 
the twelfth century, the reign of King 
Stephen ; but this proposition is only 
tenable if it can be shown that the 
table was repainted in the fifteenth 
century, to which period its present 
decorations must be referred. 

Arthur's round table at Winchester 
is composed, it is said, of stout oak 
plank. It is about fifteen feet in dia< 
meter, and presented, therefore, ample 
space for the sovereign and twenty- 
four knights. 

In one compartment of the table a 
monarch is represented, attired in 
royal robes, a sword in one hand and 
the orb, surmounted by a cross, in 
the other. ‘The crown which he wears 
is the form of that which was used by 
Henry VII. More assuredly to fix the 
period, the centre of the table is adorned 
with the white and red rose, the badges 
of York and Lancaster, which became 
united by the marriage of Henry with 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV. 

Round the double rose runs the in- 
scription, in black letter—“ Tus 18 
THE ROWNDE TABLE OF Kine ARTHUR, 
with 24 oF His NAMYD Kwicuts.” 
Round the margin of the table are 
twenty-four names of knights in the 
same character, drawn from the old 
romances, as Sir Kay, Sir Launcelot 
du Lake, Sir Lionel, &c. These names 
are to be found in the Legends of King 
Arthur, printed by Caxton in the reign 
of Henry VIL 
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The King’s own pedigree, deduced 
from the Princes of Wales, and his 
reputed descent, consequently, from 
King Arthur, rendered the tales re- 
specting the British hero popular, in 
compliment to the King. 

It will be recollected that his eldest 
son received the baptismal name of 
Arthur. 

The round table, according to Mil- 
ner’s statement, received very rough 
treatment from the ruffianly soldiers 
of Cromwell, who, on the surrender of 
Winchester, perforated it with musket 
shots. Their fanatic rage spared neither 
the monuments of history nor the tem- 
ples of Christian worship. They well 
performed, like demons unchained, for 
a time, their commission as a public 
scourge, brought the King to the block, 
put the laws and constitution in abey- 
ance, and suspended the regular mi~- 
nistrations of the church. 

Their day, however fearful, was not, 
perhaps, without effects beneficial in 
their ultimate consequences to the 
common weal. 

Arthur’s round table, notwithstand- 
ing the assaults which it endured as a 
relic of royalty, still remains to attract, 
in a peaceful and enquiring age, the 
notice of the lovers of history. 

Thad almost forgotten to mention 
that this table was shown to Charles V., 
when he visited England in the reign 
of Henry VIIL., as the real round table 
of King Arthur. That it was of high 
antiquity I think this circumstance may 
tend to prove, for it is difficult to sup- 
pose that such a tale should have been 
forged relative to an object which must 
have been known to bear no higher a 
date than the time of the reigning 
monarch’s father. The ascertaining 
that the old table had been fresh 
painted in the time of Henry VII. 
would reconcile an apparent anachron- 
ism. 

One suggestion might possibly be 
made relative to the round table at 
Winchester which must not be entirely 
disregarded, namely, that it might 
have been carried in those pageants or 
processions of archers popularly de- 
nominated “ Arthur's show,” in one of 
which Justice Shallow informs us he 
represented Sir Dagonet. This hint 


may be illustrated by the authorities 


cited in the margin.” 





* A remembrance of the worthy show 
3 





The city which preserves this curious 
remain of ancient chivalry will have 
been visited in the months of August 
and September of the present year by 
two bodies of competent archeological 
professors, who, whatever the rise of 
their divisions, can in their researches 
have but one common object in view. 
Iam confident the opportunity will not 
be lost by them of ascertaining with 
some degree of certainty the real age 
of the remarkable relic which I have 
imperfectly illustrated by these notes, 


a result which will be very gratifyi 
to your old correspondent A. Ie 


Mr. Ursan, 

DR. MILNER has given a curious 
account of the ancient rivalry of the 
cities of London and Winchester. He 
appears not to have known that, since 
the opening of the last century, me- 
tropolitical privileges have been 
claimed by the latter body. 

* Queen’s Bench, Easter Term, in 
the 4th of Queen Anne, Mayor 
of Winton versus Wilks. 

“An action on the case was brought 
by the Corporation of the City, wherein 
they declared quod cum Winton est 
antiqua civitas, that there was a custom 
there quod non liceat alicui preter ho- 
mines liberos de gild: mercatoria civi- 
tatis predict: to exercise a trade in 
the City, unless being brought up an 
apprentice to it within the said City ; 
that the defendant nevertheless did 
exercise,” &c. 

It was determined that there was no 
such custom in any City but London. 
Besides there was a fault in the de- 
claration.—* For,” said Chief Justice 
Holt, “ the action ought to be brought 
by the Gilda Mercatoria. How is the 
City prejudiced? Anciently the 
King’s grant to have Gildam Merca- 
toriam made the whole town to have a 
corporation. But non constat to us 
whether the guild here be the whole 
town, or part of the town, or what 
part of the town, nor by what right 
there is any Gilda Mercatoria in this 
— [Salkeld’s Reports, i. 203, 

edit. 1731.] Lord Raymond, who 

argued the defence, has reported the 

case at greater length. , 

Yours, &e. T. F. M. 


of shooting by the Duke of Shoreditch, 
A.D. 1583. Collier’s Shakspeare, vol. iv. 
p. 406. Henry IV. part 2nd, in text and 
note. 
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SOME REMARKS ON A NEGLECTED FACT IN BRITISH HISTORY. 


IT is surprising how monstrous a 
misconception generally prevails re- 
specting the true descent of the mass 
of what is now called the English 
people, and still more so that it is 
owing to the misapplication of learning 
and | aap ingenuity that the 
error has continued to preserve its de- 
— vitality to the present time. 

ut even the most plausible inferences 
will not protect premises which have 
no foundation in fact, and on this 
subject, if we acquiesce in the rejection 
of all historical testimony, yet the false 
theory to which I allude can afford no 
satisfactory explanation of any of the 
appearances either on the surface or 
in the interior of the Anglo-Saxon 
political or social structure, both of 
which, under such a view, present 
nothing but unintelligible anomalies. 
For not only does it post-date the 
English origines and dry up the 
springs of our early history, the merits 
and interest of which have been as- 
signed to a race of strangers, but it 
leaves facts otherwise admitting of 
the clearest elucidation totally inex- 
aoe It disentitles the Britons of 

mperial Rome to the sympathies of 
the present race of Englishmen; it 
asserts that the arts and civilisation 
which the dominion of the mistress of 
the world imposed upon its subject 
and pupil, have conferred no derivative 
benefit upon ourselves, between whom 
and the immortal city it leaves a blank 
without connexion or transition. Pro- 
vincial Britain thus becomes a lost 
nation, and five centuries of historical 
association and its consequences are 
divorced from our annals. 

But the great fact of the source of 
our nation, if accurately and correctly 
evolved, has (independently of the 
more obvious interest attached to any 
section of the physical history of man) 
the higher voles of supplying a just 
and complete theory of the causes 
of all those incidents of the Anglo- 
Saxon organisation to which I have 
before alluded. 

The incidents which I mean have no 

arallel in the primitive states of 
Sonn any, but are eminent peculiari- 
ties by which Ante-Norman England 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIV. 


(considered as a Germanic colony) is 
distinguished from the continental 
fatherland. These I will shortly 
enumerate, and in referring them to 
their real derivation, I shall at the 
same time, I think, exhibit the general 
origin of our nation in its true light 
and colours. 

The leading peculiarity is comprised 
in the circumstance that, under the 
Anglo-Saxon dynasties there was found 
a subject population which was not, at 
the same time, servile,—men possessing 
a freedom of person and property, but 
unprivileged to participate in the po- 
litical dominion of the country, which 
was the exclusive privilege of another 
class. I refer to the distinction of the 
thegn and the ceorl. 

The other striking incidents which 
have demanded an explanation with- 
out obtaining it consist in the separa- 
tion of the burgh from the shire,— 
the remarkable servitutes which the 
Anglo-Saxon law attached to the pos- 
session of land, under the name of 
the trinoda necessitus, the approxima- 
tion of the royal claims to the jura im- 
perialia, and lastly, the civilisation 
which existed in England in the early 
period of the Heptarchy ; and these I 
will, with the reader’s permission, 
discuss separately. 

The fact which I first mentioned, 
viz. the separation of freemen into two 
distinct orders, one of which enjoyed 
political and social privileges, while the 
other was devoid of them, was not to 
be found amongst the native Germans * 





* We know from Tacitus that the old 
German society was divided into nobles 
and freemen (De M.G.); but he also, 
shows that its nobility was entirely a per- 
sonal distinction, giving no preponderance 
in the government, or in the administra- 
tion of justice, for the nobles take their 
part in both by their title of freemen 
alone. (Savigny, Geschichte des Rémis- 
chen rechts, vol. i. c. 4, § 53.) I refer to 
Tacitus in proof of German institutions 
long subsequent to his age; for’ in that 
profound writer we find all the principles 
which have formed the peculiarity of Ger- 
man life. His work ‘‘ de moribus,’’ is the 
key to all their laws and actions. M. 
Guizot ee, ee his con- 

2 
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of the fifth and sixth centuries, who are 
commonly assumed to be directly our 
og It could not, therefore, 
ave been introduced into Britain by 
the invaders, in those epochs, as a fa- 
miliar principle of their own govern- 
ments; and we are thus compelled to 
seek for other circumstances if we 
propose to account for the existence of 
such an incident during the Anglo- 
Saxon period ; and for this, as well as 
for the others before enumerated, the 
commonly-received opinions contain 
no rationale whatever, and must there- 
fore be altogether at fault. But it is 
the perversion, or rather falsification, 
to which the primitive facts of our 
history have been subjected, that has 
placed this incident in its present po- 
sition of an inexplicable riddle; for 
these facts, if fairly represented, or 
left unencumbered by the crude theo- 
rizing under which they have laboured, 
are fully capable, by an easy induction 
and the analogy of other nations, of 
suppiying their own solution ; and the 
solution of this phase of Anglo-Saxon 
ay! and society is contained in the 
act of a conquest of the Belgic Britons, 
and an occupation of their soi! by a 
foreign race whose descendants con- 
tinued to preserve a distinction of 
caste between themselves and the sub- 
ject and industrial population of the 
original natives, and to retain the 
transmitted privileges which the vio- 
lence of their ancestors had wrested 
from their vanquished foes. 

These are the acknowledged condi- 
tions upon which normally depend the 
creation and existence of a privileged 
minority, and without them it is mere 
trifling to attempt an explanation of 





fidence in Tacitus, as an indubitable au- 
thority on the subject of the Germans of a 
later period. He says (Histoire de la Ci- 
vilization en France, Paris, 1829, p. 259, 
7¢ legon), ‘‘ Le fond du livre de Tacite 
était encore vrai 4 la fin du IV° comme a 
la fin du I** sigcle. Rien ne prouve mieux 
que les récits d’Ammien Marcellin, pur 
soldat, sans imagination, sans instruction, 
qui avait fait la guerre contre les Ger- 
mains, et dont les descriptions simples et 
bréves coincident presque partout avec les 
vives et savantes couleurs de Tacite. Nous 
pouvons donc méme pour |’époque qui 
nous occupe accorder au tableau des meurs 
des Germains une confiance presque en- 
tire.” 





the phenomena either of Anglo-Saxon 
or any other society. Moreover, finding 
as we do in the Saxon polity a free 
class, retaining only the social rights 
of liberty of person and property, but 
in all other respects unprivileged, we 
should be justified at once, upon ante- 
cedent grounds, and without entering 
into the minutie of particular facts, in 
taking it for granted that a conquest 
of the class which I have described was 
effected at some preceding period ; and 
as it has never been known in the his- 
tory of mankind that one portion of a 
tribe, descended from exactly the same 
stock, inhabiting the same soil, and 
identical in all other respects, has mas- 
tered and controlled its remaining 
brethren, we should be justified in the 
further 4 priori conclusion that such 
conquest was the work of foreign in- 
vaders. 

If this be a true (as I entertain no 
doubt it is), British history assumes a 
— even more interesting than 

efore. For if the fons et origo of our 
present race are to be discovered in 
an earlier population than the Anglo- 
Saxon colonies, its antiquity is remitted 
to an epoch untraceable in the dimness 
of the past. 

I will now proceed to examine the 
various historical facts which substan- 
tiate my assertion. 

At the epoch of the original Roman 
invasion of this island * the Britons of 
the coast and of a considerable part of 





* Cesar, de B. G. lib. 2, c. 4; Tacit. 
in vit. Agricole. Pinkerton’s ‘‘ En- 
quiry,’’ part 2, c. 1. When Cesar pre- 
pared to attack this island he previously 
sent over Comius, an Atrebatian, i.e. a 
Belgic Gaul, on a commission to visit the 
various British states (civitates), for the 
purpose of inducing them to submit peace- 
ably to the Roman power (de B. G. lib. 4, 
c. 19, 25.) We are not specially told by 
the great Roman that this Atrebas under- 
stood the Belgic British tongue, or that he 
had acquired that knowledge as a learned 
accomplishment ; and the reason of this 
silence is that he was dispatched as a com- 
missioner to a kindred race of men who 
naturally spoke the same language as him- 
self. Ifthe Britons whom Cesar affected 
to gain over to his dominion had been 
Celts, he might as judiciously have com- 
missioned an Arab of the desert to in- 
terpret his proposals and negotiate his ob- 
jects amongst our barbarian ancestors. 
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the interior were Belge, and conse- 
cay of the Teutonic, not of the 

Itic race. 

Tacitus concurs with Cesar in this 
averment, and attributes the Britanni, 
from personal knowledge, to the general 
Germanic people. They describe the 
Celtic tribes of the island as an abo- 
riginal and savage race, which had been 
compelled by the Belge to retire into 
the far interior. To evidence so clear 
and irrefragable as this, whichis afforded 
by these two great historians, it is worse 
than childish or impotent to offer an 
objection ; and we must therefore, in 
obedience to the dictates of reason, be- 
lieve that the Teutonic race inhabited 
Britain at the era of the first Roman 
invasion. This is certain. The date 
of the original Belgic settlement here 
it is useless to discuss, and, after all, 
would be irrelevant to the present 
subject. 

The extent of territory occupied by 
the Belgic natives is thus described by 
one of the shrewdest and most accurate 
antiquaries which this country has pro- 
duced. ‘ Towards the north, if I mis- 
take not, the Belge extended to the 
Humber, as to the Severn on the west. 
Mr. Whitaker opposes this, and almost 
confines them to the south of the 
Thames, because, says he, Cesar places 
them in the maritime parts. Strange 
that Mr. W. forgot that/ England has 
maritime parts on the east, as well as 
on the south, and that the east parts 
were more opposite to the Belgic coast 
of the continent than the south! As 
all allow the country south of the 
Thames and west to the mouth of the 
Severn, and Devonshire, to have been 
in the hands of the Belge, I shall not 
examine Mr. Whitaker’s revelations as 
to their progress in this quarter, &c. 
* * * Upon the whole, the Cumri 
were apparently confined to the west 
of Britain, and that part between the 
walls. The south and east were held 
by Belge, and perhaps other Germans, 
long before Cesar’s time. Nay, even 
in the parts still inhabited by Celts, the 
Germans had no doubt many settle- 
ments,” &c.* 

The facts of the Roman conquest are 
well known.t When Britain became a 





* Pinkerton’s Enquiry, ibid. 
+ Lingard, vol. i. pp. 33, 34, edit. 





province of the empire the petty dis- 
tinction of tribes died away amongst 
the Belgic inhabitants, who had been 
the first to experience the heavy hand 
of Rome, and the population merged 
into one socialized mass. 

Their conquerors covered the land 
with cities and municipia, most of 
which, in the succession of ages, have 
survived, in different degrees of vi- 
tality, and under varied aspects, to the 
present time; and, under these au- 
spices, civilization made gigantic strides 
through the island.{ Up to the year 
407 the Britons had been concldiae 
guarded by a foreign army of occupa- 
tion, but in that year occurred the re- 
bellion of Constantine, who, having 
assumed the purple as the emperor of 
Britain and the West, drew over with 
him into Spain the troops which had 
been quartered in Britain.§ 

The nations thus found themselves 
virtually without masters, and availing 
themselves of the opportunity,|| they 
expelled the Roman magistrates. This 
act was accomplished by the cities, and 
two years afterwards the independence 
of the country under their government 
was formally recognized by the em- 
peror Honorius. 

The Belgic Britons again became 
the rulers of their country. 

These burghal republics shortly 
afterwards gave way to age 4 monar- 
chies, and, according to the testimony 


t Ibid. p. 35. 

§ Zozimus, lib. 6. 

|| Zozimus, ibid.; Lingard, vol. i. p. 
56,57. M. Thierry says (Histoire de la 
Conquéte d’Angleterre), ‘‘ After the re- 
treat of the legions recalled for the defence 
of Rome against the invasion of the Goths, 
the Britons ceased to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the foreign governors who ruled 
their provinces and towns. The form, and 
even the name of those administrations 
perished, and the authority of the ancient 
chiefs of tribes, formerly abolished by the 
Romans, arose again in their stead.”” This 
is so improbable that we might fairly hesi- 
tate in believing such to have been the 
fact, even if there did exist any historical 
authority tending to that presumption; 
but when we turn to M. Thierry’s note 
and find the reference to Zozimus only, 
we know then that there has been, if not 
a wilful deception, yet undoubtedly a gross 
carelessness in an historian asserting as a 
fact that which his own authority expressly 
contradicts. 
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of Procopius and Saint Jerome, the 
land swarmed with Tupavva, or reguli, 
who had usurped over the municipal 
authorities the dominion of the cities. 
This possession of relative freedom 
under her own magistrates or kings, 
civilised Britain was fated to enjoy for 
less than half a century. The raids of 
the northern savages who invaded the 
island, coupled with the treachery (as 
tradition said) of the German allies, 
eventually crushed the Belgic nation 
in Britain; but our forefathers con- 
tinued the struggle against their fe- 
rocious opponents until the year 547,* 
when Ida landed between the Tees 
and the Tyne, and the whole of Britain 
= the exception of the Celtic parts) 
ell under a new yoke. 
At this point commences the im- 
rtant consideration of the fate of the 
omanised Britons. On the back of 
the Celtic theory, which we have re- 
ferred to before, there grew another 
error of even greater magnitude. The 
reader well knows the vulgar opinion 
which maintains that the German tribes, 
by the expulsion or extermination of 
the Belgic natives, made Britain a 
tabula rasa for the impression of their 
language, their laws, their institutions, 
and (shall I say it ?) their civilisation. 
The basis of this opinion (and upon 
the truth or falsehood of which it really 
stands or falls) is the hypothesis of the 
Celtic descent of all tae Britons. This 
unwarranted assumption or rather con- 
tradiction of history has been already 
disposed of, and the theory, therefore, 
has been refuted along with it; but the 
general reception which it has obtained, 
demands at our hands a more particular 
and scrutinizing examination than its 
claim to plausibility would deserve. 
The last mentioned error originated 
thus. The ignorance or idleness of 
our early antiquaries led them to over- 
look, and afterwards to deny, the ex- 
istence of the Roman vestiges which 
have survived in our municipal con- 
stitution. They then asserted (and 
justly so,) that if the original inhabi- 
tants had been suffered by the Ger- 
manic victors to exist, or remain in 
their old seats, some of the usages 
and formule which they had derived 
from their Roman masters must have 
descended to ourselves, but no such 





* Chron. Sax. 


Romanisms have we ever found; and 
it therefore follows that the original 
inhabitants were not suffered to remain, 
but were either exterminated or ex- 
pelled. Reasoning in a circle next 
came to their assistance, and they ex- 
plained their theory of destruction by 
the absence of Romanisms, and ac- 
counted for the supposed absence of 
the latter by the theory of destruction, 
thus illustrating the axiom that the 
absurd can only be proved by the false. 

But were the conquerors either able 
or willing to wipe from the face of the 
earth the surviving inhabitants of the 
country which they had subdued ? 

Let us first consider whether they 
could have so done if the animus had 
prompted them to such an act. I 
must, however, premise that as a fact, 
the extermination of a popular and 
civilized race (as the Belgic Britons 
undoubtedly were,) by a few hordes of 
marauders, would stand alone in his- 
tory, and the proof required to es- 
tablish it should be of the most strin- 
gent and conclusive kind. 

The proportion of numbers between 
the invaded nation and its foes is most 
important in affording an inference 
which will help us in the attainment 
oftruth. The long protracted struggle 
of the Britons speaks — for 
the existence of a teeming population 
which could support so constant a 
draft of its strongest and most youth- 
ful members without exhaustion. The 

eneral scene of battle was the table- 
and of Britain, (for I leave the Celts 
out of the question,) and there small 
bands of natives dependant solely on 
their strength and prowess, with no 
advantage of mountain or crag, could 
not have endured the shock of their 
enemies for more than a fractional 
period of time. 

In the opinion of Pinkerton the 
Belge in Britain, at the time of the 
Anglo-Saxon invasions, amounted to 
three millions, but the conquerors do 
not appear to have exceeded a hundred 
thousand.f The latter, I think, is even 
too exorbitant a calculation; for the 
band of Clovis { which founded a greater 





+ Pinkerton’s Enquiry, part 2, c. i. 

+ Guizot’s Histoire de la Civilization, 
huitiéme lecon. ‘‘ L’invasion ou pour 
mieux dire les invasions étaient des éve- 
nemens essentiellement partiels, locaux, 
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kingdom than any of the heptarchy, 
mustered at its maximum not more 
than six thousand, and allowing a much 
larger proportion for the army of each 
invader, Tate, Saxon, or Angle, the 
amount would fall far below the reckon- 
ing of Pinkerton. At all events it is 
manifest that the numerical strength of 
the invaders was sufficient to provide 
thasters only to the conquered race, 
not colonizers and exclusive inhabi- 
tants. So much for the theory of ex- 
termination which Gibbon pronounced 
“an unnatural supposition,” at the 
same time that he actually adopted 
the tenets of its supporters.* 

When the utter impracticability of 
such a massacre has been shewn, it may 
appear superfluous to discuss whether 
the supposed perpetrators could have 
had any wish or motive which might 
have led them to such an act. Buta 
few words, perhaps, even upon this 
may not be out of place. The arts and 
civilization of Rome, with which the 
barbarians found the natives of Britain 
‘ imbued, by an easy appeal to their sen- 
sual wants and desires, created a 
guarantee for the safety of the con- 
quered, to which the mere feelings of 
pity or humanity might never have 
prompted the conquerors. The natives 
were spared that their industrial and 
artistic habits might minister to the 
comfort and luxury of their masters. 

’ The circumstances of the Germanic 
occupation may be further and, per- 
haps, more clearly illustrated by the 
ascertained facts of the Danish con- 
quest of Anglo-Saxon Britain, and 
particularly in the instance of those 
countries which formed and received 
the name of the Denalage. To take 
Northumberland for anexample. The 
Danes partitioned the land amongst 
themselves, and usurped the whole 
political government; but they left 
the bulk of the English population, 
although impoverished and oppressed, 
still personally free.f The Danes were 





momentaires. Une bande arrivait en 
general trés peu nombreux, les plus puis- 
santes, celles qui ont fondé des royaumes, 
les bandes deClovis, par exemple, n’étaient 
guere que de 5 4 6000 hommes, la nation 
entiére des Bourguignons ne dépassait pas 
60,000 hommes.”’ 

* Gibbon’s Hist. vol. VI. c. 396. 

+ Chron, Sax. a.p. 886, (Ingram’s 


a victorious army which, after the con- 
quest of the fair counties of England, 
became proprietors and cultivators of 
the soil, and abandoned the toils of 
war for the securer labours of agri- 
culture. They did not re-people the 
country which they had seized, nor 
has any one been bold or absurd enough 
to say so. But the assertion or the 
supposition would not be more pre- 
posterous in this case than in that of 
the Belgic Britons. Reason and facts 
can justify the one as little as the 
other. e Danes became the aris- 
trocracy and political masters of the 
Denalage, and their case and that of 
the original Angles or Saxons are 
analogous. 

I will now consider what were 
the general formation and conduct of 
the warlike expeditions of Germany, 
whether their end was the inducement 
of temporary plunder or permanent 
conquest ; for as we have no really his- 
torical record of the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasions, our only means of obtaining a 
knowledge or correct conception of 
them will be by a reference to some 
general principle. And here a pas- 
sage in the truthful annals of Cesar 
steps in, and answers our question in 
a manner which not merely depicts 
the warlike spirit which possessed the 
Germans, but also shews the leading 
and settled principle upon which an 
invading army was organized and con- 
ducted. 


** Ubi quis ex principibus in concilio 
dixit se ducem fore, qui sequi velint profi- 
teantur ; consurgunt ii, qui et causam et 
honorem probant, secumque auxilium pol- 
licentur ; atque ab multitudine conlau- 
dantur ; qui ex eis secuti non sunt in 
desertorum ac proditorum numero ducun- 
tur, omniumque eis rerum postea fides 
derogatur.’’ ¢ 


We have here the preliminary scene 
of every accredited invasion of Britain 
by the Anglo-Saxon bands. If for 
the common term “princeps” we sub- 
stitute the name of Tenens or Ella, 
of Cerdic or Ida, we have instead of 
general formula, as at first, a particular 





edit.) ‘* And thy ylcan geare Healfdane 
Northanhymbra lond gedealde that hie 
siththan ergende and heora tilgende 
weron.”’ 

. > Cesar de B, G, lit. 6, c. 23. 
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description of an individual fact. Deep, 
in the words of Cesar, lie the motives 
and means by which all the Germanic 
conquests were actuated and effected. 
IT now allude to that principle which 
we first see described in the pages of 
Cesar and Tacitus, and afterwards 
find in all its surprising action and de- 
velopement in the history of Europe, 
the primitive German vassalage,* the 
comitatus of Tacitus, such a service as 
the German esteemed more honourable 
than an isolated freedom, and probably 
for the following reasons. The friend- 
ship which the close association of men 
in a warlike and unsettled state of 
society engendered, liberalized or 
softened those elements of servitude 
which in another age and under other 
conditions would have by necessity 
brought with them a greater or less 
approach to degradation. This ser- 
vice, therefore, containing a profound 
and honourable feeling as its principal 
ingredient, presented naught irrecon- 
cileable to the German mind, though 
so great a devotee of freedom and its 
privileges. 

The attachment of the chieftain was 
paralleled by the gratitude of the 
follower, and both feelings exalted the 
service in the estimation of their 
countrymen.{ In return for the 





* Vide the article on the Anglo-Saxon 
feodality in the number for October last. 

+ The word ‘‘ thegn,”’ which was applied 
to the vassal, expressed to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind an eminent service. (See the 
use of the word amongst the poets, Czd- 
mon particularly.) It also expressed a 
warlike service. (See the poem on the 
endowments and pursuits of men, Thorpe, 
Cod. Exon. p. 297—8. 


Sum bith at thearfe, 
thryst hydigra 
thegn mid his theodne. 


t{ The institution of vassalage is a 
frequent subject of reference in Anglo- 
Saxon poems, and always in terms of 
partiality or reverence. (Vide the Wan- 
derer, Thorpe’s Cod. Exon. p. 288, the 
Legend of St. Guthlac, ibid. p. 182, 183, 
184, the Exile’s Complaint, ibid. p. 41, 
42, 43. 44; the allusions in Beowulf, and 
the historical illustrations in the poem of 
Byrthnoth.) The mutual attachment which 
the poets commemorate, would appear to 
a modern too extravagant for credence if 
it were not supported by the best testi- 
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pleasures of the meadhall of his patron, 
the thegn (or comes) pledged the aid 
of his right arm in war. Even in 
peace his domestic services were re- 
quired or accepted, for the Teutonic 
genius saw no disparagement in per- 
sonal attendance or companionship on 
other and less exacting occasions, be- 
sides those of war. 

This institution§ astonished the 
most philosophic historian of Rome, 
who did not consider the benefits 
which its system of mutual assistance 
and protection provided in a semi- 
barbarous state of society, nor with his 
warped southern feelings could under- 
stand the sentiment of personal de- 
votion which swayed the heart of a 
German vassal. But what more espe- 
cially concerns our present subject is, 
that it was an institution peculiarly 
adapted to conquest and personal ag- 
grandizement in war. We find its 
marks indelibly impressed in the con- 
stitution of every portion of the empire 
to which the Germanic conquests ex- 
tended. 

We may securely assume, (unless 
this country be the only exception), 
that the invasions of Britain, like all 
other Germanic invasions, were not the 
corporate act of a nation warring 
agreeably to the practice of civiliza- 
tion, but the voluntary and isolated 
expeditions of chieftains and their 
comites or thegns, such as the quo- 
tation from Cesar describes. 

When society was re-organized in 
Britain under the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
we find it divided into the ranks (I 
speak of freemen,) of the thegn or 
gentleman, and the ceorl or the ignoble 
man. 

But whence arose this peculiar em- 
ployment of the former term in this 





mony. Extremes met in an age of dis- 
cord and enmity ; the loves of these men 
were as firm as their ire, and the adherence 
of friends formed the strength of a chief, 
and the safeguard of the thegn. This was 
also the age of the romantic friendship 
of the sworn brotherhood, which, in its 
tie as binding as that of vassalage, sur- 
passed the natural obligation of kindred. 
(See a remarkable and beautiful passage 
in the Fragment, in the Cod. Exon. 
p- 473, 479.) 

§ ‘‘ Nec rubor inter comites aspici,”’ 
says Tacitus, (de M. G. c. 13.) 
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country? The philologist knows that 
thegn and minister are equivalent 
words, and thus finds by an apparent 
inconsistency that the distinctive ap- 
pellation of the dominant race was 
one which unequivocally denoted 
service, and not aristocratic power 
as he might more readily expect. But 
in reality the victorious German ad- 
hering to his name of vassal, transmitted 
it to his descendants, that they might 
bear it in perpetual remembrance of 
the conditions on which their rank 
reposed, and under which it was ob- 
tained. 

All the members of the original 
invading hordes were thegns; each 
humble member of an expedition had 
become the comes of an eorl, or perhaps 
a freeman, whose bravery was his 
distinction ; and they in turn had em- 
braced the same relative obligation* 
and ministry towards the dux of the 
general army. We can no longer be 
astonished that the name of thegn, in 
other respects so endeared and ele- 
vating to the German mind, became 
in the estimation of an Anglo-Saxon 
the more ennobled, as it designated his 
own triumphant race ; for the Britons, 
though speaking the language of their 
origin, had become so wholly Roman- 
ized, that the primitive habit or insti- 
tution to which the word refers, was 
as repugnant to their own as to the 
purely Roman modes of thinking. 

The invaders were composed of 
nobles and ordinary freemen; the 
former in their descendants retained 
their old nobility under the vernacular 
name of eorls, and the latter, though 
ignoble in the land of their fathers, 
became the gentlemen of the country, 
which their swords had won. This is 
not arash and improbable assertion ; 
a conquest recent or remote has ever 
been the condition of gentility. The 
ignoble foreigner who has set his foot 
on the necks of a vanquished nation, be- 
queaths to his offspring the same rights 
which his own strong arm enabled him 
to acquire and exert. 

Thierry observes on the conquest 
of Neustria by the Normans. “In 
Normandy, the mere appellation of 
Norman was at first a title of nobility ; 





* Vide the article on the Development 
of the Ealdordom in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May, 1844. 
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it was the sign of liberty and power— 
of the right to levy imposts on the 
townspeople and the serfs of the 
country.” 

The same circumstances attend the 
conquest of England by the same 
Norman race. Along with the barons 
of Scandinavian descent came men 
without family or transmitted honours. 
To some of these their personal pe- 
culiarities or reckless courage, and to 
others their former humble occupa- 
tion, had supplied the deficient name.f 
It was not the Maundeville, the Om- 
freville, the Bagot, the Talbot, and 
the Lacy that came alone, but the 
low adventurers, ZZil de beeuf, Front 
de beuf, Longue espée, Guillaume le 
charretier, and Hugues le Tailleur, 
also lorded it over the discomfited 
English with the arrogance of Norman 
chevaliers. The privileges of conquest 
had ennobled the canaille of Normandy 
and Flanders. 

At a period succeeding the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest we find Britain con- 
verted into Englaland—the land of the 
Angles, the predominating tribe of the 
invaders. The ancient name of the 
island had fallen with its old inhabi- 
tants, and its new possessors had given 
it a designation derived from them- 
selves, and justly so, as the disposal and 
the property of the country were held 
fast in their hands. So Gaul became the 
land of the Franks or the Burgundians, 
northern Italy of the Lombards, and 
Neustria of the Normans. In all these 
and other instances which might be 
related, the new appellation arose not 
from the depopulation or banishment 
of the old inhabitants, but because the 
dominion of the country had passed 
away to another race of men, who had 
become the political nation ; whilst the 
former, taking the station of subjects, 
appeared thenceforward as the agri- 
cultural labourers of the country, or 
the inferior burghers of the towns and 
cities. The word Bret, or Briton, 
however still lingered, in some sort of 
application to the country, for the 
appellation of Bretwalda was probably 
not invented, but only retained and 
employed by the conquerors. 

e have seen that the distinction of 
Anglo-Saxon society into the privileged 





+ Thierry’s Histoire de la Conquéte, 
iv. 4. 
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and the ‘unprivileged, was in reality 
a distinction of caste, and was the 
work of a foreign conquest. To com- 
plete this part of our subject it now 
remains to consider the nature of the 
privileges which belonged to the su- 
preme class; for the conquerors, to 
perpetuate their usurpation on the 
natural rights of the vanquished, trans- 
mitted to their own descendants not 
only the possessions, but the intangible 
and equally valuable rights which they 
had acquired or assumed. 

The leading privilege personally ap- 
pendant to the caste of thegns was 
the right of attending the public 
councils, whether they were the general 
political assemblies of the nation, 
which decided on war or peace, or the 
more limited judicial meetings of their 
own districts, which adjudicated on 
the affairs of individuals. 

In ancient Germany this right was 
not the exclusive possession of any one 
order of men, but belonged equally to 
all freemen, who thus had not only an 
interest but a voice in all the trans- 
actions of his country. How then did 
it come to pass that this right, as we 
find it in England amongst the kindred 
race of Anglo-Saxons, is not the 
property of all, but of a section of 
society only? It happened thus; the 
men who invaded our country and oc- 
cupied its soil, brought with them all 
their rights as German freemen, and 
each man when settled in his new 
country did not abandon, but, on the 
contrary, carefully preserved them. 
A natural jealousy or a still more 
natural fear for his own security, would 
forbid him to impart them to men 
whom he had subjugated. This great 
right, therefore, which had. belonged 
to all boni homines in Germany,* be- 
came in Britain an aristocratic privilege 
in the hands of a minority. e con- 
stitution of the Anglo-Saxon witen- 
agemot is known toall. None but the 
eorls and thegns of the kingdom 
could sit in that assembly.¢ The ceorls 





* Savigny’s Geschichte des Rémis- 
chen rechts, vol. i. c. 4. 

+ E. g. vide Chron. Sax. A.D. 1036. 
‘¢ And sone efter his forsithe, wes ealra 
witenagemot on Oxnaford, and Leofric 


eorl,and mast ealle thathegenas benorthan - 


Temese and tha lithsmen on Lundene 
gecuron Harold to healdes ealles Engla- 
landes him.”’ 
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were never an estate in England as 
the bonder in Norway or Sweden, 
who never lost by a conquest and its 
pee ae the liberty which their 
forefathers held in the days of Tacitus.{ 

The right of the thegns§ to be the 
scabini of England is not so generally 
known, and therefore deserves some 
detail of observation. The scyrgemot 
was composed of all the thegns of the 
country, who were summoned for such 
purpose according to due form and 
ceremony, and in the times of which 
we have precise information this at- 
tendance was even compulsory. || The 
court was presided over by the ealdor- 
man ; it was not, however, that officer, 
but the thegns of the county, as the 
scabint or judges, who determined 
the matters submitted for adjudica- 
tion. They were knowntothe Anglo- 
Saxons] as witan deman, or scyrmen. 
The right of judicature itself was called 
thegnscype, and by a later but ap- 
parently a correct compiler the dig- 
nitas judicandi, and it could be for- 
feited for an ignorant or dishonest 
decision.** 





t~ Laing’s Journal of a residence in 
Norway, Lond. 1836, p. 203, 369. 

§ Savigny, vol. i. c. 4, p. 72. 

|| Athelstan’s laws, c. 20. 

4 The first appellation, which is highly 
curious, as shewing the primitive identity 
between the legislator and the judge, is 
to be found (under this application) in 
two records of proceedings before the 
county court, preserved in the Textus 
Roffensis, (Hickes’s Thesaurus Ling. Vett. 
Sept. vol. ii. p. 43.) ‘* Rad tha innan 
tha land mid them wife butan witena 
dome,”’ also ibid. p. 59.) For ‘‘ deman,’’ 
see Hlothere and Eadric’s laws, (Cant- 
ware deman) and Ine’s laws, (c. be rhites 
bene,) for ‘‘scyrmen oththe othre de- 
man.”’ In Burgundy, the Scabini were 
called ‘‘judices deputati.’’ (Savigny, 
vol. i. c. 4, § 73.) 

** Laws of Eadgar, c. 3, and Cnut, 
c. 14. ‘*Se dema se othrum on woh 
gedeme gesylle them cynge 120 scil, 
tobote, buton hemid athe gecythan durre 
thet be hit na rihtor ne cuthe and 
tholige & his thegnscipes butan heeft et 
them cynge gebicge swa he him getha- 
fian wille aud amanige there scyrebiscop 
tha bote to thes cynges handa.’”? That 


the thegnship here referred to is only the 
right of assisting at the county court 
amongst the scabini of the shire, is shewn 
by one of the laws in the collection pass- 
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But there was another incident to 
the rank of a thegn, which apparently 
accrued in Britain after the institution 
of royalty.* It is demonstrable, that 
for a certain period none but a thegn 
(i. e. one of the race of conquerors,) 
could hold an office of honour near the 
person of the king. In the course of 
time, when the two nations had to all 
gppearance coalesced into one, the 
ceorl or conquered native was oc- 
casionally admitted to such an employ- 
ment, and the circumstance of his 
holding it equalized him with the de- 
scendants of the conquerors of his fore- 
fathers, and being thus ennobled he 
took his place in the privileged order. 
The distinction of caste ogg be- 
came converted into the less offensive 
distinction of rank, which, though 
perpetually annexed to the issue of the 
conquerors, could thus be conferred 
by royal favour upon the old race of 
Britons, when the services of the latter 
were deemed to deserve it. 

When the distinction of rank was 
become the predominating or exclusive 
sign of the class, the gift of such rank 
raised the Belgic ceorl to the seat of 
his former masters, nor were such 
instances in reality so rare as we might 
at the first glance be tempted to 
imagine. 

Such was one portion of the Anglo- 
Saxon organization, and it continued 
intact until the arrival of the Normans, 
when, in their turn the eorl and the 
thegn who traced their descent from 
the followers of Hengest or of Cerdic, 
were expelled from the lands which 
the sword of their fathers had won; 
and by the power of retributive justice 
were levelled to the position of their 
former subjects, the Belgic Britons. 

In the above observations, I trust 
I have placed in a tolerably clear light 
the interesting fact of the general origin 





ing under the name of Henry the First, 
and where the Anglo-Saxon enactment 
is repeated, nearly in the same words, 
with the exception of dignitas judicandi 
being substituted for the native expression. 

* The following passage which occurs 
in the Judicia Civit. Lond. will bear this 
construction. ‘‘And gif ceorl, getheah 
thet be hefde fullice fif hyda agenes 
landes, cirecan and kycenan, bellhus and 
burhgeat setl, and sunder note on cynges 
healle, thonne wees hethanan forth thegen 
rihtes weorthe.”’ 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIV. 


of our present population, by means 
not only of the direct and positive 
testimonies of Cesar and Tacitus, but 
also. by the less obvious but equally 
cogent proof which is afforded by an 
analysis of the circumstances attend- 
ing that incident of the Anglo-Saxon 
organization which has been the subject 
of this paper. The origin of the mis- 
conception which has prevailed in 
reference to this fact may be traced to 
the Anglo-Saxons themselves, who, 
when the conquests were forgotten, 
appear to have been deceived in this 
respect by the homogeneous character 
of the nation, which was owing to the 
identity of the remote origin of the 
two castes, as we have already seen. 
But, however the Anglo-Saxon s - 
lator who lived in the days of Ethel- 
bert or Ine might account with satis- 
faction to himself for the general 
political system of England and the 
classification of its people, by referring 
the causes of both to events which had 
assed before his own eyes in the 
internal wars of his country, no excuse 
can shield the modern student, who, 
with all those advantages of general 
learning which are peculiar to his age, 
persists in the belief and support of 
an opinion, which fact and analogy 
alike condemn. 
Doctors’ Commons. H. C. C. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. Urpan, 

THE modern school of antiquaries 
has become sufficiently wise, on the 
whole, to perceive the futility of the 
curious theories and ingenious hypo- 
theses in which their forefathers were 
wont to delight, and to conclude that 
they are in general mere waste of 
time and paper. This applies to small 
things as well as great; and the in- 
evitable risk of error incurred in 
forming conjectural explanations was 
never more fully exemplified than with 
respect to the Pavement Tiles en- 
graved in your June number. The 
rival and incompatible claims which 
had been made for them were there 
noticed, and it was also remarked that 
their real birthplace might be different 
to any yet named. is I am now 
able to show more decidedly, and not 
only to prove that they were not made 
forthe priory of — or the abbeys 
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of Malmesbury or Evesham, but that 
they were actually made for the abbey 
of Bristol. 

The initials J. N. and R. E. are 
those of John Newland and Robert 
Elyot, two successive abbats of that 
monastery. Of the former the follow- 
ing account is given by Anthony & 

ood in his Fasti Oxonienses : 

‘This year [1502] one Jonn New- 
LAND, a Black or regular canon of the 
order of S. Augustin, supplicated for a 
degree in divinity ; but whether granted, 
the record, which is very imperfect (or 
not at all), tells us not. This is the same 
John Newland who was born at Newland, 
in the forest of Deane, in Gloucester- 
shire, and was commonly called and 
written John Naileheart alias Newland. 
He was the last abbot saving one * of the 
monastery of S. Austin at Bristol, in 
which monastery, as also in the church 
belonging thereto, he expended much 
money in building andadorning. He was 
called the good abbot, being a person solely 
given up to religion and almsdeeds; and 
after he had ruled 33 years or thereabouts, 
he gave way to fate in a good old age, and 
was buried on the south side of the choir 
of the church of S. Austin, now the cath. 
church of Bristol. Over his grave is his 
statua in pontificalia, graven or carved 
out from stone, lying on the back, with a 
crosier in his hand, and mitre on his head. 
His arms do now, or did lately, continue 
in the church and other buildings of that 
monastery, which are, a man’s_ heart 
pierced thro’ from top to bottom with 
three nails, which is as ’twere a rebus for 
Naileheart.”’ 

To this notice Bishop Kennett has 
a a note, stating that John 

ewland was elected abbat on the 6th 
April, 1481, and died on the 2nd June, 
1515: and that he wrote a history in 
Latin of the aye family, com- 
mencing with Robert Witz-Harding in 
the reign of Henry II. and continued 
down to the time of William Marquess 
of Berkeley in 5 Hen. VIL. which is 
within two years of the author’s death. 
This manuscript was preserved at 
Berkeley Castle, and was incorporated 
by Mr. John Smyth, of Nibley, in his 
Lives of the Berkeleys f (which were 





* There were really four abbats after 
him. 

+ There are three manuscript copies 
extant of this work; one (the original) 
having by a legacy of the Rev. Peter Veel, 
a descendant of Mr. Smyth, come into 


artly published by the late Rev. T. 

. Fosbroke, F.S.A.) 

Mr. Britton j states that this chroni- 
cle also records the principal annals 
of the church of Bristol. Browne 
Willis discovered that Newland was 
employed in several embassies by 
Henry the Seventh. In 1486 he en- 
tertained that monarch within the 
walls of his abbey. From a roll of 
accounts relating to the year 1491-2, 
it appears that Newland, together with 
his post of abbat, exercised the functions 
of treasurer and cellarer; whilst Robert 
Elyot, his future successor, was then 
kitchener. and hostiller. 

Mr. Way in his remarks on the 
Malvern tiles in your Magazine for 
July 1844, p. 30, suggested that the 
birthplace of this abbat was Newland, 
a hamlet of the parish of Great Mal- 
vern, and remarked that the name 
of Nailheart is still known in that 
neighbourhood. Wood, however, it 
will be perceived speaks positively of 
the Gloucestershire Newland being 
his birthplace : but may be wrong. 

The sepulchral effigy of abbat New- 
land mentioned by Wood stands in a 
recessed arch in the south wall of the 
choir. Two angels at his feet support 
a shield, carved with his rebus, as on 
the tiles, a heart pierced with three 
nails. Three of the bells of the cathe- 
dral of Bristol are of the time of abbat 
Newland, and bear his initials J. N.§ 

Robert Elyot, the successor of New- 
land, was elected abbat on the 7th or 





the hands of the Rev. Richard Webster 
Huntley, of Boxwell, co. Glouc. he most 
generously presented it (circ. 1835,) to 
the Library of the College of Arms, with 
a particular request that it should be open 
to the inspection of every Gloucestershire 
gentleman, and with a view that others 
to whom it might be interesting might 
have an opportunity of consulting it. 
One copy of this original is in the hands 
of the Earl of Fitz-Hardinge at Berkeley 
Castle, and another in the library of 
Smythe Owen, esq. a descendant from 
the author, at Condover Hall, Shropshire. 
The ‘‘ Abstracts and Extracts” of the 
three manuscripts, as published by Fos- 
broke, are but a sample of the very rich 
and interesting stores of genealogical and 
historical information which they contain. 

+ History of Bristol Cathedral, p. 16. 

t Britton, p. 17. 

§ Barrett, p. 292. 
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27th of September, 1515, and con- 
tinued in office for about ten years.* 
The gate-house which now stands 
over the Norman archway in the 
Palace Green at Bristol was erected 
by these two abbats. On the side 
next the Green} are four statues of 
founders, holding their ‘charters ; and 
on the inner side,{ beneath two muti- 
lated statues (probably of saints), are 
those of the two abbats themselves. 
They are identified by armorial shields 
placed below them,§ which are the same 
as those represented on the tiles en- 
graved in your June Magazine. And 
it appears that some of the tiles were 
formerly, if not now, to be seen in 
Bristol cathedral ; for Barrett says— 


** On the floor of the cathedral are a 
great many square bricks, with the initials 
R. E. for this abbot’s name; also shields 
of arms with the same initials, which are 
Argent, on a chief gules two mullets of 
the first.’’ 


The first shield on the set of four 
tiles is therefore the coat of Berkeley, 
the hereditary patrons of the abbey of 
Bristol. The second is the coat, or 
device, of abbat John Newland alias 
Nailheart. The third is the family 
coat of Elyot, on a chief two mullets. 
The fourth is the device of Robert 
Elyot, formed of a saltire cross with 
the two mullets, and the initials re, 
which initials, in capitals, are again 
placed at the corner of the tiles. The 
roses accompanying these letters ap- 
pear also to have been assumed with 
some purpose, as the Abbey Gate- 
house is ornamented with several 
roses carved in stone. This rose was 
probably intended for the royal badge, 
as one larger than the rest, placed in 
the centre, is ensigned with a crown. 
There are some other armorial coats 
on the same Gateway, which I would 
invite the Bristol antiquaries to ex- 
plain, as I do not find them described 
in the works to which I have referred. 


Yours, &e. J.G.N. 





* Barrett’s History of Bristol, p. 269. 

+ Represented in Barrett’s History, p. 
286 ; and in Seyer’s History, p. 215. 

} Represented in Britton’s Architectural 
Antiquities, vol. iii. 

§ T am informed that the shields with 
initials are not therenow. The only coats 
are those of Elyot and Berkeley, and only 
one of the former. 
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Mr. Urpan, June 28. 

WILL you oblige me by inserting 
the following sentences and phrases 
to which I should like to receive ex- 
planations from any one able to give me 
grammatical reasons for some sentences 
which to me appear ungrammatical, 
but which, however, are used in 
writing or conversation. 

1. Is not Pope wrong in this line— 
‘€ Let man discover ; let not Her display, 

But yield her charms of mind with sweet 
delay.” 

Should not it have been she, and not 

her ? It appears to me that her stands 

very improperly in the place of its 

nominative she—her, as an accusative, 

can it govern the verb display ? 

2. How can this sentence be ana- 
lysed grammatically ?>—‘ Your father's 
being appointed as rector has caused 
universal pleasure.” This phrase is 
heard often; I should like to know 
how a child parsing would have that 
father’s explained and elucidated to him. 

3. What reasons can be given for 
using them in lieu of they in these 
sentences: “ What makes them ring 
the bells?” “ What makes them do 
that ?” 

4. Does the German rule of the 
verb “to be” governing two nomi- 
natives hold good, as a universal rule, 
also in English? To the question, 
“ Who is there?” no other answer can 
be given than “It is JZ,” and still, I 
believe, you hear often “ It is me.” 

5. Is this phrase correct, “ He wrote 
to William before I,” or should it be 
“before me.” I fancy the former to 
be the only correct way, because 
certainly the last is at best ambiguous; 
if translated into any foreign tongue 
it might be understood to mean “before 
me, 7. €. in my presence,” and might 
be so translated. To me translation 
has often appeared a good touchstone 
in cases independent of idioms. 

6. “ He is taller than Z”—not “ than 
me.” Is this phrase correct ? 

7. “ Conceive us going every evening 
to the theatre,” or should it be “ Con- 
ceive we going every evening to the 
theatre”? 

Yours, &c. “ A ForriGner.” 


ANSWERS TO THE PRECEDING. 


1. “ Let not her display” is right. 
Her is an accusative case governed by 
the verb /et, and display is in the in- 
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finitive mood, to being drop by 
ellipsis, as in “ Bid him * come hither,” 
“TI saw him* doit.” The third person 
of the English imperative mood is con- 
structed like the first person plural of 
the German, as “ Lasset uns haben,” 
“ Let us * have,” “ Let him * come.” 
“ Allow him to come,” and not like the 
French “ Qu’il vienne,” which is el- 
liptical for “ Je veux qu'il vienne.” 

2. “Your father’s being appointed 
as rector has caused unive plea- 
sure” is correct. Father's is the pos- 
sessive case of the abstract noun being. 
We have unluckily two kinds of words 
ending in ing, participles and verbal 
nouns, the former corrupted from An- 
glo-Saxon participles ending in ende, 
and the latter from Anglo-Saxon ver- 
bal nouns ending in ung, both ende and 
ung having now become ing. In the 
phrase “I like to hear singing,” singing 
is a noun; in Anglo-Saxon, singung. 
In the sentence “ The singing bird is 
dead,” singing is a participle ; in An- 
glo-Saxon, singende. Your father’s 
being appointed rector is analytically 
“your father’s state,” namely, “ap- 
pointed rector,” &c. 

3. “ What makes them ring the 
bells?” “ What makes them éo ring 
the bells ?” them being the accusative 
case to makes, and ring the infinitive 
mood, per ellipsin, as in No. 1. “ Me 
jubes renovare dolorem,” “ Thou bid- 
dest me * renew my grief.” 

4. The answer to “ Who is there ?” 
is properly “It is J,” not me. 

5. “He wrote to William before J” 
would mean “ He wrote to William 
before I wrote to William,” and should 
be “He wrote to William before I 
did.” “He wrote to William before 
me” would rather mean “ He wrote to 
William before he wrote to me.” In 
those two cases J and me would be 
severally correct. In the former J 
would be the nominative case to did, 
and in the latter me would be governed 
by the preposition éo. 

6. “He is taller than J” is good ; 
“He is taller than me” is wrong. 
Than, as can be shown from the Anglo- 
Saxon, does not govern a following 
pronoun in any oblique case, but it 
may be followed by an objective 
case governed by a foregoing verb or 
preposition, as, “I like her sister better 
than her,” not “ she,” as her is governed 
by the verb dike. 
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7. “Conceive us going to the 
theatre” is elliptic for “Conceive us 
to be going to the theatre,” and so is 
correct, us being the accusative case to 
conceive, and to be going an infinitive 
mood. 

From our neglect of the Teutonic 
dialects most of our elementary works 
on English are very deficient in gram- 
matical analysis. Many of our scho- 
lars can analyse a Greek verb or 
phrase better than an English one. 


. ° 


Mr. Urpan, Huddersfield. 

IT has been truly stated by various 
writers that a very valuable evidence 
to Scripture narrative is to be derived 
from a study of the fragments of the 
primitive tongues. There are few lan- 
guages in which some word or other 
may may not be traced in the voca- 
bularies of other nations. We know 
from Scripture that all the earth 
once spoke one language, and that 
language we believe to be either the 
Hebrew itself, or some earlier language, 
the parent of the Hebrew. ‘That, I 
think, is a position few will contro- 
vert. How is it, then, that in different 
parts of the earth numberless languages 
are discovered, either grammatically 
or lexically so different? One might 
have expected to have found more 
direct traces of the original tongue 
in most other languages, had not the 
sacred oracles unfolded to us the de- 
signs of Providence as evinced in the 
Mosaic account of the confusion of 
tongues and dispersion of mankind. 
On no other ground could we so sa- 
tisfactorily account for the endless 
multiplication of languages, or the se- 
paration of the human race; and yet, 
as if to show that all languages and all 
nations had one common descent, we 
find proofs continually occurring of an 
original affinity. ‘The more we pursue 
the comparative study of language the 
more we shall trace the relationship 
existing between languages, or rather 
groups of languages, hitherto regarded 
as distinct, and without any connection 
or resemblance. What a light has 
been shed upon this subject by recent 
investigations! How many nations and 
tribes, covering vast tracts of territory, 
separated, perhaps, by seas and moun- 
tains, are, in philological language, 
considered but as one people, seeing 
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that a careful analysis of their re- 
spective languages affords ample proofs 


of original affinities! It is true that 
a resemblance of words in different 
languages may be accidental, or the 
result of intercourse; but words of 
simple import, or of daily necessity, if 
adopted by a variety of nations, afford 
good philological evidence of similarity 
of descent. Nay, we find in two fa- 
milies of nations or languages, of 
totally different character, here and 
there some traces of a once kindred 
origin. The Sanscrit and the He- 
brew, for instance, seem to have little 
in common; yet even between these 
two languages a close and persevering 
study of the roots of each of them will, 
I am fully persuaded, bring to light 
many unlooked for and curious coin- 
cidences, such as cannot be accounted 
for on any other supposition than that 
the descent of these two races was, at 
a period however remote, the same. 
The ancient dialect of the Vedas, and 
especially that of the three first of 
these books, is, according to Mr. Cole- 
broke, extremely difficult and obscure, 
and is rather to be considered the 

arent of the more polished and refined 
idiom, 7. e. the classical Sanscrit, than 
the same language properly so termed.* 
Supposing the earliest period, from 
which the history of the Hindoos, as 
deduced entirely from their literature, 
to be about 22 centuries before the 
Christian era, one would have expected 
that some Semitic terms and appella- 
tions would be extant in their writings 
at soearlyaperiod. But, though there 
have been no such names or appella- 
tions found in the earliest Sanscrit 
writings, as far as I know, yet there is 
the remarkable history of the Flood 
allegorically represented by the fable 
of Satyavrata, and the incarnation of 
Vishnu in the fish Avatar. This, how- 
ever, may have been borrowed from 
the ancient historical fragments of the 
Assyrian or Babylonian history be- 
longing to the Semitic race. The 
Hindoo fable bears a close resemblance 
to the story of Xisuthrus and his flood 
and the fish-god Oannes. Here, there- 
fore, we have two races, Semitic and 
Indian, both commencing their history 
with the event of the Deluge, yet their 





* See Dr. Pritchard’s Ethnological Re- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 195. 
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languages are at this early period to- 
tally different. Is this to 4 accounted 
for on any other supposition than the 
miraculous confusion of ee 
Yet, though I have said that the lan- 
guages of the two races were so es- 
sentially different, there are some 
words in common, such as the nu- 
meral siz, for instance, in Sanscrit 


shash (qq), in Hebrew (ww) shesh. 


The numeral one in Sanscrit is (za) 


eha; in Hebrew (1M) akada signifies 
first; so in Sanscrit saptan is seven, 
while the Hebrew is sabat. The San- 
scrit word for mother is ama, in Hebrew 
(mx) em. 

Again, take the Hebrew word for 
death. In the second chapter of Ge- 
nesis the curse denounced on our first 
parent, should he eat of the forbidden 
fruit, is “ M12N ND mot-tamut, thou 
shalt die the death.” This awful sen- 
tence has left its memorial in suc- 
ceeding languages, and the word used 
by the inspired writer has left its 
vestiges in the following words signi- 
fying death : 

Hebrew, mot. 


Sanscrit, (afar) mriti. 
Greek, popos. 

Coptic, mou. 

Chinese, mo. 

Saxon, morth. 

Latin, mors. 

Malay, maoot. 
Japanese, moja, a dead body. 
The Tonga, mate. 
New Zealand, matu. 
Amhar, mota, to die. 

Besides these I may add some Celtic 
dialects, and many modern languages, 
as retaining this first appellation of 
death. But let any one carefully ex- 
amine the earliest languages yet in 
existence, and he will, though not, 
perhaps, without great research, in 
almost every instance discover more 
or less relationship in all. The mira- 
culous interposition of the Deity is 
sufficient to account for the pheno- 
menon. Enough of change was super- 
induced to compel separations of the 
general population. Some might re- 
tain their language unchanged, and all 
might retain indications of a common 
origin. The task of tracing these 
fragments of the primitive tongues re- 
quires a more extensive knowledge of 
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the numerous languages of the world 
than I or any other single individual 
can possibly possess. Yet it is only by 
each investigator adding his contingent 
to the general stock that we can hope 
to succeed in this interesting pursuit. 
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Should it not be stepping beyond the 
objects of your Magazine I will avail 
myself of your permission to pursue 
this subject. Yours, &c. 

J. K. Watxer, M.D. 





LADY MARY SIDNEY AND HER WRITINGS. 
(Continued from August, p. 136.) 


Before the year 1595 she appears to 
have become acquainted with Spenser: 
as, still sighing for the loss of her 
brother, she inserted an Elegy on 
him in the Astrophel of that poet, a 
collection of elegies on Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, then published. Probably her 


acquaintance with Spenser began much 
earlier, as many years before he had 
received encouragement from Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

In allusion to this elegy, Spenser 
says, in his Ruins of Time, addressing 
the departed hero,— 


*¢ Then will I sing, but who can better sing, 
Than thine own sister, peerless lady bright ? 
Which to thee sings, with deep heart’s sorrowing,— 
Sorrowing tempered with dear delight, 
That her to hear I feel my feeble spright 
Robbed of sense and ravished of joy, 
A sad joy made of mourning and annoy.”’ 


In the year 1597, her brother, Sir 
Robert, having been joined with Sir 
Francis Vere in the command of the 
English auxiliaries sent to aid Prince 
Maurice, of Nassau in the Low 
Countries, against the Spaniards, was 
desirous to return home. It is well 
known how rigidly Queen Elizabeth 
was wont to exact obedience from her 
subjects, and even her favourites, of 
whom Sir Robert was one. He appears 
to have had some difficulty in obtain- 
ing this permission. On this occasion, 
his sister, the Countess, is found kindly 
exerting herself in his cause. Row- 
land White, one of the household of 
the Earl of Pembroke, says, in a letter 
to Sir Robert, dated Ash Wednesday, 
1597, “My lady Pembroke your 
sister has written most earnestly once 
again to my Lord Treasurer to pro- 
eure your leave to return, and now 
again there is a new hope the matter 
may go forward.” In this year also 
she is addressed by Henry Lock, the 
poet, in his “ Sundry Christian Pas- 
sions, contained in two hundred son- 
nets.” To these, he adds, “sundry 
affectionate sonnets of a feeling con- 
science,” in which one sonnet is found 
dedicated to her. This poet, who 
appears to have received but a small 
share of poetic inspiration, is only 
meritorious as having been among 
the first to adopt divine rather than 
amatory subjects. 


We learn from Nichols’s Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth, that she was in 
the number of Peeresses in 1595 who 
presented New Year’s gifts to the 
Queen. Her present was ten pounds 
in gold: the Earl gave twenty. She 
received from the Queen a gift of gilt 
plate, nineteen ounces in weight. In 
1578 she had made a similar present, 
and had received in return a gilt pot 
of 23 oz. weight. It does not speak 
highly for the refinement of those times, 
when we see a lady of high rank 
making a present to the Queen of ten 
pounds sterling, and the Queen her- 
self receiving it. The gifts appear so 
equally balanced that most probably 
neither party was the loser. 

A pretty trait of her maternal care 
is met with in a letter of Rowland 
White to Sir Robert Sidney, at this 
period. Her son, Lord Herbert, it 
appears, was affected with pains in the 
head. In a letter to Sir Robert, then 
in Germany, dated 19th January, 
1599, White says, “ My Lady Pem- 
broke desires you to send her over 
some of your excellent tobacco.” He 
gives the reason for this request in a 
letter of the 26th January: “I open 
a letter from my Lord Herbert to me, 
who says that he hath a continual pain 
in his head, and finds no manner of 
ease but by taking of tobacco. He 


wills me to commend him to you, and 
to signify that you cannot send him 
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a more pleasing gift than excellent 
tobacco. The like request I make 
from my Lady Pembroke.” 

In the latter part of 1599, the 
Countess was honoured by a visit of 
Queen Elizabeth, at her residence, 
either of Ramsbury or Wilton, in 
Wiltshire, most probably the latter. 
We find no mention made of this visit 
in the “Progresses” of that queen, 
but we learn there that in the begin- 
ning of 1600 she was in North Wilt- 
shire. Rowland White says in a letter 
to Sir Robert Sidney, in October, 
1599, “Lord Herbert is to have 
200 horse sent up by his father to 
conduct her Majesty’s person.” This 
was most probably an escort for the 
sovereign to the mansion of the 
Herberts. We are led to conclude 
that the Queen did visit them shortly 
before the opening of the year 1600, 
by the fact that in “ Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody,” published in 1611, there 
is “a Pastoral Dialogue in praise of 
Astrea,” meaning Elizabeth, “made 
by the excellent Lady, the Lady Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, at the Queen’s 
Majesty’s being at her house at 
near .” The Queen perhaps en- 
tered Wiltshire and visited Wilton 
the latter part of 1599, and continued 
her stay in that county till the early 
part of 1600. 

Early in 1601, another bereavement 
befel this estimable lady. Henry, Earl 
of Pembroke, died on the 19th January, 
and was succeeded in his titles by his 
eldest son, William, then in his twenty- 
first year. Judging from the character 
meek her husband bears in the page 
of history, it is highly probable that in 
his society she enjoyed all the comforts 
and endearments of the married state. 
He is mentioned as a friend of religion 
and a patron of learning, and we may 
feel assured that, though he was not 
distinguished by genius so eminent as 
that possessed by his wife, they shared 
that happiness which ever flows from 
the union of similar tastes and senti- 
ments. That he was not deficient of 
talent is evident from the fact that 
Queen Elizabeth honoured him with 
the Garter, and the office of Lord 
President of the Council of the Marches 
of Wales, and she is never reproached 
with having lavished her favours on 
persons of inferior capacity. 

In his will, dated 18th January, 
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1595, the earl bequeaths to his widow, 
for her life, the use of 3,000 marks— 
one thousand in plate, one thousand 
in jewels, and one thousand in house- 
hold stuff. His lease of the manor of 
Iverchurch, or Ivechurch, or Ivyrose, 
in Wiltshire, he leaves to her, with the 
exception of the last year. For her 
life she is to have the manor and park 
of Devizes. To his second son, Philip, 
he bequeaths ten thousand marks. 
To his daughter Anne, he leaves 3,000/. 
to be paid her at the age of twenty- 
one, or eighteen, if she marries with 
the consent of her mother, and in case 
of her death, to her brother, Lord Her- 
bert. With the exception of some 
small legacies, among which are those 
to Moutfet and Massinger, above men- 
tioned, he bequeaths the remainder of 
his large property to William, Lord 
Herbert, his eldest son. Ina codicil 
to his will, he gives 1,000/. additional 
to his daughter. In it he also revokes 
an order given in his will that the 
Countess should find security for the 
restoration of the money, as he now 
requires no other than her own good 
faith. The bequests to her, though 
by no means ample, were probably 
sufficient to support her in the retire- 
ment in which she afterwards lived. 
In her forlorn state of widowhood, 
as she had before avoided mingling 
with the gay courtiers of Elizabeth, 
so she now kept aloof from the in- 
trigues of the sycophantic set that 
surrounded the irresolute James; but 
she did not experience that sickening 
neglect which is too frequently shewn 
to the unprotected widow. ee the 
king she received some marks of 
respect, and in the year 1615 he granted 
to her during her life Houghton Con- 
uest, or Dame Ellensbury Park, called 
so Ampthill Park, a royal manor in 
Bedfordshire. Edmund Conquest, the 
keeper, made over his interest there- 
in to Matthew Lister and Leonard 
Welsted,* trustees for Mary, Countess 
of Pembroke. She, holding the manor 
under the crown, built a splendid 
mansion there, where she resided oc- 
casionally. In Pennant’s Journey 
from Chester to London, there is a 
view of Houghton House, the shell of 





* Is this an ancestor of the poet, Leo- 
nard Welsted, celebrated in the Dunciad ? 
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which only now remains. In the year 
1601, the poet Charles Fitzjetfrey 
addressed her in his collection of Latin 
Epigrams, published under the title of 
« Afani,” 

In “The Progresses of James the 
First,” we find that in 1603 the 
Countess with her daughter was pre- 
sent at a festival at Windsor, and had 
the honour of kissing the hands of 
Queen Anne of Denmark. 

August 29th and 30th of this year 
the King and Queen were entertained 
at Wilton, where probably she still 
resided, as her eldest son the Earl of 
Pembroke did not marry the daughter 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury till the 
following year. At what period she 
lost her daughter, Anne, does not 
appear, but certainly in her widow- 
hood, as we have mentioned that in 
1603 she was with her mother at 
Windsor. We find that she was born 
before 1595, from the mention of her 
in the Earl’s will at that period. 
Perhaps, as she was buried at Cam- 
bridge, her mother retired thither 
sometimes to enjoy the society of the 
learned. 
In 1605, her younger son, Philip, 
being in high favour with King James, 
was created Earl of Montgomery, 
and Baron Shirland having been pre- 
viously knighted and made gentleman 
of the bedchamber. On the death of his 
brother in 1630, the titles of Pembroke 
and Montgomery became united in his 

rson. e declining years of the 

ountess were, perhaps embittered b 
the profligate conduct of this son. He 
appears to have been of a turbulent 
and unamiable disposition, ever em- 
broiling himself with others, and never 
retreating with honour. We are told 
by Chancellor Egerton, in his “ Me- 
moirs of the Peers of the reign of 
James I.” that he quarrelled with the 
Earl of Southampton at rackets, then 
a fashionable game, and did not act 
in a very becoming manner. We 
again find him behaving in a very 
unmanly way, heaping disgrace on his 
own noble name, and tarnishing the 
honour which ought to be the pride of 
an Englishman. The story is related by 
the cynical Francis Osborne, in his “ Me- 
morials of the Reign of King James.” 
It must be remembered that this writer 
deals largely in secret history and court 
scandal, and thus proclaims with double 

5 


force the meritorious character of the 
Countess, in not attempting to bring 
forward anything to her prejudice. 
He relates that Philip Herbert tamely 
submitted to a whipping from Ram- 
say, a Scotchman, at Croydon races, 
in the presence of many of the no- 
bility. (This Ramsay was the ruf- 
fian who murdered the Earl of Gowrie, 
and for this eminent service was cre- 
ated Viscount Haddington by King 
James.) Osborne says, commenting 
on the disgraceful conduct of Philip 
Herbert, “* His mother tore her hair 
upon hearing it, who, upon a like op- 
portunity, would have ransomed her 
own repute, if she had not redeemed 
her country’s. She was sister to that 
Sir Philip Sidney, to whom he ad- 
dressed his ‘ Arcadia,’ and of whom he 
had no other advantage than what he 
derived from that partial benevolence 
of fortune in making him a man, which 
yet she did in some judgment recom- 
pense in beauty, her pen being nothing 
short of his, as I am ready to attest as 
far as so inferior a reason may be 
taken, having seen incomparable letters 
of hers.” Osborne then proceeds to 
state that the King, imputing the for- 
bearance of Herbert in not chastising 
his favourite Ramsay to a wish to 
preserve a good understanding be- 
tween the English and Scotch parties 
at court, created him in one day, 
Knight, Baron, Viscount, and Earl. 
In this assertion he is incorrect. 
Philip Herbert never was a Viscount. 
Some time elapsed between his re- 
ceiving knighthood and his being made 
a peer. He was made Earl of Mont- 
gomery in 1605, and Mr. More in a 
etter to Mr. Winwood, dated March 
11, 1611, mentions his chastisement 
at Croydon as something quite recent. 

It is to be presumed that the ho- 
nours heaped upon her unworthy son 
Philip could have no effect in blinding 
a woman of the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s piety and understanding to the 
vices which deformed his character, 
and many bitter pangs doubtless 
must these reflections have caused 
her. “ His intellect,” says Clarendon, 
“was of no high order, as he pretended 
to no other qualification than to un- 
derstand horses and dogs very well.” 
Indeed a great love of these sports 
seems to have been a common failing 
of both the brothers, judging from the 
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lines quoted by Rowland White ina 
letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury. 


* The Herberts every Cock-pit daye 
Doe carry away 
The golde and glory of the daye.”’ 


The Earl of Montgomery at last 
crowned his failings by becoming the 
tool of the rebels against King Charles 
the First ; “ and thus,” says Clarendon, 
“he got into actual rebellion, which he 
never meant todo.” He died in the 

ear 1649. The Countess of Pem- 

roke’s eldest son, William Earl of 
Pembroke, was, on the other hand, a 
man distinguished by many virtues 
with but few imperfections; and would 
thus be a source of comfort to her, 
and a worthy object of her maternal 

ride. His virtuous character, as 
sketched at some length by Clarendon, 


resents a striking contrast to that of 


is brother. To the first book of his 
admirable history we must refer, 
agreeing with Dr. Johnson,* that “ il- 
lustrations drawn from a book so 
easily consulted should be made by 
reference rather than transcription.” 

Of the latter years of her life we 
have but very little information left 
us. In 1609 she rented Crosby Hall 
of the Earl of Northampton, and re- 
sided there until 1615. John Davies 
of Hereford, the poet, brother to 
James Davies, a celebrated writing 
master of this period, addresses her in 
his “ Wit’s Pilgrimage,” accompanied 
with a poetical translation of Eight 
Psalms. In his “ Scourge of Folly,” 
published in 1611, he addresses her in 
an epigram, not remarkable for its 

int, and quaintly signs himself “ the 

riton of her praise.” She appears then 
to have visited the continent, as men- 
tion is made of her in one of Sir 
Dudley Carleton’s Letters, 1616, as 
being then at Spa in Germany, and 
drinking the waters there, which had 
rather injured her health than im- 
proved it. 

Probably in these her later days, 
when her thoughts were turned en- 
tirely to the confidence which she felt 
in the revealed truths of religion, she 
finished and revised her poem, which 
still exists in manuscript, under the 





* Life of Fenton. 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XXIV. 
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title of “The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Passion.” Perhaps also at this period 
she completed the translation of the 
Psalms, begun many years before con- 
jointly with her illustrious brother. 

On her return from the continent, 
she resided occasionally at her man- 
sion at Houghton Conquest, and some- 
times in London, at her house in Al- 
dersgate Street, which appears to have 
been situated where Shaftesbury 
Place now stands. Here she would 
have the opportunity of living on terms 
of intimacy with the virtuous Donne, 
at that time her neighbour, bein 
dean of St. Paul’s, who has abbot 
her in some commendatory verses on 
her translation of the Psalms. The last 
mention we have of her, is in “ The 
Progresses of James the First,” where 
we find that he honoured her with a 
visit at her country mansion at 
Houghton Conquest, or Ampthill 
Park, in July, 1621. 

She died at her residence in Alders- 
gate Street, September 25, 1621, aged 
probably 67 years. 

Her body was interred in Salisbu 
Cathedral, by the side of her husband. 
No monument was raised to her me- 
mory, but her name will ever live in 
her fine epitaph : 


‘* Underneath this marble hearse, 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and fair and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.”’ 


These lines, though generally as- 
signed to Ben Jonson, are also claimed 
on very good grounds, for William 
Browne, the author of “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” an elegant poet of that pe- 
riod. In the Lansdowne collection, No. 
777, is a volume of his poems in ma- 
nuscript, and among them is this epi- 
taph. As he was a great favourite 
with William Earl of Pembroke, it is 
not improbable that he would thus 
celebrate the illustrious parent of his 
worthy patron. In Addison’s time, 
this epitaph was not ascribed to Ben 
Jonson, but was considered of uncer- 
certain authorship. (Spectator, No. 
323). The above lines have been set 
to music by Travers: to them were 
afterwards added the following lines, 
distorted by —e conceits. 

9 
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‘¢ Marble piles let no man raise 
To her fame ; for after days 

Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn statue, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb.’’ 


These have also been assigned to 
Ben Jonson, but more justly to Wil- 
liam, Earl of Pembroke, her son, who 
inherited a portion of his mother 
poetical genius, and whose initials are 
attached to the original copy. Perhaps 
he may have intended, them to plead 
as an apology for his neglect or par- 
simony in omitting to raise a “ marble 
pile” to her memory. 

No will made by her is to be met 
with; probably, as the bulk of her pro- 
perty would revert to the Crown and 
the Earl of Pembroke on her death, 
she made none. She appears not to 
have left any bequests to the univer- 
sities or other public institutions. In- 
deed, it could not be expected that 
her small income would admit of such 
beneficence, in addition to the libe- 
rality exercised towards her immediate 
dependants. Similar to her brother 
in taste and pursuits, she bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to him in her coun- 
tenance. Spenser is a witness to this 
similarity; in his “ Colin Clout,” he 
calls her, 


‘* The gentlest Shepherdess that lives this 

day, (spright, 
And most resembling, both his shape and 
Her brother dear.’’ 


And indeed the portraits of her present 
a strong likeness to the features of her 
brother. She has been represented by 
her encomiasts as the possessor of 
great personal beauty ; and in all pro- 
bability there was some ground for 
these compliments. Granger in his 
“ Biographical History,” enumerates 
several portraits of her,—an engraving 
by J. De Courbes, one by Simon Pass, 
1618, an original by Mark Gerrard, 
and some engravings of a modern 
date. In the likeness of her by Mark 
Gerrard we see a majestic rather than 
a pleasing expression, but it appears to 
have been taken at an advanced period 
of her life, when lapse of time and nu- 
merous bereavements had supplanted 
the bloom and cheerfulness of youth by 
the wrinkle and more stern expression of 


old age. A modern three-quarter por- 
trait engraved by Harding represents 
her apparently in the prime of life, 
and with beautiful features. ‘The surly 
Francis Osborne, who is very slow to 
commend, even where he can find rea- 
son for so doing, is perhaps right in 
stating that she was considered beau- 
tiful “ by some,” as she seems to have 
been, like her brother Philip, the pos- 
sessor of fine rather than beautiful 
features ; which do not always com- 
mand universal admiration. Her por- 
trait by Simon Pass, published three 
years before her death, represents the 
features of an aged lady of a somewhat 
melancholy expression of countenance. 

A short review of her works will be 
necessary and desirable, that we may 
form an estimate of her merits as an 
author. 

Of the “ Arcadia,” to which, if not 
a joint production of herself and her 
brother, she can lay some claim as 
having given it finishing touches, and 
relieved it of many blemishes, we are 
justified in pronouncing that it pro- 
mises to bestow on its author an im- 
mortality in the literary annals of this 
country. That it is by no means so 
universally perused at this period as it 
was two centuries since, is attributable 
rather to a change in the public taste 
than to any defect in the work itself. 
In so extensive a volume it is surpris- 
ing how the interest is maintained 
throughout, and with how much dis- 
crimination the various features of 
character are developed. Without 
degenerating into pedantry or affec- 
tation, the morals inculcated are of 
the highest tone, and the sentiments 
are of the most refined nature. The 
beauty of the descriptions affords ample 
testimony of the vigour and fertility of 
the poet’s imagination. It would be 
presumptuous, knowing as we do that 
Sir Philip Sidney was an elegant poet, 
to say that many of the beauties of 
the “ Arcadia” are owing to the as- 
sistance which he received from the 
Countess of Pembroke; but some 
of them doubtless, in her revision 
of it, were matured by the concep- 
tions of her well-stored fancy. This 
work, however, has not escaped the 
frigid censure of Horace Walpole. 
In his “ Royal and Noble Authors” 
he styles it “a tedious, lamentable, 
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pedantic romance.” But his dispraise 
sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the commendations of such 
men as Sir William Temple, Heylin 
the cosmographer, and the poet Cowper, 
who highly applauds its beauty and 
morality. 

The virtuous Lord Plessisde Mornay 
was an intimate and dear friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney, who translated that 
nobleman’s defence of christianity, 
entitled “The true Use of the Christian 
Religion.” ‘This translation was pub- 
lished in the year 1587, about seven 
months after the death of Sir Philip. 
True to the congeniality of taste which 
had always existed between her and 
her brother, the Countess had imbibed 
a love for the works of his illustrious 
friend, and at Wilton, May 13, 1590, 
she finished a translation of his work 
styled, “A Discourse of Life and Death,” 
which was printed in 1592, and again 
in 1600, with the following title: “A 
Discourse written in French by Philip 
de Mornay, done into English by the 
Countess of Pembroke, printed for 
W. Ponsonby.” The witty Gabriel 
Harvey, in his “Letter of Notable 
Contents,” 1593, says, speaking of this 
translation, that it is “a restorative 
electuary of gems, the author of which 
Ido not expressly name, not because 
Ido not honour her with my heart, 
but because [ would not dishonour her 
with my pen, who I admire, and can- 
not blazon enough.” Park, in his 
edition of Lord Orford’s “ Royal and 
Noble Authors,” considers this trans- 
laion to have been a joint production 
of Lady Pembroke and Sir Philip 
Sidney. Jt may, indeed, have been 
suggested to her by him, but it is not 
probable that she would have usurped 
the merit of being the sole translator, 
if she could possibly, in truth, have 
reminded the world of their mutual 
affection by proclaiming it as the re- 
sult of their common labours. A 
melodious softness and a graceful sim- 
plicity characterize her style, and af- 
ford additional grounds for a belief 
that she had a greater share in the 
composition of the “ Arcadia” than has 
been generally imagined. Lodge, who 
in his “ Portraits” is severe upon her 
merits as a writer, acknowledges that 
her prose composition has great merit, 
and that itis far better than her verse ; 
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“it is more ornamented,” he says, 
“yet more graceful ; more metaphorical, 
yet more simple and intelligible.” The 
extreme beauty of the following ex- 
tract from the commencement of the 
work will give evidence of her attain- 
ments as a writer of prose composi- 
tion. 


“Tt seems to me strange, and a thing 
much to be marvelled, that the labourer, 
to repose himself, hasteneth, as it were, 
the course of the sun; that the mariner 
rows with all his force to attain the port, 
and with a joyful cry salutes the descried 
land ; that the traveller is never quiet nor 
content till he be at the end of his voyage ; 
and that we in the meanwhile, tied in this 
world to a perpetual task, tossed with con- 
tinual tempests, tired with a rough and 
cumbersome way, cannot yet see the end 
of our labour but with grief, nor behold 
our port but with tears, nor approach our 
home and quiet abode but with horror and 
trembling. This life is but a Penelope’s 
web, wherein we are always doing and un- 
doing ; a sea open to all winds, which, 
sometime within, sometime without, never 
cease to torment us; a weary journey 
through extreme heats and colds, over 
high mountains, steep rocks, and thievish 
deserts : and so we term it in weaving this 
web, in rowing at this oar, in passing this 
miserable way! Yet, lo! when death 
comes to end our work; when she 
stretcheth out her arms to pull us into 
port ; when, after so many dangerous 
passages and loathsome lodgings, she would 
conduct us to our true home and resting- 
place ; instead of rejoicing at the end of 
our labour, of taking our comfort at the 
sight of our land, of singing at the approach 
of our happy mansion, we would fain (who 
would believe it?) retake our work in 
hand, we would again hoist sail to the 
wind, and willingly undertake our journey 
anew. No more ¢hen remember we our 
pains; our shipwrecks and dangers are 
forgotten ; we fear no more the travels and 
the thieves.” 


It is worthy of remark, that the 
personification of death (now styled 
the “ king of terrors”) as a female in 
this passage evinces a highly classical 


taste. nT. BR. 
(To be continued.) 
Mr. Ursan, Lewes, July 16. 


WHENEVER for the first time L 
visit any old parish church, one of the 
principal objects of my curiosity is the 
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chapel so frequently occurring at the 
east end of the south aisle, the archi- 
tecture of which is generally more 
modern than that of the remainder of 
the fabric, belonging, in perhaps a 
majority of instances, to the fifteenth 
century. 

An interesting specimen of this ad- 
junct is to be found at HorsmonpEn, 
co. Kent. Too often there remains 
no carved stone in the walls, no painted 
escucheon in the windows, much less 
any inscription, to indicate the pious 
founder; but in this instance there is 
on the separating oak screen the fol- 
lowing legend : 

Orate pro bono aestatu alecie campeon. 


In the 16th century the Campions 
had a seat at Combwell, in the ad- 
jacent parish of Goudhurst, but I am 
unable to throw any light upon the 
parentage and history of the lady who 
thus implores the prayers of the faithful. 

This church contains many other 
interesting memorials of other times. 
On the chancel floor there is a brass 
for an ecclesiastic—probably an an- 
cient rector. The riband surrounding 
the verge of the stone has been re- 
moved, but there is an inscription upon 
the breast informing us that the defunct 
gave his manor of Liese(?) to the 
neighbouring abbey of Begeham. 

a large mural monument in the 
chancel to the family of Browne, is the 
following quaint epitaph, evidently 
flourished by the pen of some writing 
master. 

**Reader, stand still: when the Almightie’s 
hand 
Had wrote these copies faire, then vnderstand, 
He ae them ore with dust, that they might 
e 
Secur’d from blots, discharg’d from injury : 
When God shall blow away this dust, they shall 
Be known to have been divinely pen’d by all,’” 

The tower, which is an elegant piece 
of perpendicular work, seems to have 
been erected at the joint expense of 
the families of Poynings and Fitz- 
Payne (?) whose names are delicately 
carved in the spandrels of the western 
doorway, viz. Poynings, Barry of siz, 
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and a bend, and Fitz-Payne, three lions 
passant, over all a bend. 

I lately visited the fine but sadly 
dilapidated old church at LinpFreLp, 
co. Sussex, where one of the southern 
chapels above alluded to also occurs. 
It is of the 15th century. Projecting 
from the wall on each side of the 
eastern window, is an angel supportin:; 
a shield. That to the north is char; 
with ten..... 4, 3, 2, and 1, and has 
something in chief—what, I could not 
make out, through the many suc- 
cessive coats of whitewash with which 
it has been enshrined. The other is 
intelligible from its repetition in the 
glass of one of the windows: it is, Vert, 
ona chevron sable, between three leopards 
heads or, three escallops argent. Lhave 
not been able to identify it with any 
Sussex family. 

The fine old cruciform church of Poy- 
NinGs, co. Sussex, slightly described 
by the late W. Hamper, Esq. in Gent. 
Mag. for June, 1810, (p. 513); again 
in Brit. Mag. vol. I. p. 444, and lastly 
in Horsfield’s Sussex, vol. I. p. 176, 
has suffered much from the hands of 
the spoiler. The Rev. Dr. Holland, 
the venerable incumbent, has done all 
in his power to preserve the various 
relics of antiquity; but neither zeal 
nor wealth can restore what time, or 
fanaticism, or cupidity, or all three, 
have destroyed. The worthy rector 
has collected within the south transept 
the stones which, of old, in all proba- 
bility, bore a fine and unbroken series 
of brasses commemorative of the great 
baronial house of Poynings, but which 
now (alas!) present to the mortified 
eye of the inquiring archeologist an 
almost total blank! ‘There is, how- 
ever, one slab with the matrices of a 
flowered cross, a shield, and a sur- 
rounding legend, but without a trace 
of the brasses which originally filled 
them. Sowell, however, was the stone 
incised that great part of the inscrip- 
tion may, with some little difficulty, 
be made out, and, as no account of it 
has appeared in print, I beg to record 
it in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 


* ISSI : LIST : DAMETTE : DE: BISSEL : DE 
LA: BOR....ASAGE...ABENVR dG: DE...8: 8A: 
ALME : ENAIT : PITEE. 
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I must not omit to mention that Dr. 
Holland has, in a praiseworthy spirit, 
caused a printed account (drawn up 
by himself;) of the church and family 
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of Poynings to be suspended in the 
vestry, for the information of visitors, 
Yours, &c. 


Marx Antony Lower. 





ANCIENT INN AT SAINT ALBAN’S. 


(With a Plate.) 


NO local feature in England has of 
late years undergone greater altera- 
tion, from the ever-changing combi- 
nation of circumstances, than the 
er character of our provincial 

ostelries. ‘Those in large towns will 
shortly all be converted into “ Rail- 
road Hotels,” whilst the old-fashioned 
road-side inn is threatened with total 
annihilation. Already the great posting 
towns near London, such as Hounslow, 
Barnet, and St. Alban’s, show nothing 
but large empty houses, which were 
a few years since the scenes of 
incessant bustle and traffic: at Marl- 
borough the once great inn has become 
a public school; that at Salt Hill, 
with its favourite gardens, is converted 
into a private mansion; and almost 
every reader, perhaps, can add his 
own examples. It will now, there- 
fore, fall to the province of the histo- 
rian of manners and customs to place 
upon record the fleeting annals of our 
English inns.* 

The old form of Inns during the 
last century was customarily thus, 
—they presented a front towards 
the road, distinguished by a great 
swinging sign, either attached to the 
house or raised aloft on some solid 
posts and beams.f A gateway under 
the centre of the house led into a 
court-yard, which was surrounded 





* We beg to invite the communications 
of our correspondents upon this subject : 
for really we are at a loss to refer to any 
books in which Inns have been described. 
On the Signs of Inns there was a curious 
series of articles by Mr. Roby in our 
Magazine from March 1818 to September 
1819. Pugin in his Architectural Con- 
trasts has placed in juxta-position the 
ancient Inn at Glastonbury and one of 
our modern architectural impertinencies, 


by open galleries, along which the 
travellers were led to their several 
chambers, partially exposed to the 
wind and the rain, until they had 
closed their doors and ensconced them- 
selves within. Their lights were not 
so liable to be blown out by drafts of 
wind as in more modern days, because 
they were generally carried in close 
lanterns. 

Many of these open-galleried Inns 
still exist even in the metropolis. 
There are some in Bishopsgate Street 
and Aldgate, in Holborn, and the vici- 
nity of Smithfield, and several in the 
borough of Southwark.{ 

That this was an early form of Inns 
is shown by the example engraved in 
the accompanying plate; where the 
galleries are ornamented with the 
tracery of pointed architecture. We 
think this old Inn may be fairly dated 
not later than Henry the Sixth’s time, 
and it is certainly one of the most 
curious old houses we have seen of 
this description. We have no annals 
to recount of its particular history ; 
but we may remark that it is coeval 
with the time when the Abbat of St. 
Alban’s was one of the ecclesiastical 
lords of parliament, and the shrine of 
the saint himself one of the highest 
reputation and resort. 





+ Of one of the most sumptuous erec- 
tions of this kind, highly decorated with 
carving and painting, at Scole in Norfolk, 
there is a large engraving, and some 
smaller copies of it. 

t Of these the Talbot Inn has been 
frequently noticed from its supposed iden- 
tity with the Tabard, from which Chaucer’s 
pilgrims start on their way to Canterbury. 
There is a view of it in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September 1819. 
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The same kind friend who fur- 
nished the drawing has, at our request, 
supplied us also with a few miscel- 
laneous recollections of Ancient Inns 
in England, which, from his long 
acquaintance with most parts of the 
kingdom, cannot fail to be acceptable 
to our readers, especially to those who 
are interested in ancient architecture. 

The ancient Inn at Canterbury, 
which was used by the pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Thomas, remains, con- 
verted into houses and shops, and 
is described in the various works re- 
lating to that city. 

There are two or three in Southwark 
still remaining of ancient character. 
The Old Bell, and Bell and Crown, in 
Holborn, and the Belle Sauvage on 


The Mother. 
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Ludgate Till, retain some portions of 
ancient style. 

One of the most curious and inte- 
resting Inns is at Grantham in Lin- 
colnshire, called the Angel: whether 
it was originally built for an Inn is 
not known. 

At Bristol a part of the Talbot Inn 
is a half-timber house. 

At Corsham, in Wiltshire, a very 
curious old house was used as an Inn 
in 1809, called the Red Lion; there 
is another very remarkable mansion, 
now employed in the same way, at 
Norton St. Philip's, in Somersetshire. 

The George Inn at Glastonbury we 
are well acquainted with from the 
engravings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 





THE MOTHER. 


‘* The affections are their own justification.” 


WorpDswortn. 


“OH! give me children, or I die!” 
It was the Hebrew mother’s prayer ; 
And Nature pleaded for herself 


In accents of despair. 


By angels led, to earth they came, 
In blushing clouds of roseate hue ; 
Mysterious gift! that glided down 


As silently as dew ! 


For weeks, for months, through hope and fear, 
The fond maternal love is tried : 

Is it a dream? She wakes, and sees 
A sleeping cherub at her side. 


Angelic motions—tenderest smiles— 
Its waking joys, its tranquil rest, 

Sweet emblems of the infant’s years, 
Are mirrored in the mother’s breast. 


And must they part? can aught remain 
In stedfast permanence below ? 

Again reluctant Nature points 
The desolated home of woe. 


* 


* 








The Mother. 


She looked her sorrows in the face, 
As one who could not be beguiled ; 
Her heart it had no other place 
But in the bosom of her child. 


She heard the clock’s slow pulses beat, 
Night after night, the livelong year : 

The stifled voice, the muffled tread, 
Sole sounds that met a mother’s ear. 


Night after night she sate and watched 
The glimmering taper’s shaded ray, 
With sleepless eye for ever fixed 
On that lov’d image of decay. 


But ever as the taper sank, 
And here and there you might espy 
The glimpses of the morning light 
Come upward in the sky ; 


Might see the stars fade one by one 
Beneath the cold clear eye of morn ; 

*Twas then within her heart she felt 
Another day was born. 


So month by month passed slowly on ; 


The Spring came from her early bower, 
And Summer with her garlands smiled 
On all but on that fading flower. 


Then Autumn’s suns went down : how slow 
Moved on each long autumnal day ! 

And now she from the casement looked 
Upon the Wintry landscape grey. 


Oh! blessed love! that still was fixed 
On that pale couch a second Spring ; 
And now a second Summer came 
On sorrow-laden wing. 


And still she gazed on all she loved, 
Upon that wasted cheek of snow ; 

Day after day it was the same 
Unutterable woe. 


But when she saw the golden sun, 
On the bright grass the children play, 
And songs and shouts of laughter rose 
To welcome in the May ; 


The common light of Nature sent 
Into her heart a deeper gloom, 

For sorrow like a shadow loves 
The silence of the tomb. 








The Mother. 


Songs that from happy childhood came 
Spake of the couch where sickness lay. 

Hide that resplendent sky of flame ! 
Those thoughtless sounds in pity stay! 


Bui, fixed for ever on her form, 
More dim the eye of love became, 

And feebler grew that gentle voice 
That breathed a mother’s name; 


And feebler moved those little hands 
Around a mother’s bosom thrown ; 

The painful day, the sleepless night 
Had claimed her for their own. 


Yet Time, to the despairing heart, 
Its last best gift of mercy brings ; 
She sees the expecting seraphs watch ; 
She hears the rush of angel wings. 


Their eyes of tenderest love they bent 
On that sweet floweret faded there ; 

They knew their high commission sent 
To waft her through the realms of air. 


They placed their soft hands on her heart ; 


They listened for the coming breath ; 
Then looked into each other’s eyes, 
And whispered “It is death.” 


And now for thee the future lies 
Wrapt in the image of the past ; 

Beneath its shadows thou wilt live 
While time and thought shall last. 


It were a sinful thing to wish 
One smile within thy heart to rise, 
Where now, in melancholy calm, 
Thy child’s reflected image lies. 


But Hope, and Love, and Faith shall live 
When envious Time has passed away ; 
And there are spirits sent to guard 
The helpless children of the clay. 


Oh! this is Truth! and there is One 
As kind to give, as strong to save ; 
If not—why let us go and die 
Upon the loved one’s grave. 


Benhall, Aug. 18, 1845. 














REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Saul; a dramatic sketch,—Josephine to 
Napoleon,—and other Poems. 


WHOEVER is the author of this 
volume of poems has a poetical taste, 
correct and elegant, with a power of 
embodying his thoughts in appropriate 
language and versification. ‘The chief 
poem is the dramatic one of Saul, in 
which the only fault we find is that it 
ends rather feebly ; but the poetical 
spirit breathes freely through the other 
parts. Saul is certainly the most 
poetic character in the whole history 
of Scripture ; but as the others are so 
few in number, and all the interest de- 
pending on only one great circum- 
stance, the appearance of the spirit of 
Samuel, the best way of treating it 
as a drama would be as Milton has the 
Samson Agonistes, by introducing a 
chorus, and keeping the poetry up to 
a severe and elevated strain; and, per- 
haps, it is some disadvantage to the 


present writer, as regards his choice of 
a subject, that the reader cannot but 
remember Mr. Sotheby’s beautiful 


poem on the same subject. However, 
with all these deductions the present 
poem is so pleasing a composition that 
we should advise the writer to make 
it the groundwork of a still better, in 
which he can develope more fully the 
grand mysterious character of Saul, 
with all its striking contrasts, and then 
adorn the whole with fine choral odes, 
full of weighty thought and harmony. 
As a specimen of the style we give an 
early speech of Saul. 


Chosen of God ! for what end was I chosen ? 
Unknown to power and greatness, I aspired 
not 
Unto the perilous honour, nor could shun it. 
It found me peaceful, happy ; youth had not 
Withdrawn its flush of pride, whilst manhood 
knit [riches. 
My nerves for action; health, content,—nay 
I left them, seized the proffer’d diadem, 
And bound my temples with a crown of cares. 
Gave health and strength—the easy toils of 
day, (them—gone ; 
And night’s sweet slumbers which repaid 
Youth, and its spring of pleasures—inno- 
cence— 
Mirth unalloyed with sorrow—and a heart 
Sinless as yet, for it had not been tempted— 


For mental toils which no repose could claim 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XXIV, ; 


And cares that watch’d for others.—I exchang’d 

My happiness for greatness, to be thought 

That which I was not ; envied and adored 

By those who gaze on the external pomp 

Of majesty, nor see beneath it lurk 

Sorrow of heart, and sickness of the soul. 

Chosen of God ! in his displeasure, which 

I since have largely tasted, I was made 

King of an infant empire ; left to struggle 

With wars abroad, and secret foes at home; 

When peace, if won, its blessings bright to all 

But me. I only ruled to serve my subjects— 

Gave all my days to them—my nights to them— 

Fed them, as doth the pelican its young, 

With my own blood—and what was my re- 
ward ? &c. 

The next pom in importance— 
Josephine to Napoleon—is an elegant 
Ovidian epistle, freely and prettily 
versified ; and the only objection we 
make to it is in the subject matter 
being too recent, and therefore not 
bearing the poetic dress so well 
as those that are moved away into 
some of the indistinctness that distance 
gives. We think of the real not the 
poetic Josephine, and are recollecting 
the memoirs while perusing the poem. 
From the smaller and lighter pieces 
we select the translation of Catullus’ 
delicate little poem, 

Ad Sirmionem Peninsulam. 

Sirmio, of fair isles the fairest, 

Of peninsulas the rarest, 

Which the ocean’s wide domain, 

Or which inland seas contain ; 

Ah ! how pleased, how joyfully 

Do I now revisit thee ! 

Scarce I trust my sight, it seems 

One of life’s illusive dreams, 

That, escaped Bithynia’s plain, 

do gaze on thee again. 

Day of happiness and bliss, 

What in life can match with this? 

When with lighter heart the mind 

Care and sorrow leaves behind, 

And, our weary wanderings o’er, 

We have reached our own low door, 

And, no more abroad to roam, 

Taste the sweet delights of home. 

This, and this alone, repays 

All the toils of former days. 

Haste thee, Sirmio, lovely seat! 

Haste thy lord’s return to greet ; 

Bid thy lake its waters swell, 

Mine and its delight to tell, 

While within the roof replies 

To our mirth and melodies. 

2M 
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Voices from the Early Church; a 
Series of Poems. 


THESE poems are written with 
elegance, and with the meekness and 
purity of a devotional spirit, but are 
so deeply imbued with the peculiar 
views of the author, that few would 
feel pleasure in them, but those whose 
sentiments are similar. Not that the 
author is a Romanist, but he considers 
“that the English divines have been 
uncharitable in their language towards 
Rome, and that as Christians we ought 
to seek more earnestly than we do, a 
re-union with her, but he is not dis- 
posed to conceal or explain any of her 
corruptions.” Some of the pieces are 


too long for us to extract, and we 
have chosen as a specimen one that 
comes within a convenient compass ; 
though others of more poetical power 
might be found. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE WALLS OF 
ANCIENT CHURCHES, (P. 64.) 


Sweet village church! some relics fair 
Are left thee, but thy walls are bare ; 
The motto’s grace, the text sublime, 
That graced thee in the olden time, 
Are vanished quite away, 
Or, if aught still attract the eye, 
It speaks of human vanity ; 
Unmeasured praise, when praise should 
cease, 
O’er Christian tombs the gods of Greece, 
Or spoils of battle-fray. 


Not one of all thy scrolls remain ! 
And who shall call them back again ? 
With them perchance has passed from earth 
The feeling power that gave them birth : 
The rudest hands that live 
May crush to earth the opening rose, 
And soil the blush its leaves disclose ; 
But He alone who made has power 
To raise again the drooping flower, 
And bid its bloom revive. 


Of old, retiring from the din 
And weariness of strife and sin, 
Our fathers sate these scrolls beneath, 
And heard them speak of vanquished Death 
And Grief for ever fled : 
The traveller who toils all day 
Beneath the summer’s scorching ray, 
Sees not with more unfeigned delight 
The milder glories of the night 
Steal out above his head. 


Sweet village church ! the birds on high 

Caressingly around thee fly, 

And when the rays at evening hour 

Shine softly on their ancient tower 
And steal thy walls along ; 
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Thou art no more a thing of earth, 
Thy soul of holiness looks forth 
In consecrated beauty then, 
As if the sinful hands of men 

Had never done thee wrong. 


Minds are there that are ever free, 

Idolatrous of liberty ! 

All veils of mystery, which delay 

Their onset here they tear away— 
Their faith is all their own: 

Too soaring in their thoughts to heed 

Canon, anathema, or creed, 

They live in light without a cloud, 

Seated above the ignoble crowd, 
Aloft on reason’s throne. 


Sweet village church! I would these bold 
Ambitious spirits could behold 
Thine ivied walls and portals hoary, 
Touched by that stream of evening glory! 
Then hast thou mystic speech, 
Whiche’en in them, perchance, might press 
Suspicion of their littleness, 
And make their faltering sense surmise 
Of golden pathways to the skies, 
Which reason cannot reach. 


O pride of intellect ! how dread 
The giddy paths thou lov’st to tread, 
Thou prodigal ! thine elder born 
Is evermore thy jest and scorn, 
And hence while at the source 
Thy poor deluded votaries think 
Of Wisdom’s living flood to drink, 
Furthér and further from the light 
They plunge in depths of thickest night, 
And misery marks their course. 


Our yocal walls, in days of yore, 
With holiest words were lettered o’er, 
And therefore thou would’st havethem bare 
And freezing cold, as now they are: 

But thou who bring’st to waste 
Our ancient dwellings hold their own,— 
A power, perchance to thee unknown, 
E’en now is sweeping on its way 
To dash the usurpers of to-day, 

And build again the past. 


Thine eyes were ever bent on high,— 
Look up and question yonder sky, 
No sign of danger can’st thou see? 
Thou can’st not—nay, then come with me, 
And in those regions dread 
Where throneless kings in sufferings wait 
The sentence of their endless state, 
Perchance we may discover one, 
Among the generations gone, 
Who shall the enigma read. 


See’st thou yon form of splendour faded, 

Yon kingly brow with sorrow shaded ? 

That, that is he, whose blasted frame 

Shook when he saw the words of flame 
Upon his palace wall— 

Belshazzar !—ask of him, for he 

Was arrogant of heart like thee, 
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And knows the ills th’ Almighty wreaks 
On haughty souls—but hark ! he speaks, 
Prepared to tell thee all. 
Thy time is near, he cries; the power 
Which struck me in my careless hour, 
And traced, amid the festal din, 
The lurid record of my sin, 
Is threatening thee to-day : 
Behold ! thy great ones are dismayed ! 
Thy merits in the balance weighed, 
Are light as chaff and kick the beam, 
And, unsubstantial as a dream, 
Thy kingdom fades away. 





Lusitania Illustrata, &c. 
Adamson. 

THIS is a very pleasing little 
volume, containing a selection of 
sonnets of the Portuguese poets, with 
biographical sketches of them pre- 
fixed, forming Part I., the literary 
department of the work. It is printed 
at Newcastle, and dedicated to the 
Duke de Palmella. It contains an 
account of twenty-four poets, begin- 
ning with Francisco de Miranda 1495, 
and ending with Belchoir M. Curvo 
Semedo 1809. The translator has 
done justice to the sonnets by a clear 
and poetical version. We give one 
from Fr. Aj. Cruz, p. 28. 

Of lively spring this vale displays the charms. 

The birds here sing, and plants and flowers 

are seen, 

With joy to deck the fields; the ivy green 
Around the loftiest laurel twines its arms ; 
Calm is the sea, and from the rivers flow, 

Now gently ebbing, asks a smaller due, 

Whilst loveliest dawnings waken to the view, 
But not for me, who ne‘er a change must 

know ; 
In tears I fearful wait my coming fate, 
And mourn the memory of my former state, 

And nought have I to lose, nor ought to 

hope ; 
Useless to him a change, for whom no joy 
Nor pleasure may his future time employ, 
Whose sorrows can admit no wider scope. 
The second we give from Manuel 
M. de Bocage, p. 84. 


If it is sweet in summer’s gladsome day 
To see the morn in spangled flowerets 
dressed, 
To see the sands and meadows gay caressed 
By river murmuring as it wends its way,— 
If sweet, to hear amid the orchard grove 
The winged lovers to each other chaunt, 
Warble the ardour of their present love, 
And in their songs their joyous bliss 
descant,— 
If it is sweet to view the sea serene, 
The sky’s cerulean brightness, and the 
charms 
Which nature gives to gild this mortal scene, 
And fill each living thing with soft alarms,— 


By John 
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More sweet to see thee, conquered by my sighs, 
Deal out the sweetest death from thy soft 
yielding eyes. 
This little volume is a welcome addi- 
tion to our scanty library of Portu- 
guese literature. 


The Maniac, Improvisatore, and other 
Poems. By William Hurton. 
THIS gentleman announces his in- 
tention of soon producing a poem of 
considerable length, which will be 
worthy of perusal. The present vo- 
lume then, we think, may be consi- 
dered as an advanced guard,—a bri- 
gade of light troops sent to clear the 
way, and to shew the author's ability 
of performing with success his pro- 
jected task. As an example of his 
power in blank verse we take— 


On the capstan’s head there lay an open 
volume 

Which he erewhile had been reading in, and, lo! 

I saw its title—*‘ Cowper’s Task,” the greatest 

Work of that truly good and graceful poet. 

And he’d been poring o’er that delightful page 

Wherein are told, in language unsurpassed 

For persuasive eloquence and incontrovertible 
truth, 

That he who is guilty of wilful cruelty towards 

The meanest created thing possessing life, 

Has sinned against their Maker and his own, 

And disturbed the economy of nature’s 
realm, &c. 
x * * * 

Oh! my friend, must 1 say more? must I 
indeed 

Undeceive ye? I must and will.—Then hear, 

That ship is a slave-ship, and therefore a 
floating hell, [fiends among. 

And he who commands it is an arch fiend 


Of his rhyming faculty we have the 
following :— 
True, my son, true! a marvellous genius rests 
there, 
None other than our beloved Shakespeare. 
Glad too am I to find by those last words you 
do not forget {met. 
The humble creed I expounded when first we 
There is a monody on the death of 
Thomas Campbell, which both for 
reflection and sentiment, in the novelty 
of the one and the excellence of the 
other, is worthy of all admiration. 
We must all die! as surely as this ball 
Sprang forth from chaos at the Maker's call 
We must all die! 


This general position being laid down, 
of course Mr. Campbell, as an indi- 
vidual, cannot escape the mournful 
doom, but still the possibility of his 
death is not to be taken for granted 
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nor believed without sufficient evi- 
dence, 


We start, we stammer, we question, and we 
doubt, out? 
And say—Is’t possible his lamp of life’s gone 
Dead—is he dead? asks one, with husk accent, 
In tones more deep than are by fiction lent— 
And is he dead ? 
So much for reflection, now for the 
sentiment. 
Oh! tell me! tell me! can ke be snatched 
away? 
Thirsted the insatiate for such high prey ? 
Why could he not content have seized upon 
Some of the many each less honoured than 
this one, &c. 
The conclusion, however, is consola- 
tory. 
And when his own “ Pleasures of Hope ” our 
souls upward train, 
Let us feel what pleasure’s in the hope to meet 
him there again. 
Many other poems of equal merit 
and excellence may be found without 
trouble in the volume. 


Practical Sermons on the Ten Com- 

mandments. By Rev. J. D. Hill. 

THESE discourses are very much 
to our taste. They are clear, impres- 
sive, and eloquent. They are full 
without being tedious from fulness; 
and they affect the feelings, while 
they appeal also to the undérstanding 
and reason of their hearers. The fol- 
lowing extract is from the 7th dis- 
course, a very superior one. 


“*To temperance the apostle adds 
watching—‘ Be sober ; be vigilant.’ Our 
Lord hath enjoined it in his prayer, ‘ Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.’ 
Exercises of penance have been corrupted, 
debased by credulity, and confounded with 
repentance, until even those working out 
their salvation with fear and trembling 
have rejected the observance of them as a 
vain delusion. Though John the Baptist 
preached repentance in the austerities of 
self-denial, no raiment of camel hair, or 
leather girdle about the loins, now an- 
nounces the hope of mortification and 
repentance. Though our Lord fasted forty 
days in the wilderness, no abstinence is 
now observed, except indeed at the tables 
of the poor. Though Jerusalem and all 
Judea went out into the wilderness con- 
fessing their sins, no retirement from the 
world, its pleasures or business, is now 
inculcated. Theatres are open and revels 
are not interrupted during Lent, and a 
darker cloth on the church is almost the 
only mark of that season of discipline 
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which is to prepare the soul for the pas- 
sion and resurrection of the Redeemer. 
But were not the early Christians more 
wise in retiring to the solitudes and de- 
serts, to meditate awhile on their soul’s 
health, and repress those offending appe- 
tites that run wild in the occupations of a 
busy world? Were they not more wise 
to become as David like the pelican in the 
wilderness and the owl in the desert, that 
lonelines might hear the voice of their 
groaning, and they might be with God in 
solitude, when his indignation and wrath 
pressed on them? Were not our ancestors 
more wise in appointing stated seasons of 
austerity and mortification to break the 
chains of sensuality that bind us to our 
enjoyments ; to intercept the attractions 
of pleasure; to ease the mind, and in- 
vigorate the principles of self-control ? 
‘ He who restrains himself in things lawful 
will not encroach on things forbidden.’ 
He who is ever hovering over the precipice 
of indulgence cannot hope to be secure. 
He who is ever nibbling at the pleasures 
it is fatal to partake of, cannot hope to be 
safe from the poison. Austerity is the 
natural antidote of licentiousness. And 
when the great work of repentance is 
begun, retirement and prayer withdraw 
the soul from the blandishments of secular 
delights, and introduce it to the growing 
peace and joy of communion with heaven. 
There is a charm yet lingering about that 
wilderness hallowed by our Lord’s fasting 
and temptation, which invites us to make 
trial of the discipline he imposed upon 
himself. There is a charm about those 
rocks and solitudes in which the Baptist 
turned the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just; solitudes to which 
the primitive Christians—witnesses of the 
world’s conversion—retired to meditate 
upon their soul’s health, as if the forest 
only was congenial to the depth of their 
repentance, and the desert alone supplied 
enough of silence for the examination of 
their hearts. They seem to have gathered 
consolation and plucked strength from 
the caves, and crags, and mountains; and 
the waters of Jordan, that washed the 
penitent in baptism, carried off to the 
bitter sea of death all the stains of sin 
that had defiled him,’’ &c. 


He who reads this extract will, we 
think, desire to know more of a volume 
in which instruction is conveyed in so 
attractive a form. 


A Peniaglot Dictionary of the Terms 
employed in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Practical Medicine, Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics, Medical Jurisprus 
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dence, Materia Medica, Pharmacy, 

Medical Zoology, Botany, and Che- 

mistry; in two Parts: I. with the 

leading Term in French, followed by 
the Synonymes in the Greek, Latin, 

German, and English; explanations 

in English, and copious illustrations 

in the different Languages: II. a 

German- English-French Dictionary, 

comprehending the scientific German 

Terms v the preceding Part. By 

Shirley Palmer, M.D. 8vo. pp. 656. 

DR. PALMER has supplied a most 
important desideratum in the medical 
sciences by the completion of this 
Pentaglot Dictionary. His system of 
lexicography is altogether original, 
and, by means of the convenient and 
useful method on which it is con- 
structed, he has embodied in it every 
advantage adapted to facilitate the 
attainment of philological knowledge 
by the aspirants to excellence in that 
noble and philanthrophic profession, 
whereof the Doctor himself has long 
been an enterprising and distinguished 
member. 

Instead of confining his definitions 
to the technology of physic exclusively, 
the author extends them, with admir- 
able success, into the cognate and sub- 
sidiary departments of philosophy and 
natural history ; and, according to our 
taste and judgment, the motives and 
aim which induced him to prefer this 
laborious course are eminently meri- 
torious, and worthy of high commen- 
dation. We also fully concur in opinion 
with him on the principle of selecting 
the French as the leading language of 
the work, because, as he justly ob- 
serves, this is expressly intended to 
assist the uninitiated in acquiring a 
correct knowledge of French and Ger- 
man medical and scientific literature ; 
besides, as the French is much more 
extensively studied than the German 
in this country, and is generally spoken 
or read in all the great medical schools 
and scientific institutions of Europe ; 
moreover, as the French possesses the 
signal advantage of furnishing a great 
number of modern scientific terms 
which will be sought for in vain in the 
Latin and in the other European lan- 
guages; and, in fine, as the German 
student, through the vocabulary of 
his native terms, enjoys a ready access 
to the stores of instruction which 
abound on every page of this diction- 
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ary ; so, on these conclusive grounds, 
we feel strongly disposed to ery 
that it will acquire not only a British, 
but an European circulation. 

From the peculiar and multifarious 
nature of Dr. Palmer’s lexicon we 
cannot undertake to sketch anything 
like an analysis of its contents; we 
shall therefore content ourselves with 
claiming the attention of our readers 
to the articles relating to Coffee, To- 
bacco, and Tea, as specimens of the 
perfect and happily condensated man- 
ner in which the work has been exe- 
cuted. 


““CaFE, s. m. coffea, f. L.—kafe, 
kafee, m. G.—coffee ; a term indiscrimi- 
nately applied to the fruit of the coffee- 
tree, to the tree itself, but more especially 
to the decoction or infusion of the roasted 
berry. This grateful beverage is indebted, 
for its peculiar fragrance and flavour, to 
an unknown principle developed in the 
process ofroasting. Stimulant and tonic, 
it constitutes a valuable article of diet, 
and is advantageously prescribed in the 
paroxysm of asthma, in poisoning by 
opium, and in intermittent, typhoid, and 
adynamic fevers.—CAFIENE, s. f. cafeina, 
cofeina, f.. L.—kaffeebitter, kaffeestoff, 
m. G.—caffeine, a peculiar substance dis~ 
covered in 1820, by Runge, in coffee, and 
classed among the immediate principles of 
vegetables.—CaFiER, CAFEYER, 8. mM. a 
genus in botany. Coffea (Pentandria, 
monogynia; Rubiacee), L.—der Kaffe- 
baum ,—coffee-tree, comprehending many 
species, the principal of which—C, Ara- 
bica,—cafier de Moka,—Arabian coffee- 
tree, a native of Arabia Felix, and since 
introduced into Batavia and South Ame- 
rica, yields the well-known coffee-berry.” 

‘“‘TaBAC, S. m. a genus in botany; 
Nicotiana (Pentandria, monogynia; So- 
lanee), LL.—the tobacco-plant, comprising 
many species. The leaf of the common 
tobacco,—le T. commun, ou de Virginie, 
N. tabacum,—gemeiner oder virginischer 
Tabak, G.—is stimulating, purgative, and 
narcotic. Its essential oil, instilled into 
a wound or sore, is said to produce fatal 
consequences. The Germans have an 
officinal extract and ointment—tabaks- 
extract und—Salbe,—of tobacco. This 
celebrated plant derives its generic de- 
signation from Jean Nicot, a native of 
Languedgc, who, in 1560, introduced it 
from Portugal into France,—its specific 
and European name, from the Mexican 
province of Tbbasko, or the island of 
Tobago, whence it was brought into Eu- 
rope.’? 

‘‘THE, s, m. in botany a genus, Thea 
(Polyandria, monogynia; Hesperidee), 
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of the French—and camellia (Monadel- 
phia, polyandria; Camellice), L. of the 
British systematic phytographists,— the 
tea-plant, comprising several species na- 
tives of China and Assam. Of these the 
celebrated J. viridis, et bohea,—le Thé 
vert, et bout, T. der griine Thee, und der 
Theebuh, G.—are said to yield indiscri- 
minately the green and the black teas of 
commerce, while the finer kinds of green 
are produced by the former alone. The 
infusion of the tea-leaf, especially of the 
green, is slightly bitter, astringent, sti- 
mulating, and sedative. Its occasional 
noxious effects upon the human system 
have been erroneously attributed to im- 
pregnation with copper. The nature of 
its active principle has not yet been dis- 
covered. Thé poudre a canon, F.—der 
Scheisspulverthee, G.— gunpowder tea. 
In popular language, tea is an incorrect 
synonyme of aqueous infusion and de- 
coction.’” 


Medical students and naturalists 
will be glad to find, by Dr. Palmer’s 
Preface, that he further proposes to 
compile a Supplement to his Diction- 
ary, accompanied by Latin, Italian, 
and English indexes. As it is, we 
regard it as a wonderful demonstration 
of industry, talent, erudition, and 
judgment ; and, in the meantime, we 
sincerely wish him health, with com- 
fort and energy, to enable him to 
finish his projected Appendix, and 
thus crown his enterprise by rendering 
it a national work. 


Fitz of Fitz-ford; a Legend of Devon. 
By Mrs. Bray. 


THIS forms the fourth volume in 
series of the new and illustrated edition 


of this lady’s works of fiction. “ Fitz 
of Fitz-ford” was the first of her local 
tales; and she may claim the merit of 
having struck out a new line of writing 
in the class to which it belongs, as in 
this work she first availed herself of 
some remarkable traditions of domestic 
history connected with families of 
eminence in the olden time, who were 
the principal persons in the town and 
neighbourhood in which Mrs. Bray 
now resides, in Devonshire. Com- 
bining with these some fragments of 
local tradition, by the power of an 
ardent imagination she has raised a 
deeply interesting tale of romance of 
the times of Elizabeth, that truly glo- 
xious queen. Her Devonshire sketches 
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amid the wild tors and sequestered 
valleys of Devon are truly picturesque ; 
and no less so are the pictures of the 
manners and customs of our ancestors, 
incidentally introduced. Among the 
more prominent characters, where all 
are so ably drawn, we would more 
especially name the Fitz, both father 
and son. The combination of sound 
sense and judgment in the former, 
with the follies of his occult studies, 
for which he was indebted to the age 
in which he lived, his whims and ec- 
centricities, his generosity of spirit and 
fond feelings as a father, altogether 
render him a familiar and favoured 
friend with the reader ; whilst his ro- 
mantic, unhappy, and irascible son is 
continually exciting his pity and his 
fears. Levi the Jew is well painted, 
and exhibits the marked features of 
his nation, through all the varied and 
trying circumstances in which he acts, 
with great truth and force. Judge 
Glanville,* the afflicted father but up- 
right man, who carries the authority 
of his high office infto the details of 
private life, is a noble portraiture of 
the legal character of the time of Eli- 
zabeth. Lady Howard, with all her 
firmness of mind, her talents, rank, 
and fortune, is a striking instance of 
how worthless are all such advantages, 
even to their possessor, where there is 
a want of principle. The conscience- 
stricken Standwich is very forcibly 
ne and the amiable and gentle 

argaret is a sad instance of those 
sorrows which the sins of the father 
too often bring upon the child. The 
honest but impassioned Slanning, and 
Barnabas Ferule, the pedantic but 
kind-hearted master of the Latin boys, 
and his friend the old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Alice of Fitz-ford, are all excels 
lent characters. 

On the whole, we may truly say 
that “ Fitz of Fitz-ford” is a work of 
genius, original in its kind, and in- 
structive in its aim, and, as such, can- 
not fail to interest the reader who 
delights to see works of imagination 
rendered subservient to the purposes 
of moral and religious truth. 





* Whose effigy, still remaining in the 
church of Tavistock, was engraved in our 
Magazine for September last, 
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Military History of the Irish Nation; 
comprising a Memoir of the Irish 
Brigade in the service of France. 
By the late Matthew O’Conor, Esq. 


8vo. 

THIS chapter in the history of Ire- 
land is, like everything else relating 
to that unhappy country, full of dee 
but melancholy interest. Sad, ple 4 
it is that one of the bravest nations in 
the world should, during a certain 
period of its history, have to look for 
the chief evidences of its valour, not 
at home and under its national flag, 
but on foreign soils and in foreign 
services. Let no one think that this 
fact is discreditable to our sister island. 
It was the result of English misgo- 
vernment, and, rightly considered, is 
shameful to us and not to them. 

When the war between James II. 
and William II. was brought to an 
end by the capitulation of ‘Limerick, 
it was one of the articles of that too 
celebrated treaty, that all persons who 
were in arms for James II. might, if 
they would, transport themselves to 
France. Nearly twenty thousand (p. 
193) brave men availed themselves of 
this miserable option, and, under the 
title of the forces of the exiled king of 
England, were organised by France 
into “ The Irish Brigade.” 

If Ireland had been properly go- 
verned this schism would soon have 
been closed; the seceders would either 
have returned, or, if buoyed up by 
long-continued expectation of the re- 
ascendancy of the Stuarts, they had 
still remained in foreign service, the 
lapse of a few years would have ex- 
hausted their unrecruited ranks. But 
the oppressive penal laws of William 
and Anne at once prevented the return 
of the exiles, and kept the country in 
such a state that “ Wild Geese,” as 
recruits for “ the bold Brigade” were 
popularly termed (p. 367), were never 
wanting. Many a creek on the wild 
coast of Clare afforded shelter to the 
little vessels which, from time to time, 
landed claret and brandy, and bore 
away a freightage of brave men, who, 
as long as France remained a mo- 
narchy, distinguished themselves for 
fidelity and heroism. In 1792 Louis 
XVI. presented the brigade with a 
banner which appropriately described 
them as “‘ Semper et ubique fideles;” and, 
after the Bourbons had followed the 
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fate of the Stuarts, many of the de- 
scendants of members of this celebrated 
corps maintained their national repu- 
tation in the wars of the republic and 
the empire. 

This history of their origin and ser- 
vices is a posthumous fas setven and 
part only of a larger work which the 
author contemplated. It is a difficult 
subject for the pen of an Irishman, 
especially in these days, and the author 
has not escaped falling occasionall 
into those sins against good taste which 
are almost inseparable from very high 
flights of eloquence. Still there is 
enough in the book to justify regret 
that its writer was not spared to pre- 
sent it to us in a finished shape. He 
thought justly and described cleverly, 
and practice would have made him 
a useful if not an eminent historical 
writer. 


A brief Account of the Parish of Stow- 
ting,* in the County of Kent, and of 
the Antiquities lately discovered there. 
By the Rev. Fred. Wrench, Rector 
of Stowting. 

THIS little tract acquaints us with 
some facts, useful as contributing to 
the practical illustration of history by 
the evidence of tangible remains. 

It opens with an extract from Hasted, 
tracing the descent of the manor of 
Stowting from the Kirkbys, temp. 
Edw. I. the Aldons, the Neyilles, the 
Kempes of Olantigh, the Clarkes, and 
other Kentish family names, to the 
Jenkins in the time of Charles I, in 
which family it now remains. 


“* There was a park at Stowting when 
Lambarde wrote his perambulation of the 
county in 1570; and by a MS. in the 
Surenden Library it appears that long 
before it was disparked and laid open 
several urns were fund lying in a trough 
of stone. Dr. Gale, in his commentary 
on Antoninus’ Itinerary, says Roman coins 
have been discovered in this parish at 
different times; which may be easily ac- 
counted for from its contiguity tothe above- 
named stone street, made by the Romans 
to connect their stations Durovernum and 
Portus Limanis (Lemanis?), This ac- 
count was further confirmed in the year 
1836. Some men who were digging stones 
in a place called ‘* the Pean,’’t (supposed 





* The name is probably a diminution 
of the Saxon yzop, locus. 
+ Qy? from Peanes, denarius. 
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to have been the ancient market place,) 
found coins of Carausius and Licinius ; 
and during the month of January 1844, 
while making a new road through the 
parish field (in order to render the ascent to 
the common more easy), skeletonswere dis- 
covered, together with the arms, brooches, 
beads, &c. depicted in the plates [ac- 
companying Mr. Wrench’s essay].”’ 


The skeletons were found from two 
to four feet below the surface of the 
earth embedded in chalk. One, which 
was most carefully uncovered, that no 
bone might be displaced, was a perfect 
female skeleton measuring 5 feet 2 
inches; under the neck were many 
very small yellow clay beads, a wire 
ring, two double green beads, and a 
small gilt coin, a rude imitation, in the 
opinion of Mr. Roach Smith, of a 
Byzantine or Merovingian coin in cir- 
culation about the period of the sixth 
century. The fibule of silver gilt, re- 
presented in plate II. are very re- 
markable ; they are of circular form, 
ornamented with a zigzag border, 
adorned with pieces of coloured glass ; 
the larger fibula in the centre of the 
plate has an interlacing cord-like pat- 


tern observable on many ancient 
crosses, which may be ascribed with 
great probability to the sixth or seventh 


century. It is worthy of particular 
notice that these fibule correspond 
very closely with one found at Breach 
Down, near Canterbury, by Lord 
Albert Conyngham, (see Archeologia, 
vol. XXX. p.48,) and another described 
as discovered at Ash, in the same 
county, by Mr. Charles Roach Smith 
- the same vol. p. 132, and the 
illustrative plates.) ‘The character of 
the articles found at Stowting in- 
dicate, in our opinion, deposition by 
two different nations, the Romano- 
Britons, and Saxons. Not probably 
during a period of warfare, but after 
the district of Kent had been ceded to 
Hengist and his followers, and the 
Britons and their northern visitors, 
who from auxiliaries had become con- 
quering invaders, had amalgamated, 
and were settled together in the old 
Roman towns, villages, and homesteads, 
interspersed along their military and 
vicinal ways. The newly located 
Saxons were probably content to inter 
their dead in the burial-places pre- 
viously in use by the Romano-Britons, 
and this < so obtained until churches 


and adjoining consecrated graveyards 
were established. It is a great error 
to suppose that all tumuliand sepulchral 
relics in the open field indicate the 
scenes of battles, and the slaughter 
occasioned by opposing hosts. 

We heartily wish that every dis- 
covery of ancient relics could find 
such able registrars as the Rev. Mr. 
Wrench and Mr. C. R. Smith. 

We may here take occasion to 
notice the clever little numbers pe- 
riodically issued by the gentleman last 
mentioned, under the title of “Col- 
lectanea Antiqua ;” proofs of his zeal 
and industry in bringing together 
materials which must be valuable in 
illustrating the state of the arts, and 
the prevailing superstitions of former 
ages. 


Chavenage, a Tale on the Cotswolds, 
MDCXLVIII. By R. W. Huntley, 
M.A. late Fellow of All Souls’ Col- 
lege. 8vo. 

THIS tale is related in verse; and 
the author has attempted a very dif- 
ficult task, in respect of the materials 
of which it is composed. These are 
no less than the most grave discussions 
on matters of state and religion, in- 
volving the great national tragedy of 
the death of Charles the First, in which 
the arguments pro et con. are con- 
ducted by a Gloucestershire county 
member, his amiable sister (or daugh- 
ter), Ireton, and Hugh Peters. Such 
are but untractable materials for a 
lively muse, unless like that of Butler 
she determines to render them ri- 
diculous, and they would demand the 
genius of a Milton to be made truly 
solemn and impressive. Mere cor- 
rectness of language and versification, 
even if combined with just delineation 
of character and a true exposition of 
the politics and sentiments of the age, 
will not form an interesting poem. 
Those passages of brilliant description 
or touching pathos which ought to 
relieve the tedium of prolonged argu- 
ment are unfortunately very rare in 
Mr. Huntley’s composition; and the 
following lines, which are put into the 
mouth of “the martyred King,” form 
one of the most favourable samples of 
his poetry that we can find : 

“Called by sweet Providence! God of my 

birth! 

Stay of my spirit ! called from this poor earth, 
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From false and cruel injuries called away, 
Released from toil ere ended half my day, 
Borne to thy haven by that whirlwind’s rage, 
And spared my labours in a wicked age ! 

O let me thank Thee for my quick release, 
And bless the love that hastened on my peace! 
O let me thank Thee that the world was hard, 
And I from pomps and pleasures soon de- 

barred, 

That grief from proud temptations set me free, 
And fiery trials turn’d my soul to Thee !”? 


The tale is founded on a traditionary 
legend. Nathaniel Stephens was a 
man of some weight in his generation, 
and a Colonel of horse in the Par- 
liament army, as well as knight of the 
shire for his county. He 


‘* brought to the aid of the Parliament, 
not only his good common sense, but as 
much courage also as any other partizan 
in that great struggle. 

“The Hall of Chavenage, his manor 
‘seat, which is still standing in its original 
elevation, and filled with furniture of the 
age of Elizabeth, contains to this day a 
considerable collection of armour and 
weapons which have seen the fields of 
battle in the neighbourhood of the Cots- 
wold range, on which it is seated. 

‘* It happened, when the period was 
approaching which was to terminate, for a 
time, the hopes of the royalists by the 
death of the King, that Stephens was 
keeping the festival of Christmas at Cha- 
venage. In the midst of the festivity 
Ireton arrived at the house, with a view 
to press his instant atteadance in Par- 
liament, to support by his vote and infiu- 
ence the intended measures of Cromwell 
against the life of Charles; and the fol- 
lowing legendary tale, which, in its less 
supernatural incidents, is based upon 
facts, has arisen from his conduct on this 
critical occasion. His sister is reported 
to have urged him strongly to withhold 
his voice, and, in a moment of enthusi- 
asm, to have prophesied the extinction of 
his line in case he became implicated in 
the murder of the monarch. I[reton, as- 
sisted by Robert Stephens, brother to the 
Colonel, spent the night in entreating him 
to comply; and, at length, though Na- 
thaniel’s feelings were in agreement with 
his sister’s arguments, and though he 
even imagined himself to have been 
warned in a vision not to be assisting in 
the death of the King, he nevertheless suf- 
fered himself ultimately to be overruled, 
and, giving a reluctant acquiescence, de- 
parted with Ireton. In the May following 
he was seized with a fatal sickness. Ar- 
rived at the extremity of life, he is stated 
to have called together his relations, in 
order to take his last adieus, and to ex- 
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press his regret for his participation in 
the execution of the King. When all his 
relatives had assembled, and their several 
well-known equipages were crowding the 
court-yard, and the sick man was now 
breathing his last, the household were 
surprised to observe that another coach, 
ornamented in even more than the gor- 
geous embellishments of that splendid pe- 
riod,* and drawn by black horses, was ap- 
proaching the door in great solemnity. 
When it arrived, making a short stay, the 
door of the vehicle opened in some un- 
seen manner, and, clad in his shroud, the 
shade of the Colonel glided into the car- 
riage, and, the door instantly closing upon 
him, the coach rapidly, but silently, with- 
drew from the house,—not, however, with 
such speed but there was time to per- 
ceive that the driver was a beheaded man, 
that he was arrayed in the royal vest- 
ments, with the garter moreover on his 
leg, and the star of that illustrious order 
upon his breast. No sooner had the coach 
arrived at the gateway of the manor- 
court, than the whole appearance vanished 
in flames of fire. The story farther main- 
tains that, to this day, every Lord of 
Chavenage, dying in the manor-house, 
takes his departure in this ominous con- 
veyance.”’ 


Such is the shadowy foundation of 
the story; which, in the author’s esti- 
mation, was “ sufficiently correct, in 
its view of the politics of the family at 
that time, and in its general outline, 
to be taken as the basis of a poetical 
tale.” Perhaps it was, if he had only 
represented Stephens as being solicited 
to act in the High Court of Justice 
as one of the King’s judges, instead of 
the then degraded House of Commons. 
Mr. Huntley must not, however, 
quarrel with us if we point out the 
inconsistency of the legend, as he has 
himself led the way. By the courtesy 
of the Garter King of Arms, the author 
has been supplied with a pedigree of 
the family of Stephens, which document, 
together with another of equal his- 
torical authenticity, being the substance 
of a speech delivered by Nath. Ste- 
phens in the House of Commons, 
May 3, 1648, from a paper in his 
own hand, is included in the preface. 
“This pedigree,” says Mr. Huntley, 
“shows the connexion which existed 
between the families of Cromwell, 





* This descriptive character of the 
coaches of that time is, by the way, per- 
fectly untrue.—Rev. 

2N 
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Treton, and Stephens at the period of 
the Rebellion ;” but the fact is, that it 
disproves the supposed connexion. It 
shows that John Neale, of Dean, co. 
Bedford, who was only a second cousin 
to Bridget Cromwell, wife of Henry 
Treton, married Hester Stephens, who 
was only a second cousin to the children 
of Nathaniel Stephens. Such remote 
connection seldom leads even to ac- 
quaintance ; but the date of Hester’s 
birth, which is also given, proves that 
not even this connection existed until 
many years after the period of the 
story, for Hester Stephens was not born 
until Oct. 13, 1650, nearly two years 
after. The pedigree also shows that 
Abigail and Robert Stephens, termed 
“ sister” and “brother to the Co- 
lonel” in the preceding extract, were 
in reality his daughter and son; and 
that the Colonel, instead of dying in 
May, 1649, lived until May, 1660; and 
lastly, that he had three successors in 
the male line, which, after all the evil 
auguries of the prejudiced and _ super- 
stitious, actually lasted until the year 
1732. 

“ Chavenage” is accompanied by two 
other poetical tales, in the ballad 
measure, one founded on a fatal oc- 
currence in the family of Jenkinson, at 
“Hawkesbury Manor,” temp. George I.; 
and the other on events which oc- 
curred in a family named Matthew, 
seated on the Cotswold Range, at the 
period of the battle of Worcester. 
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An abridged Catalogue of the Saffron 
Walden Museum. Royal 8vo. 

THE Saffron Walden Museum was 
established in the year 1834, for the 
purpose of forming a collection of spe- 
cimens in each department of Natural 
History, of objects of antiquarian and 
local interest, and the occasional ex- 
hibition of works of art. ‘These views 
have now been realised to an extent 
which is rivalled by few provincial in- 
stitutions of a similar character in the 
United Kingdom. A society for the 
study of Natural History had been pre- 
viously constituted in Saffron Walden 
in the year 1832, by the exertions of 
the late Jabez Gibson, esq. who at the 
same time laid the foundation of the 
collections in natural history. A hand- 
some house on the Bury, or Castle 
Hill, contiguous to the few existing 
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ruins of the ancient castle, was appro- 
ery for its reception in 1834, by 
ord Braybrooke. 

The present catalogue, arranged 
under the superintendence of John 
Player, esq. the cst we’ secretary, is 
a triumphant proof of the success 
which has attended the efforts of those 
engaged in this useful design, which 
appears, indeed, to have been parti- 
cularly fortunate in winning the co- 
operation of a very numerous band of 
zealous coadjutors. The catalogue is 
not one fit only to be tossed about on 
the tables or in the drawers of the 
neighbouring residents, but will, from 
its handsome appearance and elegant 
embellishments, win a place upon their 
shelves, and be a welcome acquisition 
to whatever more distant library it 
may make its way. 

its early pages are enumerated * 
the specimens of Mammalia, among 
which is preserved the lion Wallace, 
the first bred in this country, and 
afterwards for twenty-two years the 

ride of the menagerie of Mr. G. 
Wombwell. His skeleton is also re- 
united in this collection. A lioness 
and four cubs of the same species, leo 
barbarus, bred by the same party, ac- 
company this real British lion. The 
collection is particularly rich in an- 
telopes; and the specimen of the coudu, 
of which there is a vignette, is probably 
the finest in the kingdom. 

The assemblage of Birds is ver 
extensive and complete; those which 
have been found in the vicinity are 
notified by a distinguishing mark, a 
plan which enhances the value of the 
catalogue. 

Next follow the several heads of 
Erpetology, Conchology, and Zoo- 
phytes, Entomology, Botany, Compa- 
rative Anatomy, Phrenology, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, and Fossils. We can 
specify only the remarkable notice 
which is given of the 

“* Crocus sativus—Saffron. This plant, 
from which our town derives its name, 
was formerly cultivated here to a great 
extent, but is now extinct in Britain, 
though a few plants came up on the Castle- 
hill some years ago, after the ground had 
been newly trenched.”’ 


Under the class of Ethnology are 
arranged specimens illustrating the 
habits, &c. of various nations, their 
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elothing, arms, utensils, &c. &c. Among 
them we find mentioned “an elegant 
pair of slippers, of red velvet em- 
broidered with silver-thread, of Eliza- 
beth queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I. king of England ;” and under 
the same category should perhaps have 
come the “Glove of Mary queen of 
Scots,” which occurs among the mis- 
cellaneous articles at p. 97: 





‘* This curiously-embroidered glove was 
presented by the unfortunate queen, on 
the morning of her execution, to a gentle- 
man of the Dayrell family, who was in 
attendance upon her at Fotheringhay 
Castle on that occasion, Feb. 8, 1587. 
It is the property of Francis Dayrell, 
esquire, of Camps.” 

A Fan of the same celebrated queen, 
which was presented to the museum 
. Mrs. Davis of Ascot, is tradition- 

ly said to have been used by her on 
her marriage to the Dauphin in 1558. 
It is painted on fine white kid leather, 
with elaborate pierced pearl-work. 

The department of Archzology is 
enriched with a considerable quantity 
of Roman remains brought from the 
neighbouring station at Chesterfield, 
and with others found at Saffron 
Walden itself. From Lindsell, in 
Essex, a Roman amphora of light red 
ware, three feet high, discovered with 
burnt bones and ashes, shown in the 
annexed engraving. 
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From a Wiltshire tumulus a oa | 
with bas-relief ornaments, a small 
vessel with a twisted handle, and a rude 


but elegantly-designed vessel, orna- 
mented at the neck with a head of 
Jupiter Ammon, and with another face 
at the springing of the handle. 

In Numismatics there are a few 
Greek, a good series of Roman, man 
of which were found at Saffron Walden 
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and Withersfield, and some British, 
Saxon, and English, including a great 
variety of the coinage of Henry VIII. 
being a hoard found at Kirtling. 

Of original Seals, there are that of 
Louis bastard of Bourbon, for the 
Admiralty of Bourbon, which has been 
engraved in the Archzologia; one of 
the Whitefriars’ monastery at Leicester, 
which was found in a field at Saffron 
Walden ; one for Indulgences of Pope 
Eugenius IV. a.p. 1431, from the 
Strawberry-hill collection; and the 
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late seal of the Walden corporation. 
The following we notice because the 
inscription does not appear to have 
been decyphered. : 


‘‘ Brass plate similar to a dinner-plate, 
‘ornamented, and under a portrait MAVRTS 
DG PRYNS ORAN.”’ 


This we take to be Dutch Latin for 
Mauritius Dei gratia princeps Orangie. 

The volume is concluded by a list of 
a small assemblage of books, and two 
collections of franks and autographs. 





The Medals of Creation ; or, First Les- 
sons in Geology, andin the study of Organic 
Remains. By Gideon Algernon Mantell, 
ILL.D., &.R.S.—This excellent work, 
which we are sure has already been found 
a most welcome oracle to many a per- 
plexed if not almost disheartened stu- 
dent of the great geological history of 
our planet, ought to have bad an earlier 
notice; but we are now justified by 
experience of friends, as well as by 
our own perusal of it, to recommend it 
to our younger geological readers as one 
of the greatest helps they can hope 
to obtain. It contains a vast deal of 
that kind of information on which the 
geologist will first and mostly want to 
draw ; and, where it is itself deficient of 
it, directs him to it in other works; so 
that it is a general geological key, and 
fully realises the author's intention, as 
given in his address to the reader, that of 
presenting to him an epitome of the prin- 
ciples and present state of paleontology, 
and assisting him in his search for or- 
ganic remains, as well as in the identifica- 
tion of them. 


1. ‘* Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation :’ its argument examined and 
exposed. By S. R. Bosanquet, Esq. 

2. A Lecture on the Arguments for 
Christian Theism from Organised Life 
and Fossil Osteology : containing remarks 
on a work entitled ‘‘ Vestiges of the Na- 
tural History of Creation.’’ By John 
Sheppard.—These two small works, as it 
will appear to our readers, are directed 
against a book that some of them may 
have met with, the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation: and, if we did not 
think them too good logicians and mathe- 
maticians as well as Christians to become 
ready converts to what we think its bad 
logic and godless doctrines, we should re- 
commend them all to read the pamphlets 
before us. Mr. Bosanquet meets it 
chiefly on logical and religious grounds, 


and Mr. Sheppard as opposed to actual 
phenomena. A part of its theory is that 
the matter of the solar system was at one 
time a nebula, in rotation, and extending 
at least to the orbit of the utmost planet ; 
and, as it condensed by cooling, the pri- 
mary planets were successively thrown off 
from it, as the secondaries afterwards 
sprang from the primaries ; and that each 
planet now revolves round its orbit in the 
periodic time in which the mass from 
which it parted was then revolving on its 
axis. To uphold this theory the author 
ought to show, what we are waiting to 
learn of him, that if the sum of the masses 
of the earth and moon revolved on its 
axis in about twenty-eight days, the same 
mass minus that of the moon must, by the 
known laws of rotary motion, revolve on 
its axis in about twenty-four hours ; and 
that the motions of all the planets are 
exactly those due to their conditions by 
the same laws. 

Another branch of the author’s theory 
is, as we understand it, that there has not 
been a creation of different species, if of 
divisions or orders, of animals; but that 
the so-called lower ones, by a long fre- 
quency of what he calls over-adequacy in 
generation, have produced the so-called 
higher ones; and—tell it not in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, utter it not in the mena- 
gerie, blush, O ye “‘ atavis editi regibus,” 
—that the remote progenitor of ourselves, 
the venerable ‘‘ pater hominum,’’ was the 
monkey ! 

We are not yet favoured with the au- 
thor's whole genesis of animal forms, but 
imagine that when it comes out it will run 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Sponge begat 
fungia; fungia begat brainstone ; brain- 
stone begat polypus; polypus begat sea- 
nettle ; sea-nettle begat starfish; starfish 
begat sea-urchin ; sea-urchin begat lob- 
ster ;” and so on, through all the fish of 
the sea, and all the fowls of the air, to 
our venerable progenitors, the baboons. 
The logic by which he shows that species 
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have sprung from over-adequacy in gene- 
ration seems rather loose ; as he only finds 
an instance or two of under-adequacy, and 
then, assuming that over-adequacy is as 
natural as under-adequacy, concludes that 
the former has been so much more fre- 
quent than the latter as to have been con- 
stantly elevating the animal type ; a kind 
of syllogism of which we may see the 
strength by trying it on another subject. 
As, ‘‘I saw my friend Thomas on foot 
all day a week ago; but it is as natural 
for him to be on horseback as on foot; 
and therefore he must have been on horse- 
back ever since.’’ 

With this tendency of over-adequacy 
before our eyes, we of the old-fashioned 

enus homo ought to look sharply after 
double-thumbed children and Siamese 
twins; or we must soon yield to higher 
races: such as that of the former, who 
will have us under their thumbs, or of the 
latter, with whom we may strive in vain 
with the fearful odds of two to one 
against us. 


Description of the Atmospheric Re- 
corder, or  self-registering apparatus, 
arranged and manufactured by G. Dol- 
lond.—A description of an apparatus for 
marking, in the absence of an attendant, 
the variations of the weather, in the pro- 
secution of the now better appreciated and 
more cultivated science of meteorology. 
It seems to us to be constructed on sound 
principles, and comprehends a barometer, 
thermometer, bygrometer, electrometer, 
pluviometer, and evaporator ; and records 
the direction and force of the wind. 


A Descant upon Weather-Wisdom. A 
Fragment.—An anonymous pamphlet in 
derision of weather prognostics, on the 
conviction that ‘* not only nobody knows 
what weather is coming next, but nobody 
believes that he knows any such thing.’’ 
It may be well directed against some 
quackeries in almanack-making, but we 
think not so wisely aimed at the tokens 
from which the sailor or hay-making 
farmer takes warning of a coming storm, 
or at the science of meteorology. 


A Report of the Commission charged 
to make Experiments on the Marine Glue 
at the Port of Toulon.—A translation of 
an official report in French, in favour of 
a glue invented by Mr. Jeffery, which 
the commission considers that it will be 
for the advantage of the French to sub- 
stitute for pitch and oakum in caulking, 
and to apply, with modifications, over 
surfaces of wood under water as a pro- 
tection from marine insects, sea weeds, 
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and shells ; and we should think that it 
must be worthy of attention in England. 


Remarks upon the Mortality of Exeter. 
By Thomas Shapter, M.D. Physician to 
the Dispensary.—In this manufacturing 
age, when a great part of the rising gene- 
ration are to be found as sickly ill-grown 
youths and erumplin children beside the 
factory frame, and when physically de- 
generated poor are leaving behind them a 
more degenerate offspring in the crowded 
dens of our town alleys, statistical labours, 
such as that which Dr. Shapter has so 
laudably undertaken, must ultimately be 
of great service to society ; and we recom- 
mend all who are turning their minds to 
the state of the over-worked and ill-housed 
poor—and we hope there are many such— 
to add Dr. Shapter’s pamphlet to their 
statistical documents. 


Manual of Agricultural Analysis. By 
John Mitchell, Analytical Chemist.—We 
hope we may reckon ourselves among 
those God-trusting souls who believe that 
our all-wise and all-good Father never 
commits the blunder of sending his 
creatures into the world without a pro- 
vision of food for them, and that this little 
island of ours, instead of being over- 
burdened with population, could be made, 
with a righteous division of the earth’s 
gifts, to feed as many again. It is said 
that he who makes two blades of grass 
grow instead of one is a benefactor to his 
kind, and we welcome the agricultural 
chemist as a man who is in a fair way to 
do it, and recommend Mr. Mitchell’s handy 
book to our agricultural friends as a most 
intelligible instructor in the chemical ma- 
nipulation of the analysis of soils, as well 
as their geological and chemical qualities. 
It has an appendix of the result of a great 
many agricultural experiments. 


Outline of the Geology of the neighbour- 
hood of Cheltenham. ByR. I. Mur- 
chison, V.P.R.S., M.R.ILA. A new edition, 
augmented and revised by James Buck- 
man, F.G.S. and H. E. Strickland, M.A., 
F.G.S.—This useful work, the character 
of which is shown by the call for this new 
edition of it, must be a most welcome guide 
to the geological visitor of Cheltenham ; 
and its geological map and sections, with 
its lithographs of fossils, and much of its 
text, will make it a valuable addition to 
every geological library, and afford the 
younger student great help in the iden- 
tification of species. 


A Complete Treatise on Practical 
Geometry and Mensuration; with a Key. 
By James Elliot.—A good work of much 
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labour, which we can recommend to all 
engaged in the calculation of dimensions, 
whether as tradesmen or in engineering 
or architecture. The Key, containing the 
working of innumerable exercises, and 
full and intelligible investigations of the 
formule for the rectification of curve 
lines, and the quadrature of curve-bounded 
surfaces, as well as demonstrations of the 
other rules, will be a most acceptable help 
to the self-teaching student as well as the 
conscientious master. 

We cannot see with our author that 
Euclid’s work is ‘‘ very defective as a 
permanent text book,” as its beautifully 
synthetical structure must always make it 
a desirable system of discipline in reason- 
ing. We think, however, as he seems to 
imply in his observations on the straight 
line, that straightness is a simple idea not 
susceptible of a more mathematical defi- 
nition than those afforded by the ex- 
pedients the mind of man has adopted to 
name it in language. The word straight- 
ness is from the Anglo-Saxon root strec-an, 
and means etymologically stretchedness, or 
the state of a stretched cord; and this is 
also the meaning of the ‘‘ rectitudo ”’ of a 
** recta linea,’’ rectus being from the 
Indo-Teutonic root reg or rec, the Anglo- 
Saxon rec-an. So the Greek Evéds, 
straight, is from ev and 60, to rush or 
dart well forward, and means like the path 
of a body darting forward, which, although 
it may in many cases be a parabola, does 
not at first differ much from a straight 
line. 





Stray Leaves from the German; or, 
Select Essays from Zschokke. Translated 
by the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A. No. I.— 
This first part contains two essays, one on 
family prayer, and another on public 
worship, with part of a third on the 
character of the Christian father. They 
are in the main very Christianly and 
edifying, though we find in one of them 
(p. 19), what we hardly wonder at in a 
German work, a passage which savours 
strongly of continental sabbath keeping. 
*¢Go hence and enjoy all lawful amuse- 
ments, which during the week thou must 
forego, because of thy labour, and other 
circumstances.” 





Specimens of the Early- German Chris- 
tian Poetry of the Eighth and Ninth 
Centuries. By Edward H. Dewar, M.A.— 
Interesting to the divine for its matter, 
and to the philologist for its language. 
They show us that the ‘‘ alliteration”? of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic poetry was 
also common to the Germans, verifying 
so far the assertion of the translator of 
Rask’s Icelandic Grammar, that the laws 
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of alliterative poetry were once common 
to the whole Gothic family. 





First Greek Construing Book. By 
George Renaud, M.A.—A book well 
compiled on a plan that we much like, 
and should recommend our teacher friends 
to try. 





Mineralogy. For the New Library of 
Useful Knowledge.—A good sixpenny- 
worth of science, very condensed and well 
arranged. Wesuppose the word saliz, p. 
17, should be si/ev, and that kapfernickel, 
p. 44, isa misprint for kupfernickel. 





Examination of a Tract, entitled 
Brief Observations on the Folitical and 
Religious Sentiments of the late Dr. 
Arnold. By the Hon. and Rev. A. J. 
Stuart.—These candid and judicious re- 
marks, it appears, were refused admittance 
into the ‘‘ Record” newspaper, under the 
plea “ that the editor could not admit into 
his columns any observations calculated to 
weaken whatever force any of his readers 
may have found in his previous observa- 
tions.’ It was therefore necessary for the 
author to find some other channel of com- 
munication. The objections to Dr. Ar- 
nold’s opinions came of course from the 
organ of the Evangelical party, and were, 
in many cases, so pointed and so strong in 
their language as to render it necessary 
that those who supported his views, and 
admired and loved his character, should 
step forth in his defence. The remarks of 
the present writer are written in good 
taste, with propriety of language and 
justness of argument, and will be ap- 
proved hy those who are really desirous of 
learning the truth. 





Plan of the Improved Income Tax, &c. 
By James S. Buckingham.—Mr. Buck- 
ingham mentions in his preface how for 
many years he has been in advance of the 
Legislature in his propositions of cer- 
tain reforms and laws, which have been 
adopted slowly and succinctly after his 
suggestion, such as Negro emancipation in 
the West Indies, and many important 
changes in the East. In the present 
pamphlet he advocates a total change in 
the principle of taxation, and merely a 
property-tax, progressively advancing on 
increased income, supplying the place of 
the long-established sources of revenue. 
But we doubt much whether it would be 
practicable to make a person having an 
income of 100,0007. pay 48,000/., or 
nearly half of that, back as an income-tax, 
notwithstanding he might have increased 
electoral votes, or save something by re- 
duction of prices. Besides that, we be- 
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lieve the soundest opinions to be against 
raising a national revenue from any one 
source of taxation. 


A Letter to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, on the present State of the 
Parish of St. Pancras. By the Rev. H. 
Hughes, A.M.—We have spoken to some 
clergymen of the parish of St. Pancras on 
the subject of this pamphlet, and in con- 
sequence think it right not to make any 
comments on the subject, where there 
exists much difference, that it is out of 
our power to harmonize ; where we might 
make statements, and even arguments, 
that we had not the power of proving. 


Fasting not a Christian Duty, &e. By 
J. C. Knight.—The author says, ‘“‘ The 
results of this brief essay have for their 
object rather to vindicate the non-obser- 
vance of fasting than to attempt to dis- 
suade from ‘its observance. I1f any one 
thinks he ought to fast, let him fast; he 
may doubtless do so innocently as well as 
superstitiously ; but let him not think it 
so manifest a duty as to suppose that he 
who fasts not must of necessity sin against 
conviction,’? &c. Undoubtedly fasting, 
like the degree of the observance of the 
sabbath, and other like duties, must not 
be practised from any superstitious feeling 
of inherent sanctity in the things them- 
selves, but as salutary in themselves, 
agreeable to the general spirit of religion, 
and of advantage to us, as part of our 
moral and mental discipline. Perhaps 
‘*fasting’’ ought to be practised as a duty, 
even if taken only for its benefit to the 
mind, through its salutary tendency on 
the bodily frame. 


The Parish rescued, &c. By the Rev. 
W. F. Wilkinson, &c.—This little work 
is written by the author of a ‘* Rector in 
Search of a Curate.”? It is directed 
against the trifling and superstitious ob- 
servances and ceremonies which have 
lately arisen and attracted so much atten- 
tion among a certain party in the church. 
The narrative and dramatic form in which 
it is composed gives a brightness, graphic 
form, and truth to the whole. Whether 
some of the circumstances are not pushed 
beyond the truth, as in the Sunday 
Games, we must leave the author to de- 
termine; but he has effected his purpose 
in showing the gross and ridiculous errors 
of those who are reviving usages long ob- 
solete, and engrafting the presumptuous 
additions of Popery on the pure stock of 
the Protestant faith. The manner in which 
the laity have spoken out on this subject 
we think has been as unexpected as effec- 
tive. 
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A Letter to the Editor of the Times in 
the Cause of the Poor. By G. J. Vin- 
cent.—We recommend this pamphlet to 
attention, especially the temperate and 
reasonable remarks on the doctrines of 
Mr. Malthus. 


National Catholicity, &c. By Fr. B. 
Gourrier.—An interesting subject, treated 
with sound and serious argument. The 
object of this treatise is to prove that the 
Romish Church is heretical and schisma- 
tical, and then to show how national Ca- 
tholicity may be established, repudiating 
the usurpation of the See of Rome. We 
recommend the entire work to the perusal 
of our readers. 


An Appeal to the Members of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
on Doctrinal Changes introduced lately 
into the Series of Tracts circulated under 
their authority.—This appeal is anony- 
mous, but well deserving deep attention 
from the Society it addresses, for, unless 
some alteration takes place in the mode in 
which the tracts circulated by the Society 
are sanctioned by the board, not only will 
a great and grievous division of opinions 
take place among the members of the 
Society, but possibly also a secession of 
many. The Bishop of Chester has put 
forth a tract (No. 619), on Justification, 
which has been placed on the Society’s ca- 
talogue, and received their sanction ; and 
which the author examines accurately, and 
compares with the doctrines of our best 
divines on the same subject, showing how 
wide is the difference of their views. See 
pp. 13—21. We also recommend topeculiar 
attention the alterations introduced in 
Ken’s Winchester Manual, v. pp. 35—46 ; 
and we will not, though pressed for room, 
withhold the reasons given by the author 
for his opinion that the Bishop of Ches- 
ter’s tract should not be published : 

1. Because the Bishop of Chester so 
treats the doctrine of justification by faith 
as practically to exclude or supersede the 
need of repentance. 

2. And of obedience, or good works, 
thereby contradicting St. James. 

3. And makes a personal appropriation, 
instead of baptism, the instrument of jus- 
tification, thereby contradicting the cate- 
chism and office of baptism. 

4. And errs in displacing the relative 
order of justification and sanctification. 

5. And assigns to the technical duties 
of justification a pre-eminence which the 
Church of England does not enjoin in any 
of her formularies. 

G. And contradicts article 7. of the 
Church, by opposing the Old Testament 
to the New. 
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7. And denies that our Lord’s own 
words are the Gospel; according to his 
lordship, ‘* Our Lord himself did not 
preach the Gospel.” : 

8. Misquotes St. Paul to support his 
own view. 

9. And for baptism, declared by St. 
Paul to be the ground of continuance in 
justification, substitutes dwelling upon 
the atonement. 

10. And draws an unscriptural deduc- 
tion between faith and other Christian 
virtues, in direct opposition to St. Paul. 

11. And is inconsistent with himself. 

12. And uncharitably and invidiously 
asserts, that the so-called Evangelical 
clergy are holier in their lives, and more 
successful in their ministrations, than their 
brethren, thereby producing strife and dis- 
cussion in the church. 

In a word, therefore, tract 619 is in 
theology ultra-Lutheran and sectarian, 
and opposed to holy scripture, the creed, 
and articles, and protest of the Church of 
England, as well as to the known senti- 
ments of the founders of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; and be- 
cause it is the production of an author 
who contradicts an article of the Nicene 
creed, and who is committed to very 
harsh and strong condemnation of his 
brethren, even to denouncing as satanical 
views which have been held by the most 
learned and holy men in the Church of 
England, such as Hammond, Bull, Ken, 
Wilson, Parker, R. Nelson, the author 
of the ‘‘Whole Duty of Man;”’ and we 
protest and appeal against its admission 
into the present catalogue of the Society, 
as identifying the Society with heterodoxry, 
as being calculated to sow division and 
discord among the members, as well as to 
lower and corrupt the theology of the 
church. Two things strike us as extra- 
ordinary in this matter; 1. How the 
Bishop of Chester should have ventured to 
introduce such a tract, containing such 
doctrine, into the hands of the Society ; 
and, secondly, how the Society was supine 
enough not to detect its want of ortho- 
doxy, and the dangerous doctrines it autho- 
rized. We hope, however, that good may 
come out of evil; that this flagrant in- 
stance of a design to advance the favourite 
opinions of a party will open the eyes of 
the Society, so as to watch their future 
proceedings. If not, as our author prog- 
nosticates, the inevitable disruption of the 
Society will take place. 


The Beggar’s Coin. By J. R. Best.—The 
Beggar’s Coin is a poem, written in the 
style and measure of Lord Byron’s Beppo, 
describing the scenes which the author 
visited in his Italian tour, together with 
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various reflections on the people, govern- 
ment, laws, &c. with little episodes from 
Italian history and tradition. The whole 
is diversified with constant changes of 
subject, and enlivened by humour and ob- 
servation. It would not be easy to ex- 
tract any particular stanzas of very supe- 
rior poetry as specimens, but the effect of 
the whole is pleasing. The skorter poems 
that follow have received higher praise 
than any we have the power of bestowing ; 
but we join in the eulogy so justly passed 
on them, and extract 
PERE LA CHAISE. 

I wander’d mid the peaceful tombs, 

Where groves of cypress rise, 
O’er many a fragrant rose that blooms, 

While death beneath it lies. 
A sportive maiden pass’d beside, 
And to her wooing partner cried, 

Oh! dearest, say if I were dead 

Sweet flowersshould deck my lonely bed. 
A thoughtless smile replied. 


Again I view'd the silent ground, 
And long my steps delayed, 
For there a recent grave I found, 

A mourner o’er it prayed. 


That weeping youth again I knew, 
And saw him o’er the marble strew 
Sweet garlands of immortal flowers, 
To her he loved in happier hours. 
That youth was surely true. 


This morn I trod the field once more, 
And sought those lilies dear, 

That bloomed one little month before : 
The spot is lone and drear. 


The immortal wreaths no longer wave, 
Gone, gone, the scent the flowerets gave; 

Oh! where is he who vowed to prove 

How true his faith, how true his love, 
And deck that virgin’s grave? 

“tra Astrea; or, the Age of Justice, 
an Ode, &c. By Donald Bain.—This 
poem, with its preface and notes, fills a 
volume. It is inscribed to the Queen, 
and it professes to point out the remedies 
for the various evils which afflict the na- 
tion in agriculture and manufactures, as 
regards the national debt and the state of 
Ireland, and ‘‘ to cure all manner of dis- 
eases.’’? The poetry is not of a very high 
flight ; ex. gr. 

The world will not thus be govern’d long, 

Men of true merit will assert their rights, 
And I will not adventure in my song 

What might ensue, those things urged to 

their heights. 
But for a time, tho’ every contest blights, 
The end of contest with abuses now 
Cannot be doubtful, for with eagle flights 

Man now is soaring ; onward let him go, 
Till all shall know their rights, and reverence 

what they know. 
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Wealth must be limited as well as power, 
No need that peers should emulate the crown, 
Hold more than regal dominion o’er 
The lands so insolently deemed their own. 
A dotard earl, of farthing-wise renown, 
Had planned the purchase of this ancient 
realm, 
And, but his purpose was by them o’erthrown, 
What had it been to him who held the helm, 
Whom he might by exactions overwhelm, 
E’en into a hunting-ground have thrown. 


What need a Norman-sprung Plantagenet, 
Or any scion, even of any line, 
Should live in piles, that form on earth a 
weight, 
And dine on what might many hundreds 
dine, 
And drink from gold the most delicious wine, 
While thousands starve, and all their worth 
is—what ? 
Indite an execrably written line, 
Or murder harmless creatures towards them 
brought ; 
A sad burlesque on sport, and sport so dearly 
bought, &c. 


The Oratory ; or, Prayersand Thoughts 
in Verse. By William Hind, A.M.—A 
small volume of devotional poetry, written 
with correctness and elegance; ex. gr. : 


HUMAN MISERY. 


Where’er on earth my footsteps rove, 
O’er emerald mead, through shady grove, 
By lake or stream, by dale or hill, 

There misery’s children meet me still. 
No green or flowery path is found 
Midway thro’ earth’s enchanted ground, 
But shows, in check of nature’s pride, 
Some Bartimeus fast by the wayside. 


Reclining on the mountain’s brow, 

I have looked down on scenes below, 

Where stream and wood, ’neath summer 
skies, 

Had spread an earthly Paradise ; 

Till my soul thrilled with sense of bliss 

Too rapturous for a world like this, 

Then checked her breath with sudden sigh, 

Startled by Misery’s plaintive cry. 

And I have climbed far Alpine height, 

Where stood the ort/er in his flight, 

No mountain that in months serene 

Is gaily clad in laughing green ; 

Who, when she hears the north winds 
wail, 

And wintry storms her brow assail, 

Doth lightly on her shoulders throw 

Her mantle of unsullied snow : 


But thou, erect, with front sublime, 
Unchangeable through changing time, 
Art emblem meant of holy saint, 
Keeping his garments without taint, 

So near to heaven, so bathed with light, 
Thy robe is always pure and white, 

As pure as when it first was worn 

Upon Creation’s bridal morn, 
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Bright is thy crown; but, ah! what woe 

Lurks in thy lovely vales below ! 

Through rock, and bush, and dancing 
stream, 

Fain would make life a fairy dream ; 

Yet there, mid glories unsurpassed, 

Moulded in Nature’s broken cast, 

The Cretin breathes miasma dank, 

With shapeless frame, and mind a blank. 


Why am I given, thro’ scenes like these, 
To rove in joy, and health, and ease, 
Charged only with the blessed task 

To give, ’mid thousands doomed to ask ? 
Why should my soul such joy respire, 
Are we not children of one Sire? 

Came we not all from the same womb? 
And haste we not to the same tomb ? 


Grant me, Lord! the special grace 

To look wan Misery in the face, 

And say, with kind and open brow, 

‘* My brother,—or my sister,—thou !’’ 

Nor turn, with cold depressive pride, 

From objects for whom Jesus died : 

Much misery when my lot he cast 

There where the last are first, and first 
are last. 


Light in Darkness, or Sermons in 


Stones: Churchyard Thoughts in verse. 
By Joseph Snow. 8v0.—A very pleasing 
volume, consisting of short poetical pieces, 
all characterised by their humility and 
piety, and some by peculiar terseness and 


beauty of expression. The following are 
a few of those which we think the best. 


I. 


“ AND THEY SHALL GATHER HIS ELECT FROM 
THE FOUR WINDS.” 
What myriads holds the deep! 
On foreign shores and distant lands, 
In graves unblessed, unshriven thousands 
sleep, 
Whose dying eyes were closed by stranger 
hands. 
Oh! happier we, who, tended to the last 
By faithful love, were then, 
With holy words from holy men, 
To consecrated earth consigned— ‘ 
Where village churches their broad shadows 
cast, (wind, 
And gently o’er us moans the evening 
In ‘joyful hope ” our quiet graves we find. 


XXXVIII. 

* Lay NOT THIS SIN TO THEIR CHARGE.” 
Troubled on every side 

By man in malice, and by God in love, 
Strangely and sorely tried, 

Yet from his refuge he would not remove. 
Sowing in tears—in joy to reap— 

E’en when the arrowy shower fell thick and 

Like Stephen, blessing to the last, (fast, 
HE FELL asleep.” 
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LIX. 
“1 DIE DAILY.” 
“That life is long which answers life’s great 
end,— 

* The man of wisdom is the man of years,”’* 
Death comes to him as a familiar friend, 

Far worthier of his welcome smiles than tears; 
And he can part with life without a sigh 
Whose daily living is—to daily die. 


CLXIV. 
‘6 THEY ARE AS THE ANGELS.” 


Fond Mother! in ber full maternal pride, 
When round her table olive branches rose 
In bright succession, even then she died ; 
But faith sustained her to life’s trying close— 
Her marriage made in Heaven, on earth was 
sweet, 
And all it gave she hoped in Heaven to meet. 


CCXXXVIII. 


“ MORE THAN CONQUERORS THROUGH HIM 
THAT LOVED us.” 
Oh! miracle of grace ! 
No sword unsheathed,—a battle won, 
A crown without a race,— 
A voyage safely ended ere begun. 
Rest, little one! a mother’s tears may fall, 
But not for worlds would she her child recall. 


CCXXXIX. 
“ BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN 
THE LORD.” 
Happy release,” survivors cry, that brings 
Escape from cares and sickness long en- 
dured ! 
But happy only that “‘ release ”? which springs 
From faith unfeigned, strong love, and hope 
assured: 
They “in the Lord who die,’ the Word hath 
said 
Alone have place among God’s blessed dead, 
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These thoughts speak for themselves. 
‘¢Serious in a serious cause,’”’ the writer 
‘* has endeavoured to render them channels 
of sound doctrine, to unite simple truth 
with correctness of phraseology, and to 
make churchyards and cemeteries places of 
religious meditation, solemn with holy 
seriousness, and bright with Christian 
hopes.’’ (Preface.) An admission follows 
that many of the verses are less suitable 
for inscriptions upon tombs than for 
perusal ‘* among the tombs.’’ The volume 
will, we think, be found serviceable in both 
ways. Itis ornamented with some elegant 
designs for headstones, &c. made by Mr. 
R. B. Gardiner, which are calculated to 
further the revived taste for decorating the 
dwellings of the dead in a style not un- 
accordant with our Christian faith and 
immortal hopes. It may thus help not 
merely to elevate the ‘* uncouth rhymes” 
and the ‘‘shapeless sculpture’’ of the 
lonely churchyard, but also to chasten and 
correct the pagan emblems and the worldly 
adulations of the fashionable cemetery. 


A Memoir of John Aubrey, F.R.S. 
embracing his autobiographical sketches, 
a brief review of his personal and literary 
merits, an account of his works; with 
extracts from his correspondence, anec- 
dotes of some of his contemporaries, and 
of the times in which he lived, by Joun 
Britton, F.S.A. &c. with a portrait anda 
view of Easton-Pierse, has been published 
by the Wiltshire Topographical Society, 
4to. pp. 144, 1845; 50 coPIES PRINTED 
FOR SALE.—We propose to give some 
account of this volume in‘ our ensuing 
number. 


‘ 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ETON COLLEGE. 

July 28, ‘‘ Election Monday,”’ as usual 
upon all former occasions, attracted an 
immense number of distinguished persons 
to the college. The banquet served in 
the college hall to the guests of the Pro- 
vost, numbering upwards of 70. There 
were 761 boys on the election list for 1845; 
being ten more than at the election last 
year, and an increase of upwards of 300 
during the past ten years—the number in 
1835 not being more than 446. Between 
60 and 70 (oppidans and collegers) will 
not return at the termination of the 
vacation on the 6th of September; ap- 
plications, however, have been made for 
an increased number of boys to enter the 
school at that period. James, ma. (the 
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captain of the school,) succeeded to, a 
fellowship at King’s on Monday, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of the Rev. W. 
A. Carter, one of the assistant masters of 
Eton, who vacated by marriage. The 
staff of assistant masters has just been in- 
ereased by the appointment of Mr. John- 
son, Craven University Scholar, and 
Chancellor Medalist at Cambridge, who 
obtained the Newcastle Scholarship, at 
Eton, in 1841. The number of assistant 
masters is now fifteen; independently of 
a mathematical master and two assistants, 
and seven extra and-assistant extra mas- 
ters. There are now only fourteen va. 
cancies in the foundation of the college; 
the number of candidates for admission is 
twenty-two. The annual examinatign for 
the two prizes in books, one of the value 
of 10/, 10s, given by the Mathematical 
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Master, and another of the value of 47. 4s. 
presented by the Assistant Masters, was 
conducted by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
The first prize was awarded to Blore, the 
son of Mr. Blore, the well-known archi- 
tect; and the second to a pupil named 
Ferrers. 

A very valuable present has been made 
to the library of Eton College by His 
Majesty the King of Prussia. It is in 
large folio, beautifully printed on vellum, 
containing 155 pages, and magnificently 
bound in purple velvet, inlaid with mas- 
sive ornaments of solid gold. This royal 
present is described in the letter which 
accompanied it from his Excellency the 
Prussian Minister as being ‘‘ one of the 
only two copies on vellum of the edition 
of the Niebelungen, in great folio, struck 
off as a monument of typography at the 
cen festival of Guttenburg’s in- 
vention, in 100 copies only. The two on 
vellum were struck off for the King and 
Queen of Prussia.’’ The copy intended for 
the King of Prussia was presented by His 
Majesty to Eton College, and the other has 
been placed in the royal library at the 
palace at Berlin. The following is a 
translation of the German inscription 
on the first leaf of the book, in the 
handwriting of the Prussian Sovereign :— 
“To Eton School—the guardian of the 
hope of the rising generation, the pro- 
moter of all that is good and noble, the 
preserver of old Saxon intellect, this 
hero-poem of the German people, and 
memorial of the jubilee of a German in- 
vention, is presented in memory of his 
visit in January, 1842, and in gratitude 
for his affectionate reception—by Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, King of Prussia. Berlin, 
June 18, 1844.”’ 


PATRICIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

A motion made by Lord Campbell in 
the House of Lords, on the 28th of J uly, 
is deserving of remark for the singular 
piece of literary history it involves, if not 
for its real importance. 

Lord Campbell rose, he said, in pur- 
suance of a notice he had given, to call 
the attention of their lordships to the 
standing order No. 113, which prohibited 
all persons from publishing the Lives of 
any deceased Lord of Parliament, or the 
Will of any such Lord, without the con- 
sent of the heirs and executors of the de- 
ceased. This standing order dated its 
origin from the conduct of one Edmund 
Curil, who appeared to have been a shame- 
less and dauntless person. In the year 
1720 died Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham ; 
and in 1722 Edmund Curll published an 
advertisement in the London newspapers, 
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indicating that there was to come out @ 
libellous Life of that deceased nobleman. 
His family interposed, and caused a come 
plaint to be made to that house. The 
advertisement appeared in the Daily Jour- 
hal of Monday Jan. 22, 1722, and set 
forth that there would be published the 
Works of the deceased nobleman in prose 
and verse, together with his Life, (com- 
pleted from a plan drawn by his Grace,) 
by Mr. Theobald, and a true copy of 
his last will and testament. Edmund 
Curll was summoned to the bar of the 
house, and attended; he was called in, 
the advertisement was read, and the re« 
sult was that the standing order making 
it a breach of privilege to publish the life 
of any deceased member of that house was 
moved, and ordered to be taken into cone 
sideration on a subsequent day, while 
Curll was reprimanded and reproved on 
his knees at the bar of the house. In the 
course of the proceedings upon that occa- 
sion & committee was appointed, but he 
could not find that they had made any 
report. But on the 21st of January fol- 
lowing the matter was again taken into 
consideration, the lords being summoned, 
and that standing order was duly passed. 
In 1735 the same Edmund Curll caused 
another advertisement to be inserted in 
the Daily Postboy, which gave great alarm 
to the members of that house. On the 
12th of May in that year the advertise- 
ment was brought under the notice of 
their lordships’ house, and it was to this 
effect: ‘‘ This day is published, most 
beautifully printed, price 5s., Mr. Pope’s 
Literary Correspondence for Thirty Years, 
that is, from the year 1704 to 1734, being 
a collection of letters, regularly digested, 
written by him to the late Earl of Halifax, 
the Earl of Burlington, and a great many 
other peers, with their respective answers 
thereto. Printed for Edmund Curll, in 
Rose-street, and sold by all booksellers.”’ 
The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
was ordered to attend in his place, and to 
seize, or cause to be seized, the edition of 
this book; and the said Edmund Curll 
and John Wilford, the printer of the 
newspaper, were ordered to attend at the 
bar of the house. Their attendance having 
been reported to the house, John Wilford 
and another prister were called in and ex 
amined in relation to the said advertise- 
ment. Then the notorious Edmund Curll 
was called in and examined, and directed 
to withdraw. Then the Gentleman Usher 
reported what he had done under the order 
of the house; that in pursuance of that 
order he had caused all the books found at 
Curll’s house to be seized, and he believe. 
he had taken more than 500 copies. But 
then it became a question whether this 
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was a breach of privilege or not; because 
the standing order applied only to de- 
ceased peers’ lives, and not to letters writ- 
ten to them, but by them. A committee 
of inquiry was appointed, and they made 
a report by Lord Delawarr, whereby it 
turned out that the seizure was an illegal 
seizure, there being no letters from any 
peer in the work, and that the book was a 
perfectly innocent book, even according 
to the standing order. The committee 
were of opinion that the printing of the 
said book was not contrary to the stand- 
ing order of the house, and that the books 
seized should be given back to the said 
Edmund Curll. That report was agreed 
to by the house. He was not aware that 
there had been any subsequent attempt to 
enforce that standing order. In fact, it 
appeared to have fallen into disuetude, for 
there had been lives of deceased members 
of that house published again and again, 
without leave of the relatives or of that 
house. His noble and learned friend 
(Lord Brougham), who was absent, had 
published admirably written lives of seve- 
ral deceased members of that house, and, 
among others, those of the Earl of Chat- 
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ham and Lord North. So that, if he 
(Lord Campbell) should be sent to the 
Tower for disregarding the standing order, 
he should not want the companionship of 
his noble and learned friend. He thought 
this standing order should be repealed. 
He had employed his leisure, he hoped 
without incurring the censure of that 
house, in writing the lives of the prede- 
cessors of his noble and learned friend at 
that moment on the woolsack.—The Lord 
Chancellor. ‘‘ Not down to the present 
time, I hope ?’’ (laughter).—Lord Camp- 
bell. ‘‘No; and he trusted it would be 
long before that would be attempted. 
Curious enough it was that the standing 
order did not apply to his noble and 
learned friend, for anybody might take 
such a liberty with him, the standing 
order having this furce only—de mortuis 
nil nist bonum.* The existence of sucha 
standing order as this had a tendency to 
bring into disrepute their lordships’ just 
and necessary privileges.”” The noble and 
learned lord concluded by moving ‘‘ that 
the standing order No. 113 be vacated.” 
The motion was agreed to. 
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BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Arrangements are in progress for the an- 
nual meeting of this Association which will 
assemble at Winchester on Monday the 9th 
of September. The names of the leading 
members of the Sectional Committees have 
been already given in our June number, 
p- 632 ; others have since been added, and 
there appears every promise of the As- 
sociation meeting in great strength. We 
shall not, however, occupy our space 
in profitless anticipations; but shall make 
it our business to obtain a faithful report 
of what takes place for our next number. 

Inthe mean time we pursue our abstract 
of the proceedings of the Central Com- 
mittee. 

May 14. Mr. John Lean, of the Ord- 
nance Office, communicated a sketch of a 
font at Blisland, Cornwall, which is formed 
of granite. It is of perpendicular cha- 
racter, of octagonal form, and each side is 
ornamented with a quatrefoiled panel in- 
closing an escucheon. 

Mr. Lean exhibited also rubbings taken 
from the sepulchral brasses which exist in 
the church of Minster, in the Isle of 
Sheppey, which represent, according to 
tradition, Sir Roger de Northwode, pos- 
sessoy of a manor of that name in the 


adjoining parish of Eastchurch, and his 
wife Bona. He was at the siege of Acre 
with King Richard Coeur de Lion. Re- 
presentations of these interesting figures 
have been published by Stothard, in the 
series of monumental effigies, and Mr. 
Kempe, in his description of the plate, 
suggests that these memorials may repre- 
sent Sir John de Northwode, grandson of 
Sir Roger; he was knighted by Edward I. 
at the siege of Carlaverock, was summoned 
to parliament from 6 to 12 Edward II. 
(1318), and died about that period. He 
married Joan de Badlesmere. The armour 
represented in this curious specimen is very 
singular; the general character of design, 
and the unusual fashion of wearing the 
shield appended to the belt or hilt of the 
sword, so as to cover the right thigh, ap- 
pear to afford grounds for the conjecture 
that this brass was engraved in France. 
The shield thus worn appears to have been 
termed ecu en cantiel. The bearing should 
evidently be, ermines, a cross engrailed, 
but the plate is imperfect, a portion 





* We apprehend that at the passing of 
the Order living peers were considered to 
be sufficiently protected by the laws or 
orders provided against Scandalum Mag- 
natum.—EDIT, G, M. 
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having been cut out, in order, as it would 
appear, to make the figure of the knight 
equal in length to that of his lady, the di- 
mensions of which were somewhat more 
diminutive. 

Mr. Hawkins exhibited a bronze figure, 
which was found by Mr. W. Locket, ser- 
geant at mace, amongst a quantity of 
rubbish, when some workmen were pulling 
down an old wall belonging to the duke of 
Buckingham’s palace or castle in Wallgate, 
Macclesfield. Mr. Locket stated that the 
figure was covered over with dirt and rust, 
so as to be scarcely perceptible, but he 
cleaned it with sulpburic acid. It had 
been fixed by two rivets through the feet 
to an iron bar secured in a piece of stone. 
The iron bar was corroded by rust, so that 
the rivets gave way, and the bar broke to 
pieces. It had been placed in a triangular 
niche about a foot high, the niche itself 
having been twelve or fourteen feet from 
the ground. The image could not have 
been seen from below. It measures in 
length about 5 in. 

Mr. Edward Hoare, of Cork, presented 
a lithographic representation of an “ unique 
and hitherto unknown variety of the gold 
ring-money of Ireland, in the form of an 
ear-ornament, found in a turf bog in the 
neighbourhood of Macroom, co. Cork,’’ 
and nowin Mr. Hoare’s collection. It 
weighs 2 dwts. 5 grs. A more detailed 
account of this ring is given in the Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle for April, 1844. Mr. 
Hoare sent also a drawing of a silver ring, 
now in his possession, described as ‘‘a 
decade signet-ring,’’ discovered near Cork, 
in 1844. The hoop is composed of nine 
knobs or bosses, which may have served 
instead of beads in numbering prayers, 
whilst the central portion which forms the 
signet supplied the place of the gaude. 
The antiquaries in Ireland have considered 
this ring as very ancient; the device ap- 
pears, however, to bear much resemblance 
to those which were used in England 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies as marks, or personal devices, by 
merchants. In these marks the initial of 
the name is usually surmounted by a cross, 
with a sort of vane appended to it; andin 
this instance it might be conjectured that 
the letter B was intended to indicate the 
name of the individual, whilst the sprigs 
resembling shamrocks may have denoted 
his Irish extraction. 

Mr. Hoare stated also, in reference to 
the notice of Irish ring-money communi- 
cated to the Committee by Mr. Sainthill 
(see Feb. p. 182), that of the silver rings, 
the rarity of which was very great, he pos- 
sessed no specimen, but that his collection 
comprised four gold rings, and one of 
bronze. To these he had added one of 
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the iron rings, brought from Sierra Leone, 
where they are used at the present time as 
current money, being precisely similar in 
shape to the Celtic ring-money which is 
discovered in Ireland. He reported that 
three fine specimens of gold ring-money, 
recently discovered, are now for sale at a 
jeweller’s shop in Cork; one of them has 
the central portion engraved, or grooved, 
and large fiat plates at the extremities ; 
the others terminate in the cup-shaped 
fashion: they are of the purest gold, and 
of considerable weight, the intrinsic value 
of the three rings being about 18/7. It is 
probable that these singular relics will 
shortly be condemned to the crucible, 
unless some purchaser should be found 
who would rescue them from destruction. 

Evelyn P. Shirley, esq. M.P., exhibited 
several Roman coins found in the parish of 
Eatington, co. Warwick ; a fibula, part of 
a buckle, and fragments of ‘‘ Samian’’ 
pottery, stamped with the potter’s marks 
SATVRNINI . OF. (officina) and SENTIA.M. 
(Sentia manu). They were found in Eat- 
ington Park. 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, of Bitton, 
communicated a rubbing from an early 
incised slab at Carisbrook, in the Isle of 
Wight; the slab narrows towards the feet, 
the lower portion of the figure is defaced. 
A representation of it was engraved by 
Charles Tomkins, in 1794. This slab re- 
presents an ecclesiatic, his head tonsured 
and bare, and in his right hand he bears a 
pastoral staff with a plain curved head. 
Possibly it is the memorial of one of the 
abbots of Carisbrook, where William Fitz- 
Osborn, who subdued the island, founded 
an abbey, which subsequently became a 
cell to the House of St. Mary de Lyra, in 
Normandy. 

Mr. Hodgkinson sent for the inspection 
of the Committee an elaborately-carved 
reliquary, or coffer, such as were called 
JSorciers, of the early part of the fourteenth 
century. It was purchased at Eu, in Nor- 
mandy, and is supposed to have belonged 
to the abbey of St. Laurence, in that town. 

Mr. Hodgkinson exhibited also a small 
carving in ivory, apparently of the four- 
teenth century, discovered on the site of 
Kilburn priory, Middlesex. 

Mr. Charles E. Lefroy communicated, 
through Mr. Ferrey, for the inspection of 
the Committee, the remarkable collection 
of Merovingian and other gold coins, 
discovered by him in 1828 on a heath in 
the parish of Crondale, in Hampshire. 
It consisted of one hundred small gold 
coins, varying in weight from 19} gr. 
to 23 gr., the value of each piece being 
about three shillings. With these were 
found two triangular gold ornaments set 
with rubies, attached to small chains, 








formed like those which are made at Trin- 
chinopoly, and terminating with a hook 
and an eye. They have been described 
Mr. Akerman in the Numism. Chron. 

0. xxiii., and the most ancient of the 
coins exhibited were considered by Mr. 
Akerman to be imitations of the coins of 
Licinius (A.D. 308), struck at no very 
distant period from his time. The fol- 
lowing remarks are now made by Mr. 
Hawkins, on this subject: ‘‘I believe 
that Roman coins continued in circula- 
tion long after the Romans quitted Britain, 
that they were succeeded by base imita- 
tions which are frequently found even 
now, and are almost universally rejected 
as valueless, and therefore appear scarce. 
The imitations became less aud less like 
the originals, with occasional glimpses of 
improvement. Among the Cuerdale coins 
contemporary with Alfred, are one or two 
with a very cluse resemblance on the 
reverse to Roman coins struck centuries 
before, and here in Mr. Lefroy’s collec- 
tion occur imitations of coins of Licinius 
found with coins struck 350 years later. 
Almost all these pieces are of workman- 
ship inferior to the coins of which they 
appear to be imitations, and I believe 
them to be all the work of one person, 
and not improbably of the same hand. 


They may be divided into two classes, 


some thick, some thinner, of larger 
diameter, but about the same weight. 
Now the blanks found with them cor- 
respond in size and weight with the coins, 
and I consider it was only by some un- 
known accident that they were not con- 
verted into coins, when they would have 
borne two dissimilar types. The coins 
are, if I recollect right, in the same state 
of good preservation, a very improbable 
circumstance had they been of different 
and distant periods ; I suspect that every 
little prince or chief occasionally struck 
money without much regard to any 
superior authority, and imitated the types 
of any pieces which happened to be cir- 
culating in his district at the time. This 
may account for the variation of types and 
inferiority of workmansbhip.’’ 

Mr. W. Higgin, of Lancaster, sent for 
inspection a large brass coin of Antoninus 
Pius, which was found in digging the 
foundations of the Penitentiary in Lan- 
caster Castle, with some silver coins, now 
in his possession. 

The Rev. B. Belcher, of West Tisted, 
Hants, communicated a sketch of the re- 
presentation of St. Christopher, which 
was discovered on the walls of East- 
Meon church, but has been concealed by 
white wash. The drawing was made by 
Mr. Richard Eames, of Petersfield, who 
stated that, according to tradition, the 
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figure of a serpent or dragon had formerly 
been apparent at the feet of St. Chris« 
topher. 

Mr. Way exhibited a silver ring, come 
municated to him by Mr. W. Whincopp, 
of Woodbridge, inscribed with the Anglo- 
Saxon word ‘‘dolgbot,’? the meaning of 
which is compensation made for giving 
a@ man a wound, either by a stab or a 
blow. Amongst the dooms which Aithel- 
birht, King of Kent, established in the 
days of Augustine, the amount of bot, or 
damages to be paid for every description 
of injury to the person, is fully detailed. 
(Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
8vo. vol. i. p. 13.) The laws of King 
Alfred comprise likewise numerous clauses 
respecting compensation for wounds in- 
flicted, and the term ‘‘ dolg-bote’’ occurs 
in c. 23, relating to tearing by a dog. 
(Ibid. p. 79.) This ring is ornamented 
with a simple wavy line and dots, as if to 
represent a branch; it weighs 45 grs., 
and was found in Essex. 

Mr. Hawkins exhibited a brass matrix, 
recently purchased by him; it appears to 
have been the seal of a Scottish monk. 
It is of oval form, measuring 1 in. and 
two-tenths by nine-tenths of an inch ; the 
central device is the figure of an arch- 
bishop, represented with the right hand 
raised in benediction, and bearing the 
cross-staff in the left : on either side is an 
angel kneeling, and holding a large flower. 
Beneath is seen part of the figure of a 
monk, tonsured and wearing the cowl, 
with the hands raised in supplication. 
The legend appears to read as follows— 
s’ F’ W. MATHA MONAC’ DABERBROTIOT, 
probably Aberbrothick, or Arbroath, in 
tiie county of Angus, where a celebrated 
abbey was founded A.D, 1178, by Wil- 
liam the Lion, king of Scotland, in honour 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

The Rev. W. Haslam, of St. Perran- 
zabuloe, communicated a sketch of a 
mutilated figure of St. Anthony, which 
was found buried in a field in the parish of 
Merthyr, near Truro, and has been placed 
in a niche in the east wall of the chancel 
of Merthyr church, on the north side of 
the altar. The figure measures in height 
about one foot seven inches; it had been 
broken at the waist, and suffered other 
injuries; under the left arm appears to 
have passed a staff, and the pig, with a 
large bell attached to its neck, appears 
in front of the figure. This relic was 
disinterred in the immediate vicinity of 
an ancient well, known as the well of 
St. Cohan the martyr, a British saint, 
whose little church stood close beside it. 
There is a. parish called St. Anthony, 
distant about eight miles from Merthyr; 
an interesting door of Norman date, and 
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some portions of early-English character 
are to be noticed in the church at that 
place, from which, possibly, the figure of 
the saint had been removed. Mr. Haslam 
observed that he had found no other 
specimen of early-English construction in 
that part of Cornwall. 

May 28. Mr. Shirley exhibited a large 
stone hatchet, found on Stanton Moor, 
Derbyshire. It measured in length 8 in, 
and the breadth of the sharp edge is 3 in. 
Mr. Shirley exhibited also an earthen 
vessel shaped like a flask, which was dis- 
eovered at Ipsley, Warwickshire, on the 
Icknield-street Road. 

Mr. Charles Winston communicated 
an account of some painted glass in the 
north window of Mells church, Somerset, 
representing the following Saints :—St. 
Sitha, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Agatha, 
and St. Apollonia. St. Sitha, or Osyth, is 
represented bearing in her left hand three 
loaves, and in her right two keys ap- 
pended to a string, through which her 

nger passes. One of these keys appears 
to be a clyket, resembling precisely a 
modern latch-key. Her hair is long and 


dishevelled, as usual in the representation 
of virgin saints. The name of St. Apol- 
lonia is lost, but in the right hand of the 
figure is seen a pair of pincers, clipping a 


double tooth, and a book in her left hand, 
These four figures are placed under 
eanopies, and are in good preservation ; 
they occupy the upper or tracery-lights; 
in one of the lower lights is to be seen a 
canopy of very rich design. The date of 
this painted glass is about the time of 
Henry VI. Four other figures of saints 
are also to beseen at Mells ; St. Margaret, 
St. Katharine, a female saint bearing a 
eross and book, and another bearing a 
book and palm-branch. 

The Rev. William Staunton, of Long- 
bridge, communicated some notices of 
Fulbroke castle, near Warwick, (printed 
in the Journal, p. 203,) accompanied by 
a drawing of a curious steel-yard weight, 
which was discovered about five years 
since, in the moat adjoining to a farm- 
house at Fulbroke. It is formed of a thin 
coat of brass externally, the inside being 
filled up with solid lead ; this is shewn in 
consequence of a portion of the brass 
being worn through at the bottom. It 
measures in height, to the top of the 
handle, 2$ inches; in circumference, 
round the broadest part, 8} inches, and 
weighs 2 lb. 11 oz. Around the sides 
are four escutcheons, standing out in re- 
lief from the surface, each of which is 
charged with the same heraldic bearing, 
viz. a lion rampant, with the tail deeply 
forked, and on its head a crown. The 
date of this relic appears to be about the 
reign of Henry III, Two, precisely 
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similar in form and material, and also 
ornamented with shields of arms, were 
discovered near Norwich, and were en- 
graved in the Archeol. xxv. pl. Ixiv. 

The Rev. Augustus Thorpe, vicar of 
Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, sent for 
the inspection of the Committee, a cie 
borium, or pyx formed of latten, or mixed 
yellow metal, (pixis cooperta pro hostiis,) 
recently discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Chippenham by a labourer engaged in 
trenching a plantation. Several altar- 
candlesticks, bells, and other relics were 
found at the same time, and the deposit 
consisted, probably, of the furniture of 
some neighbouring church, which had 
been concealed inthe times of Henry VIII. 
or Edward VI., on the promulgation of 
the statutes for putting away all ornaments, 
sacred vessels, and service books, The 
pyx, intended for the preservation of the 
Eucharist for the sick, is in the form of 
a covered cup, surmounted by a conical 
spire, on the summit of which is a crucifix ; 
the height of the whole being eleven inches, 
and the diameter of the cup four inches 
and three quarters. Around the cover is 
engraved a legend in large characters of 
singular form, Wagnificat alo (Magni- 
ficabo ?) At the summit there is a ring, 
and a link of a chain, as if for the purpose 
of suspension, and there is also a small 
ring attached underneath the foot of the 
cup. It appears by Lyndwood’s Annota- 
tions on the Constitution of Archbishop 
Peccham (A.D. 1279.) respecting the 
preservation of the Eucharist in a pyx 
lined with linen, and placed in a closed 
tabernacle, that it had been customary in 
England to preserve it ‘‘ cupd,’’ in a cup, 
suspended over the altar ‘*in conopeo,”” 
under a dais or canopy, which frequently 
appears in illuminations. This usage of 
suspension is considered by Lyndwood 
objectionable, as the sacred vessel might 
more easily be abstracted by a profane 
hand, than if it were deposited, as in 
Holland and Portugal, in an ambry or 
other secure place. The pyx found at 
Chippenham appears to have been made 
in the earlier part of the fifteenth century. 
A representation of it is to be given ina 
future number of the Journal. 

Mr. Way exhibited drawings which re- 
present the curious jewelled ornaments 
and remains of a precious mitre preserved 
at New College, having recently, by favour 
of the Warden, been permitted to examine 
the originals. They comprise nearly the 
whole of the rich decorations of the mifra 
preciosa of the founder, William of Wyke- 
ham, bishop of Winchester 1366—1405. 
The ground-work was of silken tissue, 
closely set with seed-pearls, and upon this 
were attached at intervals plates of silv 
gilt set with gems and pearls, as likewise 
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bands formed of jewelled ornaments alter- 
nating with small enamelled plates of silver 
of beautiful colouring, representing animals 
and grotesques. These bands, which 
measure in width six tenths of an inch, 
are formed in separate pieces of the same 
breadth, curiously hinged together in order 
to give perfect pliability to the whole. 
There are also considerable remains of the 
beautiful crocketed crest, chased in silver 
gilt, and the jewelled extremities of the 
pendants or infule are likewise preserved. 
The most interesting of these curious frag- 
ments is an M crowned, being the mo- 
nogram of the blessed Virgin, set with 
gems and partially enamelled, with the 
subject of the Annunciation introduced in 
the open parts of the letter. This or- 
nament appears to have occupied a central 
and principal position on the mitre ; but 
it has been considered by some persons as 
having formed the decoration of a morse, 
or kind of brooch used as a fastening of 
the cope in front upon the breast. The 
dimensions, however, (2 in. by 2} in.) 
seem to indicate that it was more suited to 
serve as an ornament of the mitre, and no 
morse is mentioned in the founder’s will. 
It is much to be regretted that these rich 
fragments should not be re-arranged so as 
to display the original beauty of this 


unique example of the goldsmith’s art, 


during the fourteenth century. It would 
be no difficult task, by comparison with 
examples afforded by episcopal effigies 
preserved in England, such as those of 
Archbishop Stratford, at Canterbury (1333 
—1348), and Abbot William de Col- 
chester, in Westmiuster Abbey, (both re- 
presented by Stothard,) im which instance 
the ground semé with pearls is shewn, to 
re-construct in its pristine richness the 
mitre of William of Wykeham. For the 
sake of comparison, the detailed descrip- 
tion of the precious mitre of Louis d’ Har- 
court, patriarch and bishop of Bayeux, 
who died 1479, recorded in an ancient 
inventory of the treasures of that cathedral, 
may be here given; it might indeed serve 
as a description of the mitre of Wykeham, 
so closely does it correspond with the frag- 
ments which have been noticed. ‘‘ Une 
mitre, dont le champ est de perles menues, 
semé d’autres perles plus grosses, en- 
semble trois et trois ; ayant audevant xvj. 
affiches d’argent doré, et derriére au- 
tant, les uns émaillés, les autres enrichis 
de pierreries et petites perles ; ayant au 
devant la representation de /’annonciation, 
et derriére le Couronnement de la Sainte 
Vierge, en images: les pendans garnis de 
vij. affiches tout le long, au bout de chacun 
iij. (affiches) qui font les bords, d’argent 
doré, enrichis d’émaux et de pierres; au 
bout de chaque pendant vj. chainettes ou 
sont attachés vj. ferets d’argent doré, et 
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au dessus ij. saphirs taillées en forme de 
ceur.’”’ The restoration of the form of 
the New College mitre would be materially 
facilitated by comparison of the two ori- 
ginal mitre cases, formed of stamped lea- 
ther, with several locks for security, and 
preserved in the muniment chamber ‘in 
the tower adjoining the south-eastern 
corner of the hall. The founder’s crosier, 
of which Carter (Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting,) has given a fair representation, 
bears much analogy in its workmanship 
to the remains of the mitre. It is said 
that some intentions have been enter- 
tained of ‘‘ restoring’’ this unique exam~ 
ple of chased-work and enamelling, many 
portions being defective; but it is much 
to be desired that no modern workman- 
ship, however skilful in imitation, should 
be mixed up with the original, so as to 
destroy the value of the whole as an au- 
thentic evidence of the perfection of the 
arts during the fourteenth century. The 
collection of relics preserved at New Col- 
lege comprises, besides those which have 
been noticed, part of a mitre formed of 
simple tissue embroidered with the mono- 
gram ibe; a knit glove, curiously orna- 
mented, and supposed to have been part 
of the founder’s pontificalia ; an episcopal 
ring; and a silver pax. The last is en- 
graved in the Journal, p. 149. It is a 
metal tablet, with a handle behind, mea- 
suring 54 in. by 3, and representing the 
subject of the Crucifixion, within a square 
border like a picture-frame. 

Mr. John Gough Nichols, in a letter to 
the Secretary, called the attention of the 
Committee to the following advertisement 
which appeared in the Times of May 22: 
—‘ Reigate, Surrey. Notice is hereby 
given, that unless the heirs or personal 
representatives of the following deceased 
persons, viz., Richard Elyott, who died 
in December, 1608, Richard Elyott, his 
son, who died in February, 1612, Kathe- 
rine Elyott, who died in 1623—repair the 
monuments in the chancel of the parish 
church, such monuments will be taken 
down at the expiration of one month from 
the date hereof. Application to be made 
to Mr. Small, parish clerk.’’ Mr. Nichols 
stated that a quarto plate was engraved 
some years since at the private expense of 
Mr. Bryant, which gives a representation 
of these monuments. The larger tomb 
exhibits recumbent effigies of Richard 
Elyott, esq., justice of the peace, and his 
son Richard, one of the servants of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, both in armour; in 
front are kneeling figures of his wife, 
Rachael, daughter of Matthew Pointz, of 
Alderley, Gloucestershire, and her six 
daughters. The other monument consists 
of a kneeling effigy of Katharine, fifth 
daughter of Richard Elyott. The in- 
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scriptions may be found in the History of 
Surrey, by Manning and Bray. Mr. 
Nichols suggested the expediency of some 
endeavour to discourage the practice 
of destroying sepulchral monuments in 
the manner proposed in this instance. 
Mr. Way stated that, having recently 
visited the church of St. Peter’s in the 
East, Oxford, his attention had been ar- 
rested by a notice of a similar description, 
which was affixed to a board near the outer 
door of the porch:—‘* The tomb of the 
family of Hirons having fallen into decay, 
notice is hereby given to the said family, 
that if none of their kindred repair the 
tomb within two months of this date, it 
must be removed by due authority. April 
9, 1845. E. Hobhouse, vicar, Fras. Thos. 
Cooper, Chas. R. Hickman, church- 
wardens.’’ The tomb in question is a 
stone table-monument of simple but not 
unsightly fashion : it stands in the church- 
yard, on the south side, not far from the 
entrance: a slab which formed part of the 
side of the tomb had fallen down, and 
might have been replaced at a trifling 
cost: the monument appeared, in other 
respects, to be in fair repair. The Com- 
mittee considered it very desirable that 
the legality of such destruction of a mo- 
nument should be ascertained, for al- 
though the freehold is undoubtedly in the 
parson, as stated by Blackstone, tomb- 
stones are regarded as descending in the 
nature of beir-looms, and cannot be re- 
moved or defaced without liability to an 
action of trespass from the heir. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The association constituted by the meet- 
ing held under the auspices of Mr. Petti- 
grew on the 5th of March last, and which 
has continued to act under the above de- 
signation,* has holden its annual congress 
in the city of Winchester. 





* Stigmatising at the same time the ma- 
jority of the original Central Committee as 
“‘theSecession,’’ and ‘‘ a partyof seceders.” 
(Mr. Pettigrew’s introductory address.) 
Had the assumed ‘‘ General Meeting ” 
been legitimate, the correct description of 
what there took place would have been 
that the parties suffered expulsion, not that 
they willingly seceded from the Association: 
but the schism was really the act of those 
present at that meeting, (the circumstances 
of which were described in our June num- 
ber, p. 631,) and they consisted of only five 
members out of a body of twenty-two. 
The remaining majority, deserted but not 
ejected (for the meeting of the 5th of 
March had no legitimate authority), have 
since more than recruited their numbers ; 
and maintain their position as the original 
Central Committee. Only four members 
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Lord Albert Conyngham attended as 
President ; and opened the first meeting 
on Monday August 4, with an introductory 
address. He was followed by Mr. Petti- 
grew, who read an essay, ‘‘ On the Objects 
and Pursuit of Antiquarian Research.” 

In the evening Mr. Wright read an essay, 
** On the mode in which a Town in the mid- 
die ages gained its chartered privileges, il- 
lustrated by the municipal archives of Win- 
chester ;’’ which wasfollowed byadescription 
of the ancient Druidical Temple at Temple- 
Low, Derbyshire, with incidental remarks 
on similar circular works, by the Rev. 
Stephen Isaacson, M.A., and remarks on 
early monumental stones, dug up at Hartle- 
pool, probably of the seventh century, by 
D. H. Haigh, esq. of Leeds. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 6, some barrows were 
opened on the Chilcomb and Twyford 
downs; but found to have been previously 
explored: and a visit was paid to the 
church of St. Cross, and its architectural 
features explained by the Rev. Stephen 
Jackson, M.A. 

In the evening various exhibitions were 
made at the Town Hall, particularly of 
Anglo-Saxon remains recently discovered 
in the line of the new railway near Rams- 
gate, communicated by W. H. Rolfe, esq. 
of Sandwich; Roman silver coins found at 
Silchester, communicated by the Rev. 
Thomas Streatfeild, F.S.A.; drawings of 
Roman antiquities found on the line of the 
great Roman wall, by Mr. John Bell, of 
Gateshead ; a volume of drawings of an- 
tiquities found at Wroxeter, co. Salop, by 
T. F. Dukes, esq. F.S.A.; and a drawing 
of a tessellated pavement excavated at 
West Dean, Hants, by Mr. Hatcher, of 
Salisbury. 

The following papers were read :— 

An unpublished letter sent by Lord 
James Stuart to Queen Elizabeth, Dec. 1, 
1567, announcing the consent of Queen 
Mary, his sister, to the coronation of her 
infant son James, and to James Stuart 
being Regent. Communicated by Lord 
Albert Conyngham. 

On the ancient Hill Burials in the Isle 
of Wight. By John Dennett, esq. 

On the Roman Roads and Stations in 
Hampshire; by Henry Hatcher, esq. 

A general account of Barrows opened in 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire during the 
season of 1845; by T. Bateman, jun. esq. 
and the Rev. S. Isaacson, M.A. 

The primeval antiquities of Stanton and 





of the Central Committee which existed 
previously to the ‘‘ Special General Meet- 
ing” of the 5th of March, (including the 
President,) have been present at the 
meeting at Winchester which we now 
record, 
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Hart Hill moors, near Bakewell, Derby- 
shire ; by Thomas Bateman, jun. esq. 

An account of the hermitage at Carcliffe, 
Derbyshire, near Robin Hood’s Stride ; 
by F. W. Lock, esq. 

An historical notice of the manorial 
house at Barton, in the Isle of Wight, re- 
cently purchased by Her Majesty and 
since partly destroyed; read by C. 
Smith, esq. 

An account of the sale of the estates of 
the church of Winchester, temp. Charles 
I. Communicated by J. H. Burn, esq. 

On Wednesday, Aug. 6, three meetings 
were held, during which the following 
papers were read :-— 

An account of the Mint at Winchester 
under the Anglo-Saxon and early English 
monarchs. By J. Y. Akerman, esq. 

Observations on the fortifications of 
Southampton, by W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. 

A biographical account of John Clap- 
stone, of Winchester, an alchemist, temp. 
Hen. VIII. By J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

On the Municipal Archives of the city 
of Leicester. By James Thompson, esq. 


A description of the arms of Saer de 
Quincy, the first Earl of Winchester ; by 
J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. H. Birkett, of Clapham, exhibited 
a deed by which the lord of the manor of 


Hurstmonceux was released from all fines 
on account of having taken the French 
king prisoner at the battle of Poictiers. 

Mr. Merry gave some particulars of 
God’s house, at Southampton, dedicated to 
St. Julian, the patron saint of pilgrims. 

An historical account of the monasteries 
of St. Peter and Paul founded in the 
seventh century, at Wearmouth and Gar- 
row, by Benedict Biscop, with a descrip- 
tive notice of their present state; by D. 
H. Haigh, esq. 

A communication on several Greek, 
Coptic, and hieroglyphic manuscripts, by 
John Lee, esq. LL.D. F.R.S. 

An architectural sitting was entirely oc- 
cupied by a paper on Winchester cathedral, 
by Edward Cresy, esq. F.S.A. 

At the evening soirée Mr. C. R. Smith 
read a paper on Roman Tessellated Pave- 
ments in Hampshire, and in the adjoining 
counties. 

The greater part of Thursday, duy. 7, 
was spent in excursions to Southampton, 
Netley Abbey, Romsey, &c. In the even- 
ing an extra meeting was held at the Town 
Hall, where Mr. Smith gave an account of 
the visit which had been paid to the site of 
the Roman station of Clausentum, at 
Bittern, near Southampton; and several 
architectural communications were brought 
forward, viz.— 

On the Crypt beneath Ripon cathedral, 
called St. Wilfred’s Needle; by J. R, 
Walbran, esq. 
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An account of an altar-pieee, painted in 
colours, recently discovered in the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene at Reigate; by 
James Caporn, esq. 

Ona Roman tessellated Pavement re- 
cently discovered at West Dean, Hamp- 
shire; by Henry Hatcher, esq. 

An original letter from James Hamilton, 
afterwards Viscount Claneboye, to James 
Fullerton, giving an account of the arrest 
of the Earl of Essex, in 1601 ; communi- 
cated by the Rev. Dr. Hincks, of Killy- 
lagh, co. Down. 

At a soirée given by John Newington 
Hughes, esq. Mr. Wright gave some ac- 
count of the unpublished Fairfax Letters 
and Documents, in Mr. Hughes’s posses- 
sion. 

On Friday, August 8, papers were 
read :— 

On the Round Table of King Arthur, 
suspended in the castle of Winchester ; 
by A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. (See Mr. 
Kempe’s letter in our present Magazine.) 

Notices of Barrows recently excavated 
in Dorsetshire ; by Charles Warne, esq. 

On the architectural character of Win- 
dows, from the Conquest to the time of 
Henry VIII. ; by John Adey Repton, esq. 
F.S.A. 

On the ancient Paintings on the walls 
of Winchester cathedral; by John Green 
Waller, esq. 

Notices of the family of Stuteville, of 
Dalham hall, Suffolk ; by the Rev. Ste- 
phen Isaacson, M.A. 

On the Hospital of Saint Cross, near 
Winchester ; by the Rev. Stephen Jack- 
son, M.A. 

At an afternoon meeting were read :— 

Report on the archives of Winchester 
and Southampton; by Thomas Wright, 
esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

On the Monumental Antiquities of 
Lewes; by Mark Anthony Lower, esq. 

Historical and Descriptive Notes of the 
Benedictine monastery of Repton in Der- 
byshire ; by D. H. Haigh, esq. 

In the evening were read :— 

An account of the discoveries of Roman 
and other Antiquities made in Winchester 
during the last few years. By W. B. 
Bradfield, esq. 

A narrative of the intended Escape of 
the Duke of Perth, Chancellor to James 
II. in Scotland, from Drummond Castle 
to France, in an original letter from that 
nobleman to his sister ; communicated by 
W. Jerdan, esq. F.S.A. 

The closing meeting, for the passing of 
votes of thanks, was held on Saturday, 
August 9, at which the principal speakers 
were the Rev. S. Isaacson, Mr. Pettigrew, 
Dr. Lee, Mr. J. S. Buckingham, Mr. Jer- 
dan, and Sir W, Betham, who was in the 
chair, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 

July 29. The Earl of Besborough 
moved that the further consideration of 
the IrntsH Great Western (DvuBLIN 
anp Gatway) Rattway Bit should 
be deferred to that day three months. 
He grounded his motion on the report of 
the Select Committee, which stated that 
most systematic fraud had been used for 
the purpose of obtaining signatures to 
the contract deed. —The Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde could not conceive why Lord Bes- 
borough pounced upon that particular 
Railway Bill as the object of his enmity ; 
and asked if the Bill was to be rejected 
because frauds had been committed, not 
on the Houses of Parliament, not by the 
directors, but on the directors.—The 
Duke of Cleveland said the time had now 
arrived when the railway fever had got to 
such a height that Parliament ought to 
interfere and put an end to the scandalous 
obbing now going on. Their lordships 
then divided on the original motion, and 
the numbers were—Content, 35; Not 
Content, 8 ;— majority for the motion, 27. 
The Bill was consequently lost. 

The Lord Chancellor moved that the 
House should go into committee on the 
Lunatics Britt. <A measure introduced 
in 1830 for the amendment of the law 
affecting lunatics had been found to work 
so well, that, although it had been enacted 
for only three years, it had been twice 
renewed; and, as it was again on the 
point of expiring, it was sought to renew 
it with such amendments as experience 
had suggested, and to render it perma- 
nent. The main alterations of the bill 
were, that it was to be a permanent mea- 
sure; that the jurisdiction was to be ex- 
tended to public hospitals, workhouses, 
and gaols; pauper lunatics would be 
placed under better regulations; single 
houses would be liable to closer inspection 
and examination; and the property of 
lunatics would be protected in cases where 
no commission had been issued. The Bill 
passed the committee. 

July 31. The Earl of Dalhousie moved 
the second reading of the Coa, TRADE 
(Port of London) Bill. The Marquess of 
Londonderry protested against the addi- 
tional duty of a penny a ton put on coals 
by this bill. It was said that this tax was 
for the improvement of the city of Lone 


don; but he should like to know what 
class would be benefited by it? The Bill 
was read a second time. 





Hovse or Commons. 

July 28. Sir J. Graham stated the 
course he meant to adopt with reference 
to the Paysic anp Surcery Bills. He 
should withdraw them for the present 
session, with the view of bringing them 
forward early in the next. He noticed 
some amendments he intended to intro 
duce, and said the Bills would be printed 
with them, that they might be considered 
in the recess. 

July 29. Lord Granville Somerset 
moved that the deposit to be paid up on 
RaiLway SuHares shall in future be ten 
per cent. instead of five per cent., some 
such regulation being absolutely necessary 
to check the existing mania for specu- 
lating in railway shares. The motion was 
agreed to without a division. 

July 31. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved an address to Her Majesty, 
that a sum, not exceeding 20,000/. be 
applied towards the relief of the sufferers 
by the late Fires at QuEBEC, and assur- 
ing Her Majesty that the House would be 
prepared to make good the same. Mr. 
Hawes seconded the motion; and it was 
agreed to unanimously. 

Aug. 1. Lord Courtenay moved the 
further consideration of the Report on 
the Lonpon anp York Raitway.—Mr. 
Ward said several other lines were 
opposed to the London and York, and 
of these a very small one had been put to 
an expense of 2,000/. in the daily expecta- 
tion of having its witnesses examined, 
and yet now it was proposed that a Re- 
port should be made without their having 
been even heard. The committee had ad- 
judicated upon an imperfect knowledge 
of the facts; and under these circum- 
stances he contended that the London 
and York Railway was not yet ripe for a 
report. He therefore moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be recom- 
mitted.—Mr. B. Wall said the monopoly 
established in the northern railways by 
Mr. Hudson, who had no less than 600 
miles of railway under his control, could 
not fail to have its influence on the com- 
mittee in inducing them to report favours 
ably of a rival line to York as a counter, 
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balance to this enormous monopoly.—The 
House divided—For the recommittal, 19 ; 
against it, 79. The Bill was afterwards 
read a third time on the 4th August; but 
did not pass the House of Lords. 

Avg. 9. The session was closed by her 
Majesty in person. The Speaker, ac- 
companied by several members of the 
lower house, appeared at the bar, and 
addressed Her Majesty as follows: 

‘* Most Gracious Sovereign,-—We, your 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, attend your Majesty with 
the concluding Bill of Supply for the 
present year. We are about to closea 
session rendered unusually laborious by 
the rapid development of private enter- 
prise in extending the Railway communi- 
cations of the kingdom. We anticipate 
the most beneficial results from the faci- 
lities thus afforded to the internal trade of 
the country ; but we have devoted much 
time and labour to the legislation requi- 
site for the construction and regulation of 
these important works, notwithstanding 
the various measures of great public in- 
terest which demanded our attentive con- 
sideration. Your Majesty was graciously 
pleased to intimate to us at the commence- 
ment of the session that your Majesty had 
carried into effect in the spirit in which it 
was conceived the Act for the more 
effectual application of Charitable Dona- 
tions and Bequests. In the same spirit 
we have continued to legislate for Ireland. 
In granting an additional and more per- 
manent endowment to the College of May- 
nooth, and in providing the means of 
academical instruction, we have shown 
due regard for the peculiar circumstances 
of that part of the United Kingdom, and 
for the religious feelings of the majority 
of its inhabitants; and we sincerely be- 
lieve that the encouragement afforded by 
this and former parliaments to the edu- 
cation of the people has placed the future 
improvement and prosperity of Ireland on 
asure and lasting foundation. Our at- 
tention has not bee less anxiously di- 
rected to the condition of the destitute 
Poor of Scotland; and, assisted by the 
information which your Majesty has di- 
rected to be laid before us, we have made 
such amendments in the law as will pro- 
vide effectual relief for the poor, and a 
better system of parochial and local ma- 
nagement, under the control of the general 
board of supervision. We have endea- 
voured, by facilitating the Drainage of 
Lands and the Enclosure of Commons, to 
encourage agricultural improvement and 
the beneficial employment of labour in 
the rural districts; and we advert with 
peculiar satisfaction to the measures which 


have been adopted for the further security 
and extension of the trade and commerce 
of the country. The laws passed during a 
former session for regulating the Banking 
Establishments in England have been 
applied, with certain modifications, to 
Scotland and Ireland. The operations of 
trade have been simplified and rendered 
more secure by the abolition of the duties 
on many articles of import, and by the 
consolidation of the Customs Laws. 
The duties on Sugar have been so far 
modified and reduced as materially to 
affect its price and increase its consump- 
tion; and the important staple manufac- 
ture of Glass has been altogether relieved 
from fixed charge, and from the incon- 
venience and expense of excise regulation. 
To meet the deficiency in the revenue 
caused by these alterations of the tariff, 
we have considered it indispensably ne- 
cessary to continue for a further period 
the tax upon Income, and we have thereby 
been enabled, in accordance with your 
Majesty’s suggestion, to add to the effi- 
ciency of the Naval Service, and to afford 
adequate protection to our commerce. It 
has been iy duty thus briefly to lay before 
your Majesty the most prominent mea- 
sures of the session. We believe them to 
be calculated, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, to increase the prosperity and 
promote the welfare and happiness of all 
classes of your Majesty’s subjects. If we 
have felt ourselves reluctantly compelled 
to renew a tax usually resorted to under 
the pressure of an expensive war, we have 
at least the satisfaction of reflecting that 
we have reimposed it for no purpose of 
aggrandisement or of conquest, but that 
we might be enabled, without endanger- 
ing public credit, to relax those restric- 
tions which press upon our domestic in- 
dustry, to extend our commercial relations, 
and to share the blessings of peace with 
all the nations of the world.” 

Her Majesty then read the following 
speech :— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen,.—I rejoice 
that the state of public business enables 
me to release you from further attendance 
in Parliament. In closing the laborious 
session, I must express to you my warm 
acknowledgements for the zeal and assi-« 
duity with which you have applied your- 
selves to the consideration of many sub- 
jects deeply affecting the public welfare. 
I have given my cordial assent to the Bills 
which you presented to me for remitting 
the duties on many articles of import, and 
for removing restrictions on the free ap- 
plication of capital and skill to certain 
branches of our manufactures. The re- 
duction of taxation will necessarily causean 
immediate loss of revenue; but I trust 
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that its effect in stimulating commercial 
enterprise, and enlarging the means of 
consumption, will ultimately provide an 
ample compensation for any temporary 
sacrifice. I have witnessed with peculiar 
satisfaction the unremitting attention which 
you have bestowed on the measures re- 
commended by me to your consideration 
at the commencement of th= session, for 
improving and extending the means of 
Acsdemical Education in Ireland. You 
may rely upon my determination to carry 
those measures into execution in the 
manner best calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the institutions which have 
received your sanction, and to give effect 
to your earnest desire to promote the 
welfare of that part of my dominions. 

‘ From all Foreign Powers I continue 
to receive assurances of their friendly 
disposition towards this country. The 
convention which I have recently con- 
cluded with the King of the French 
for the more effectual suppression of the 
Slave Trade, will, I trust, by establishing 
a cordial and active co-operation between 
the two Powers, afford a better prospect 
than has hitherto existed of complete 
success in the attainment of an object for 
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which this country has made so many 


sacrifices. 

‘*Gentlemen of the House of Com 
mons,—I thank you for the liberality 
with which you have voted the supplies 
for the service of the current year. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—On your 
return to your several counties, duties 
will devolve upon you scarcely less ims 
portant than those from the performance 
of which I now relieve you. I feel as- 
sured that you will promote and confirm 
by your influence and example, that spirit 
of loyalty and contentment, which you 
will find generally prevalent throughout 
the country. In the discharge of all the 
functions intrusted to you for the public 
welfare, you may confidently rely on my 
cordial support ; and I implore the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence on our united 
efforts to encourage the industry and in- 
crease the comforts of my people, and to 
inculcate those religious and moral princi- 
ples which are the surest foundation of 
our security and happiness.’’ 

The Lord Chancellor then announced 
Her Majesty’s Royal will and pleasure 
that the Parliament be prorogued to the 
2nd of October. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


BELGIUM. 


After a month and more of negociations, 
offers, promises, and diplomacy of all 
kinds, His Majesty accepted, on the 31st 
July, the following as Ministers :—Pre- 
mier—M. Deschamps, as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, now Minister of Public 
Works. Interior— M. Van de Weyer, 
the present Ambassador in London. Pub- 
lic Works —M. D’Hoffschmidt. Finance 
—M. Malow, the present Governor of 
Antwerp. Justice—M. D’Anethom. War 
—M. Dupont. It was not considered 
probable in Brussels that this Ministry 
would be able to hold together beyond the 
opening of the Chambers in October or 
November next. It had already acquired 
bone nickname of the ** Ministére de trans- 

on.’ 


SMYRNA. 


A dreadful conflagration occurred at 
Smyrna on the 3rd of July. At six in 
the evening a fire broke out in a barber’s 
shop, which, aided by the high wind that 
prevailed, was not extinguished until it 
had reduced to ashes more than 5,000 
houses, embracing the whole of the Greek 
and Armenian quarter, and the Dutch 


consulate; and it is reckoned that the 
loss of property will amount to 300,0002. 
sterling. Out of the population, at least 
30,000 souls, at no time far removed from 
poverty, are now entirely ruined ; for so 
extensive a conflagration not only deprives 
individuals of their homes, but puts a stop 
to business, and cuts off from the poor the 
means of procuring their daily bread. So 
great indeed was the immediate distress, 
that several thousands were deprived of 
food for 48 hours, and, in all probability, 
will remain without shelter during many 
months. A public subscription has been 
opened in England for their relief. 


CANADA, 


Scarcely had the inhabitants of Quebec 
begun to recover in some degree from the 
conflagration on the 28th of May last, re- 
corded in p. 185, when it pleased the 
overruling Providence to visit them with 
another similar and even greater calamity. 
On the night of the 28th of June nearly 
the whole remaining part of the suburb 
of St. John which the former fire had 
spared, and a large portion of the suburb 
of St. Lewis, were reduced to ashes. Be- 
ginning, as on the former occasion, at the 
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extreme windward point of the suburb, 
and fed by a gale of wind from the east- 
ward (to which quarter the wind had 
changed in the evening of that day, after 
blowing from the westward for nearly a 
fortnight,) the fire spread with irresistible 
fury through the length and breadth of 
both suburbs. The buildings, almost en- 
tirely of wood, fell before its rage with 

reater rapidity than those on the 28th 

ay. In eight hours, of more than 1,200 
dwellings, two places of worship, three 
school houses, and nu merous stores and 
out-houses, nothing remained but black- 
ened chimneys, roofless walls, and piles of 
ruins. It is calculated that 1,630 houses 
were destroyed by the first fire, and 1,315 
by the second. The burial-ground of the 
Protestant population has been traversed 
by the fire, and its wooden and marble 
memorials of the dead to a great extent 
injured’ or destroyed; and in passing 
through this district, which lately con- 
tained the homes of 9,000 inhabitants, 
neither man, woman, or child is now to be 
met, except a few stragglers, from curio- 
sity surveying the desolation. Several 
thousands of those who had here found 
shelter by the kindness and hospitality of 
their charitable fellow-citizens, were thus 
again driven forth, involved in one common 
ruin with those who had harboured them. 
The morning of Sunday, the 29th of 
June, dawned upon more than 15,000 
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people whom the flames had left without 
shelter or food, scattered, with the effects 
they had been able to save, over the fields 
and open spaces without the walls, or 
flying to the neighbouring settlements. 
As on the former occasion, a third part of 
the city has fallen a prey to the flames, 
and Quebec on the landward side is re- 
duced to limits not much larger than it 
possessed when Wolfe fell before its walls. 


AMERICA. 


The Mexican Republic has issued a 
manifesto, dated the 14th of June, de- 
claring war against the United States, on 
account of the decree of that body, sanc- 
tioned by the Executive, annexing Texas 
to, and incorporating it with, the Federal 
Union. In denouncing the conduct which 
has been pursued by the United States, 
the Mexican Republic says, ‘‘ This mode 
of appropriating to itself territories upon 
which other nations have rights, intro- 
duces < monstrous novelty, endangering 
the peace of the world, and violating the 
sovereignty of nations ;” adding, “ that the 
usurpation now consummated to the pre- 
judice of Mexico has been in insidious pre- 
paration for a long time,” during which, 
on the part of the United States, ‘the 
most cordial friendship was proclaimed 


for Mexico ;” the faith and obligations of 
existing treaties being, by Mexico, in the 
interim, ‘strictly and legally observed.’’ 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


July 24. His Majesty the King of 
Holland arrived at Woolwich, on a visit to 
this country. He was welcomed by the 
Earl of Haddington, who introduced the 
Earl of Morton and Capt. the Hon. A. N. 
Hood, the Lord and Groom in Waiting 
sent by her Majesty to receive him. He 
proceeded to Mivart’s hotel ; and called the 
same evening on the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and the Duke of 
Beaufort. The next day he went to visit 
the Queen and Prince Albert, at Osborne 
House, in the Isle of Wight. Norris 
Castle was relinquished by its owner, 
Mr. Bell, for the accommodation of his 
Majesty. On the following day he ac- 
companied the Queen on an excursion 
upon the Southampton Water in the royal 
yacht, and in the evening returned to 
town, dined with the Earl of Jersey, ‘and 
was present at the Opera. On Sunday 
July 27 his Majesty visited the Queen 
Dowager at Bushy Park, and dined with 
the Duke of Cambridge. On Monday he 


visited the Princess Sophia and the Duchess 
of Gloucester, and dined with the Duke of 
Norfolk. On Tuesday he held a diplo- 
matic levee, and received an address from 
the consistory of the Dutch Protestant 
church established in Austin Friars in 
1550. He dined with the Duchess of 
Gloucester. On Wednesday his Majesty 
left town for the Duke of Richmond’s at 
Goodwood, where he was present during 
the races, and intimated his intention of 
giving a cup of the value of 300 guineas, 
to be run for next year. He returned to 
London on Friday Aug. 1, and dined with 
the Duke of Beaufort. On Saturday he 
honoured Sir Robert Peel with his com- 
pany at dinner, and visited the Italian 
Opera in the evening. On Sunday Aug. 
3, he attended divine service in the Dutch 
church in Austin Friars, and dined with 
the Duke of Wellington. His Majesty 
witnessed the review in Hyde-park on 
Monday morning (having been advanced 
to the rank of Field Marshal in the British 
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service, by commission dated July 29), 
and afterwards went to Lambeth Palace to 
lunch with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In the evening he went to Bushy Park and 
dined with the Queen Dowager. On 
Tuesday his Majesty left town by railway 
for Gosport, and thence proceeded to Os- 
borne House on a visit to her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, returning to town the same 
day. On Wednesday the King visited the 
New Houses of Parliament, the exhibition 
of cartoonsandfrescoesin Westminster Hall, 
and the National Gallery; and honoured 
the Earl of Jersey with his company to 
dinner in Berkeley-square. On Thursday 
his Majesty paid a round of visits, amongst 
others to the Duchess of Gloucester, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Sir R. Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Viscount Pal- 
merston ; and gave Baron de Brunow, the 
Russian Minister, his company at dinner, 
in Dover-street. On Friday Aug. 8 his 
Majesty took luncheon with Baron Dedel 
in Wilton-crescent, and subsequently pro- 
ceeded to Woolwich, where, at tive o’clock, 
he embarked on board the Cyclops on his 
return to his own dominions. 





The decorations have lately been com- 
pleted of the interior of the Pavilion, 
erected on a mount, in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace. The attention of 
artists having been directed to the combi- 
nation of decorative painting with archi- 
tecture, after the examples of the great 
Italian masters of the ‘‘ cinque-cento’’ 
school, particulary by the introduction of 
fresco painting, her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort resolved to try the experiment on 
a small scale, so as to adorn their ‘‘ Gar- 
den Pavilion.’? This is a small Swiss- 
looking edifice, on the summit of an arti- 
ficial eminence, overlooking the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace. Its external 
appearance is picturesque and fantastic, 
without any regular style of architecture. 
The interior consists of three rooms anda 
kitchen. The principal apartment is an 
octagon, having a vaulted ceiling. This 
room opens on each side into another of 
smaller size. The roof rises into a dome 
sustained and divided by eight ribs; and 
in each compartment is a circular opening, 
with a sky background. A richcornice runs 
round the room, and below the cornice are 
eight lunettes, containing the frescoes, 
by eight different painters. Each lunette 
is 6 feet by 3 feet; and over each is a 
tablet, on which is inscribed the particular 
passage of the poem which has suggested 
the subject of the painting below. The 
subjects of all these frescoes are from 
Milton’s masque of Comus. The artists 
aclected to try their talent were Stanfield, 
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Uwins, Leslie, Sir William Ross, East- 
lake, Maclise, Landseer, and Etty, but 
the fresco of the last-mentioned gentle- 
man was subsequently removed, and one 
by Mr. Dyce substituted in its place. 





A very successful experiment in Bathing 
and Washing for the poor has been made 
at Glasshouse-yard, near the London 
Docks. Two warm baths and six washing- 
tubs have been in use there about seven 
weeks. They have been provided for the 
use (without charge) of the very poor, 
and the number of bathers and washers in 
that time exceeds 6,000. The eagerness 
with which the lowest classes avail theme 
selves of these facilities may be ju 
from the fact, that many of them have 
come from Deptford, Greenwich, Ken- 
nington, Hoxton, St. Pancras, Maryle- 
bone, Paddington, Kensington, and other 
equally distant parts of the metropolis, 
walking eight, ten, and even twelve miles 
for the sake of obtaining the comfort of a 
clean skin and clean linen. They express 
themselves in the most grateful terms for 
the accommodation afforded them, and 
many of them say that they consider it a 
greater boon than the gift of food. They 
can buy food if they have but a few pence ; 
but a warm bath, which among some of 
the labouring classes, such as the miners 
in collieries, is considered one of the 
necessaries of life, and the general use of 
which, for the sake of their health and 
strength, ought to be within the reach of 
all labourers, is a luxury not in their power 
to buy. The economy of the experiment 
is very satisfactory; the whole expense 
averaging only about 14d. ahead. The 
committee for establishing baths and wash- 
houses are still engaged in perfecting their 
plans for the first model establishment, 
at which, though the charges will be very 
small, the bathing and washing are not to 
be gratuitous. 





The Commissioners of Woods and Fos 
rests have commenced fencing in the whole 
of the land, including Primrose-bill, on 
the north side of the Regent’s Park, ree 
cently belonging to the Euston estate, but 
exchanged with the Commissioners for 
other lands, for the purpose of inc: easing 
the Regent’s Park, and securing a public 
thoroughfare to the top of Primrose-bill. 
The hill, and land adjoining it, from the 
suspension - bridge over the Regent’s canal, 
comprising 150 acres, will be converted 
into plantations, serpentine and other 
gravel walks, and small pieces of orna- 
mental waters, the whole of which, when 
completed, will be thrown open to the 
public, 
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The Chelsea Embankment.—The entire 
cost of the embankments about Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, will be 75,425/. 4s. 1ld.; 
of which Earl Cadogan contributes 6,745/. 
10d.; Lord Calthorpe, 1,706/. 15s. 
43d. ; Her Majesty, 1,9037. 1s. 63d. ; the 
Chelsea Water Company, 10,4037. 6s.23d.; 
the Marquess of Westminster, 8,123/. 19s. 
7d.; Mr. Sloane Stanley, 3,1117. 5s. 64d.; 
Miss Howe, 1,648/, 1s. 64d. ; and Colonel 
Talbot, 545/. 18s. 14d. Some of these 
parties, however, have not yet given their 
consent to this allotment. 


July 14. The subscribers to the memo- 
rial to the Duke of Sussex met at Willis’s, 
Lord Ebrington in the chair, to appropriate 
the sum in hand, amounting to 1,782I. 
19s. 10d. The Committee recommended 
a marble statue, in some part of the New 
Houses of Parliament; on which an amend- 
ment was put and carried, that the sum in 
hand be given to the Royal Free Hospital, 
Gray’s-inn-road, for the purpose of build- 
ing another wing, to be called ‘‘ The Sussex 
Wing,’’ to contain a hundred beds, and a 
statue to be erected at a cost not exceed- 
ing 1,000 guineas, to be placed in that in- 
stitution. 


July 17. The new church of S¢. James's, 
Notting-hill, in the parish of Kensington. 
was consecrated by the Bishop of London, 
The style in which the church is built is a 
mixture of the Norman and Gothic, but at 
present it wants the steeple. The seats, 
which are constructed very low, will ac- 
commodate 750 persons, and one half of 
them are free. 


Aug. 7. A fire broke out in the pre- - 


mises known as Portman Market, St. 
Marylebone. It originated in a large shed 
used as a straw depdt, occupied by Mrs. 
Ellis. This building was filled with straw, 
and when once in flames, it is needless to 
state that the fire travelled with more than 
usual rapidity.- From this portion of the 
premises the fire laid hold of the roof of 
the market, and in less than half an hour 
the whole was one immense sheet of flame. 
The whole building, with the exception of 
an office at one end, was consumed. It is 
the property of Lord Portman. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cam- 
bridge, was at length re-opened for divine 
service on Sunday, Aug. 10. The sermon 
in the morning was preached by the Rev. 
John Graham, D.D., Master of Christ’s 
college, and in the afternoon by the Rev. 
J. a M.A., Professor of Greek, 
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&c. At the conclusion of each sermon a 
collection was made towards defraying the 
expenses which have been incurred by the 
incumbent in finishing the church. The 
stone altar and credence table have been 
removed from the Round Church, and an 
‘*honest table’? placed in their stead. 
The Archdeacon of the diocese sent a mo- 
nition to the churchwardens, and ordered 
them to be removed. Theincumbent took 
upon himself to pay the entire costs of 
putting up a new oak roof over the south 
aisle, erecting the wall and iron palisades 
around the churchyard, and has applied to 
these purposes the whole of the surplus 
money contributed by his friends in the 
late legal proceedings ; but he is still re- 
sponsible for nearly 300/. above what he 
has received. More than 50/. was col- 
lected at the opening. 


CHESHIRE. 


July 12. The new market-house at Bir- 
kenhead was opened. It is one of the 
largest in the kingdom, and superior to 
any other in its admirable arrangements 
and accommodations. The entire cost of 
the building is about 24,000/. 


DERBY. 


The Lord Bishop of Lichfield has con- 
secrated two new churches, one at Os- 
maston, and the othey at Clifton, near 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. The church at 
Osmaston is one of the most beautiful 
structures in the country. The new church 
at Clifton is simple in its plan; the style 
is in the transition from early-English to 
Decorated. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The long-contemplated division of the 
extensive parish of Winwick, is now com- 
pletely effected. The act obtained for the 
purpose four years ago having been found 
ineffieient, an amendment act has recently 
been obtained, supplying the defects of the 
former one, and containing important ad- 
ditional provisions. By the former act the 
townships of Newton and Croft had each 
been constituted a separate parish and rec- 
tory, the Rev. Peter Legh having been pre- 
sented to the Rectory of Newton, and the 
Rev. T. P. Kirkman to the Rectory of 
Croft. By the recent act three additional 
rectories and one vicarage have been cre- 
ated, and the following incumbents have 
been respectively appointed to them :—The 
Rev. John Pennington, to the parish and 
rectory of Lowton ; the Rev. Harold Sher- 
lock, to the parish and rectory of Ashton- 
le-Willows ; the Rev. Edmund Sibson, to 
the parish and vicarage of St. Thomas in 
Ashton; and the Rev. Frederick Bartlett, 
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to the parish and rectory of Newchurch. 
The recent act has also provided endow- 
ments for three additional districts, to be 
created when the population has reached a 
prescribed limit. Thé noble conduct of 
the rector of Winwick in building wholly 
or chiefly at his owncost three new churches 
with parsonage houses and schools ; in en- 
dowing all these churches, as well as three 
old parochial chapels, with the tithes and 
other emoluments of their respective town- 
ships, and thereby alienating from his own 
income nearly 2,000/. per annum ; and not 
content with supplying existing wants, but 
looking forward to, and making provision 
for, the future; this conduct has well se- 
conded the judicious intentions of the Earl 
of Derby, and is above praise. We trust 
the infection of this mighty example will 
spread itself far and wide, until all the 
overgrown parishes in the kingdom have 
become thoroughly Winwickised. 

Manchester Commercial Schools. —A 
new society has been formed in this town, 
the object of which is to provide classical 
education for the sons of small tradesmen 
at a cheap rate. Although the schools 
will not be strictly confined to any parti- 
cular class or sect of professing Christians, 
yet it is intended that all who enter shall 
be taught under the direction of the clergy 
of the Established Church. On the 19th 
of June the foundation stone of the first 
school was laid by J. C. Harter, esq. in 
the presence of a very large number of the 
clergy of the Established Church, at the 
head of whum was the Rev. C. D. Wray, 
the Vice Dean, who presented Mr. Harter 
with a silver trowel, on which was en- 
graved the following inscription :—‘* Pre- 
sented by the Manchester Church Educa- 
tional Society to James Collier Harter, 
esq. on the occasion of his laying the 
foundation stone of the Manchester Col- 
legiate School, Stretford-new-road, June 
19, 1845 ” 

June 26. The Church of St. Stephen 
and All Martyrs, in the new parish of 
Leverbridge, tolton-le-Moors, was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
The church is in the Decorated style 
of architecture, designed by E. Sharpe, esq. 
M.A. of Lancaster, and is built entirely 
of terra cotta; it accommodates 500 per- 
sons. The ground plan is cruciform, and 
at the west end is a tower, surmounted by 
an octagon, and a beautiful spire of open 
tracery, after the manner of Frieburg ca- 
chedral. The church has two entrances, 
the principal one at the west, and a small 
south one under the window of the south 
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transept. The nave is paved with un- 
glazed, and the chancel with encaustic, 
tiles. The font is a large basin of stone, 
inclosed in solid panels of terra cotta. 
The pulpit is at the angle of the chancel 
and north transept. The pews are low 
and open, with bench-ends and poppy- 
heads moulded in terra cotta, and painted. 
The north and south walls of the chancel 
are beautifully ornamented by an ercade 
below, with seats used as sedilia, and 
above by recesses with canopies. The east 
and west windows, and the tracery of all 
the windows, are filled with rich stained 
glass. The east window is by Willement, 
and the west (a memorial window to the 
Rev. George Langshaw, late Fellow of St. 
John’s college), by Wailes, and is seen 
through an elegant tower arch. The cor- 
nices and mouldings are enriched with 
texts ; the chief of which are John vi 53; 
Rev. xix. 9; Isa. lxiii. 5, 6; Wis. iii. 
1—5; Rev. xx. 12; Matt. xi. 28. 
internal arrangement of the church is 
good, and well adapted to the requirements 
of the English church. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Aug. 5. The new Town Hall at North 
Shields was opened. The interior is hand- 
some, and well adapted to its purpose. 
Besides being used by the magistrates as a 
justice-room, the hall is intended as a re- 
pository for works of art and portraits of 
eminent persons. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


July 22. The new church of St. Mark, 
at Great Wyrley, a d strict of the parish 
of Cannock, ner Walsall, was consecrated 
by the Lord Bishop of Lichfield. It con- 
sists of a nave with north aisle, and a very 
fine chancel with south aisle, being a 
highly finished structure in the early-Eng- 
lish style, and reflecting great credit on 
the architect, Thomas Johnson, esq. of 
Lichfield. 


IRELAND. 


June 30. The annual fair held at Ballin- 
hassig, co. Cork, was attended by a con- 
flict between the countrymen and police, 
which resulted in a melancholy loss of 
life. A man named Sullivan, who had 
been fighting, having been arrested, the 
mob gathered round the house in which 
he was detained, and having commenced 
unroofing it, together with a violent attack 
of stones and other missiles, the police 
were provoked to fire, and eight men were 
killed, and others dangerously wounded. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PROMOTIONS. 


July 24, The Earl of Erne chosen a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland. 

July 25. Sir Thomas Hastings, Knt. Capt. 
R.N. to be a Storekeeper of the Ordnance. 

July 29. General his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, G.C.B. to be a Field Marshal 
in the Army. 

July 30. David Green, esq. to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms. : 

Aug.1. 3d West India Regiment, Lieut.- 
Col. W. T. Hunt, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel, vice brevet Colonel Sir 
R. Doherty, who exchanges. 

Aug. 4. William Stanger, esq. M.D. to be 
Surveyor General for the district of Natal, in 
the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Arthur Wellington Horsford, esq. to be Super- 
intendent of Colonial Aid Waiters in the 
colony of British Guiana. 

Aug.5. John Ward, esq. to be Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General in the kingdom of 
Saxony. 

Aug. 6. Lord Willoughby de Eresby to be 
an additional Commissioner for the purpose of 
inquiring whether advantage might not be 
taken of the rebuilding of the Houses of Par- 
liament for promoting and encouraging the 
Fine Arts, 

Aug. 7. Lieut.-Colonel Lord Arthur Lennox 
to he Clerk of the Ordnance of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Aug. 8. William Cripps, esq. to be one of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury. —Sir 
Charles Eurwicke Douglas, K.C.M.G., to be 
one of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hos- 
pital.—Earl Somers to be Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the co. Hereford.—Fitz- 
roy Kelly, esq. to be Her Majesty’s Solicitor 
General.—The Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon Smith, 
of Farming-woods, co. Northampton, M.P. 
only surviving child of Robert-Percy Smith, 
late of Cheam, esq. formerly Judge Advocate 
General in India, and M.P. for the city of 
Lincoln, by Caroline-Maria, second dau. and 
coheir of Richard Vernon, of Hilton-hall, co. 
Stafford, esq. M.P., to take the surname of 
Vernon only, and bear the arms of Vernon 
quarterly, in the first quarter.—Rev. Maurice 
FitzGerald Stephens, M.A. Vicar of Thorn- 
bury, co. Gloucester, from respect to his pater- 
nal ancestors, to take the name of Townsend 
after Stephens, and bear the arms of 'Towns- 
end in the first quarter—William Arnold, of 
Uttoxeter, gent., in compliance with the last 
will of Thomas Bainbrigge, of Woodseat, in 
the parish of Rocester, esq. to take the name 
of Bainbrigge after Arnold, and bear the arms 
of Bainbrigge only.—3d Regt. Foot, Captain 
A. A. T, Cunynghame, to be Major.—19th Foot, 
Capt. J. D. Simpson to be Major.—Brevet, 
Capt. S. Prendergast and Capt. J. Jeffries, of 
the 92d Foot, to be Majors in the Army.— 
Unattached, Major S. J. Hodgson, from 19th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Aug.9. The Hon. Charles Hope to be 
Lieutenant Governor of the Isle of Man. 

Aug. 12. Andrew Clarke, esq. late a Lieut.- 
Col. in the Army, to be Governor and Comm. 
in Chief of Western Australia.—Sir James 
Emerson Tennent, knt. to be Colonial Secre- 
tary for the Island of Ceylon. 

Aug. 18. Laurence Greme, esq. Major in 
the Army, to be Lieut,-Governor of the Island 
of Tobago, 


Aug. 21. William Blamire, esq. and George 
Darby, esq. to be Inclosure Commissioners 
for England and Wales. 


Nava Promotions. 

To be Captain, James P. Bower. 

To be Commanders, Berry Haines, Henry R. 
Foote, Philip de Saumarez, David Robert- 
son, and Henry St. John Georges. 

Appointments.—Capt. Sir H. J. Leeke, to Cal- 
hiope.—Commanders C. F. Schomberg to 
Queen ; J. Cawley to Resistance ; G. H. P. 
White to Canopus; J. P. Roepel to Sea- 
flower ; K. F. Gambier to Sappho. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Chichester—Lord Arthur Lennox (re-elected). 
Cirencester—William Cripps, esq. (re-elected). 
Kirkcudbright—Thomas Maitland, esq. 
Sunderiand—George Hudson, esq. 
Warwick—Sir C. Douglas (re-elected). 


EccrestAStTicAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. C. Nairne, to be Preb. of Lincoln. 

Rev. T. L. Claughton, to be hon. Canon of 
Worcester. 

Rev. R. C. Coxe, to be hon. Canon of Durham. 

Rev. R. B. Hone, to be hon. Canon of Worc. 

Rev. P. S. Bagge, Stradset V. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. H. C. Bidwell, Potton V. Bedfordsh. 

Rev. C. A. Bisshopp, Charles V. Plymouth. 

Rev. H. Broome, Houghton V. Norfolk. 

Rey. C. J. Cartwright, Brandon-Ferry and 
Wangford RR. Suffolk. ; 

Rev. T. J. Clark, Horncastle V. Linc. ‘ 

Rev. J. A. Coombe, Church of the Holy Tri- 
nity P.C. Cambridge. 

Rev. FE. Crane, Huddington P.C. Worc. 

Rev. W. de St. Croix, Glynde V. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Dodgson, Lanercost Abbey and Upper 
Denton P.C. Cumberland. 

Rev. G. S. Drew, St. Pancras Old Church P.C. 
London. 

Rev. H. J. Drury, West Down V. Devon. 

Rey. B. Dwarris, Bywell St. Peter V. North’d. 

Rev. G. Fielding, Hartburn V. Northumb. 

Rev. D. Fraser, Holy Trinity, Halstead, P. C. 
Essex. 

Rev. H. Harris, Horbling V. Linc. 

Rev. R. Hill, Royton P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. C. Holland, St. Stephen, Ipswich, R. Suff. 

Rev, W. Hughes, St. David’s P.C. ye 

Rev. W. H. [botson, New Church of St. James, 
Notting-hill, P.C. London. 

Hon. and Rev. W. Law, Harborne V. near 
Birmingham. 

Rev. R. Milner, Penrith V. Cumberland. 

Rev. G. W. Murray, Cleobury Mortimer V. 
Salop. 

Rev. R. M‘Neill, Shitlington V. Beds. 

Rey. C. G. Newcomb, Halberton V. Devon. 

Rev. A. Paris, Hawerby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. Shutte, St. Augustine and St. Faith 
RR. London. 

Rey. J. Simmonds, St. Matthew’s P. C. Gos- 


port. 

Hon. and Rev. W. C. Talbot, Grafton Flyford 
R. Worcester. 

Rey. J. Thompson, Cublington R. Bucks. 


Rev. J. T. M. Townsend, Searby-cum-Owinby 
V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. T. L. Trench, Thraweston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. V. Vivian, Cardynham R. Cornwall. 

Rey, J. H. Ward, Poughill R, Deyon, 
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Rev. W. Watts, Christ Church, new church, 
Endell-street, Bloomsbury, P.C. London. 

Rey. J. H. Waugh, Corsley R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Wells, Carbrooke V. Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Whalley, Chilcompton P.C. Som. 

Rev. J. Whiting, Royston V. Herts. 

Rey. J. J. Wilkinson, Butterwick R. Linc. 





CHAPLAINS. 
en. and Rey. J. Gifford to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 
Rev. J. Hutchinson to the Duke of Cambridge. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Rey. C. J. Champneys, to be Head Master of 
the Collegiate School, Glasgow. 
Rev. A. Martell, to be Head Master of Saffron 
Walden Grammar School. 
Hon. and Rev. G. Munton, to be Governor of 
King Edward’s Grammar School, Birming- 


am. 

Rev. J. H. Sharples, to be Master of Haver- 
sham Grammar School, Westmorland. 

Rev. W. Whitelock, to be Master of Penrith 
Grammar School, Cumberland. 

Mr. T. Taylor, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to be Professor of the English 
Language and Literature to University Col- 
lege, London, in the room of Dr. R, Latham. 


BIRTHS. 

July 5. At Montreal, Canada, the wife of 
Captain Browarigg, Military Secretary to the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General, a son.— 
14. At the Palazzo Buono, Naples, the wife of 
Francis Hastings Medhurst, esq. a dau.—— 
18. At Pilton-house, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Whyte,7th Hussars, a son.—20. At Bedding- 
ton Lodge, the wife of Rhys B. Griffiths, esq. 
ason.——21. At Heanton Satchville, Devon, 
the er, a Hon. Lady Clinton, a dau.——22. At 
Over Compton, Dorset, the wife of John Good- 
den, esq. a son and heir.——The wife of Alfred 
Lang, esq. a son.—24. ‘The wife of the Rev. 
T. Simpson Evans, M.A. vicar of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, a son.—25. At Langley-lodge, 
Wilts, the wife of T. Abdy Fellowes, esq. a 
dau.—At the Leveretts Hall, Staffordshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Frederick Rogers Biack- 
ley, M.D. a dau.—26. In Chester-sq. Vis- 
countess Grimston, a dau.———At Castle- 
Ashby, Lady William Compton, a dau.— 
27. At Derwent-vank, near Derby, the wife of 
Edward Strutt, esq. M.P. a dau.—2s8. At 
Whitehall, the Right Hon. Lady Carington, a 
son.—-29. At Durrant House, Bideford, the 
wife of James Peard Ley, esq. a dau. 

Lately. At Tunbridge Wells, the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyle, a son.—lIn Dublin, Lady Eliza- 
beth Monck, a dau.——lIn Eaton-pl. the wife 
of H. Barkly, esq. M.P. a son.—lIn Scotland, 
Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, adau.—aAt Eastland 
Villa, the Hon. Mrs. Needham, a son.——At 
Cadicote, Lady Emily Cavendish, a dau.—— 
At Noseley Hall, the wife of Sir Arthur 
Grey Hazlerigg, Bart. a son.——In Lowndes- 
st. the Hon. Mrs. Edw. Jervis, a son.——At 
Perth, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. H. Drummond, a 
son.——At Sidney Lodge, Cambridge, the wife 
of Dr. Phelps, Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, a dau. 

Aug.1. At Cleeve-house, the wife of E. J. 
Daubeny, esq. a dau. At Plymouth, the 
wife of T. H. Bulteel, esq. a son.—2. At 
Bloomsbury Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Montagu 
Villiers, a son.—In Cambridge-terrace, Mrs. 
Algernon Greville, a dau.——-At Stafford 
House, the Duchess of Sutherland, a son.— 
3. The wife of Capt. R. M. Darnell, of Clifton 
Grove, a son and heir.——At Scorton, the wife 
of Dr. bs pa a dau.——4. At Dover, the 
wife of W. Deedes, esq. M.P, a dau.——5, At 
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3, John-street, Berkeley-square, the wife of 
Robert Pollock, esq. a dau. At Lower 
Eatington-park, Warwickshire, the wife of 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, esq. M.P. a da 
6. At Stafford-house, the Marchioness of 
Lorne, a son.—y7. In Devonshire-st. Port- 
land-pl. the wife of Stafford H. Northcote, esq. 
a son and heir.——At Provender, Kent, the 
wife of Norton Knatchbull, esq. a dau.—29. 
At the Chateau of Eu, Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Clementina of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, a 
Prince.——At_ Ickworth, near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, the Lady Katherine Jermyn, a dau. 
——13. At Mottingham-house, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. Paul Ashmore, Rector of Porth- 
kerry cum Barry, in the county of Glamorgan, 
a dau.——1l9. At Dover, the wife of Edward 
Lee Warner, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 7. At Horsham, Lord H. W. G. Paget, 
to Sophia, dau. of the late Charles Eversfield, 
esq. of Denne-park. 

8. At Bristol, Christopher, third son of 
Evan Morgan Williams, esq. of Lanwit Major, 
to Marianne, only dau. of the late Thomas 
Meyrick, esq. of Pentre Meyrick, both of 
Glamorganshire. 

9. At St. Giles’s-in-the-fields, John Hogg, 
esq. M.D. Gower-st. Bedford-sq. to Miss John, 
of Dean’s-court, Doctors’ Commons. 

10. At St. Mark’s, ray menor Hag 8 Edwin C. 
Suttor, esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late W. 
Greene, esq. of Melksham, Wilts.——At Plum- 
stead, Kent, the Rev. George W. Sandys, son 
of Richard Sandys, esq. of Slade Lodge, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, to Emily, dau of Col. 
Cleaveland, Royal Horse Art.——At Widmer- 
pool, the Hon. Edm. G. Monckton, late Capt. 
in the Rifle Brigade, to Arabella-Martha, dau. 
of the Rev. J. Robinson, Rector of Widmer- 
pool.—At Kenwyn, George Dennis John, 
esq. of Penzance, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
Jonathan Passingham, esq. of Bonython, 
Cornwall. At Brighton, John Benjamin 
Nevill, esq. to Eliza-Mary, youngest dau. of 
the Rey. George Mason, of Walton rectory, 
Surrey.—aAt Watton, Herts, the Rev. Thos. 
Rawson Birks, M.A. Rector of Kelshall, to 
Elizabeth-Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 
--——At Whitby, Thomas Percival, esq. only 
son of the late Capt. T. Percival, R.N. to 
Frances-Isabella, only dau. of Thomas Rich- 
ardson, esq.——At Brighton, Edmond Elton, 
esq. second son of Sir Charles Abraham Elton, 
Bart. of Cleveland Court, Somerset, to Lucy- 
Maria, second dau. of the late Rev. John Mor- 
gan Rice, of Brighton and Tooting, Surrey. 
—aAt Shorwell, Isle of Wight, Capt. Fred. 
Ditmas, Madras Eng., to Isabella-Laura, 
fourth dau. of Edward Boghurst,esq. of Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire. 

11. At Charlton, Kent, Henry Wyche An- 
drews, esq. of the Park, Blackheath, to Har- 
riet, second dau. of John Edward Terrey, esq- 
of Hatton Garden.—At St. Pancras, Josep! 
Jones, esq. M.D. only son of the late Dr. Jones 
of Barbadoes, to Mary-Thomas-Ince, thi 
dau. of the late John Spooner, esq. of Barba- 
does and of Upper Gower-st.——At Exeter, 
Thomas-James, eldest son of Robert Holmes, 
esq. of Lyme Regis, to Harriett, second dau. 
of the late John Armstrong, M.D. 

12. At Taunton, Henry, fourth son of the 
Rev. C. B. Sweet, of Broadleigh, Somersetsh. 
to Anne, second dau. of S. Macmullen, esq. 
M.D. of Taunton.——At Thruxton, Hants, 
Alexander Talbot Eustace Malpas, eldest son 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Eustace, K.C.H., and 
C.B, to Georgina-Charlotte, second dau, of 
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John Drummond, esq. At Gloucester, 
Charles Edw. Parke Gordon, Capt. 75th Regt., 
eldest_ son of Lieut.-Col. C. E. Gordon, Adj.- 
Gen. Royal Art., Dublin, to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of Kdward Day, esq. Tredenick, Cornwall. 
-——At Christ Church, William Joseph Lunn, 
M.D. to Mary-Heath, only dau. of Reuben 
Craven, esy.—At Trinity Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Augustus K. B. Granville, 
M.A. to Ellen-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Alexander Read, esq. of Dorset-sq. and for- 
merly of the Madras Civil Service.——At Nor- 
wich, Arthur ‘Tawke, esq. M. D. of ‘Lrinity 
College, to Hannah, dau. of Edward Smyth, 
esy. and niece of Professor Smyth. At 
Claines, Worcester, the Rev. James D. Simp- 
son, B.D., of Shrubs Hill, Worcester Fellow 
and late Tutor of Sidney Sussex college, 
Cambridge, to Frances-Jane, dau. of the late 
William Osborne, esq. 

13. At Eccles, John Hinde, esq. of the 8th 
or King’s Regt., to Frances, dau. of Richard 
Gould, rig Red Hope, Pendleton.——At Church 
Lawford, Thomas Jackson Woodhouse, esq. of 
Paris, to Maria, second dau. of Edw. Brierly, 
esq. of King’s Newnham Hall, near Rugby. 

14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edni. Shep- 
pard Symes, esq. of Grousvenor-st. to Mary, 


dau. of ‘Thos. West, esq. of Connaught-sq.—At 
Trinity Church, St. ey ea Capt. Atchi- 


son, (late Ceylon Rifles), of the Ridge, Corsham, 
Wiits, to Louisa-Sophia, third dau. of Frances 
Richardson, esq. of Upper Portland-pl.— At 
Burnham, Bucks, William Urban Buée, esq. 
of Slough, son of the late Rev. John Penketh 
Buée, Incumbent of Cawthorne, Yorkshire, 
to Matilda-Theophilia, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Robarts, esq. of Buruham.—— At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, Henry Bourne Downing, esq. of 
Euston-pl. ot to Harriett-Jackson, 

oungest dau. of the late John Barry, esq. of 

ontague-street, Kussell-sq. At Exeter, 
Wm. Phillips, esq. of Newton, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late ‘Thomas Furlong, 
esqg.— At Dublin, the Rev. Thomas Pulver- 
toft Thirkill, of Hawton Rectory, Nottingham- 
shire, to Sophia-Hamilton, third surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Alexander Chetwode 
Hamilton Stubber, of Moyne, in the Queen’s 
County, and Rector of Thomastown, Kil- 
kenny.— At Edinburgh, Alfred Radcliffe, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Margaret, eldest dau. of the 
late James Sanders, > M.D. Edinburgh. 
—Capt. Harry Edgell, R.N. of Her Majesty’s 
ship siren, to Miss Caroline Rossiter, of High- 
cliffe House, Bucks. 

16. At St. James’s, Hyde Park, C. Symons, 
esq. barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, to 
Angelina, youngest dau. of Edward Kendail, 
esq. of Cheltenham.—aAt Kennington, Mr. 
James Van Putten, of Rotterdam, and Mark- 
lane, London, to Louise, youngest dau. of 
William La Mark, esq. of Camberwell New- 


17. At Kensington church, the Rev. W. W. 
Rowley, of Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, to 
Selina, relict of Major James Lumsdaine, 
H.E [.C. Service ——At Alverstoke, Richard 
Reeves Wilkinson, esq. of Gosport, to Sarah- 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Joshua 
Thorne, esq. of Old Stratford, Northampton- 
shire.——At Liskeard, the Rev. Edward Pol- 
whele, Incumbent of St. a near 
Launceston, to Jessie, second dau. of Peter 
Glubb, esq. Liskeard.———At Exeter, John 
Bradford Ellicombe, youngest son of Hugh 
Myddelton Ellicombe, esq. of Exeter, to Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of R. C. Campion, esq.—aAt 
Glasgow, David M‘Haffie Melliss, esq. mer- 
chant, New York, to Mary-Dennistoun, only 
dau. of David Tweedie, esq. merchant, Glas- 
gow.——At Birkenhead, Richard Gathorne, 
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esq. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Gathorue, Rectur of 
Tarvin, to Eliza-Hamilton, second dau. of 
Edward Creek, esq. Hamilton-sq.—At Tri- 
nity Church, Marylebone, William John Wal- 
ter Baynes, esq. eldest son of Sir William 
Baynes, Bart. of Portland-pl. to Margaret, 
third dau. of Daniel Stuart, esq. of Upper 
Harley-st. and Wykham Park, Oxon.———At 
Pentonville, Lieut. C. D. Campbell, Indian 
Navy, to Bower-Caroline, younzest dau. of 
W.C. Mylne, esq. New River Head, London, 
and Great Amwell, Herts.———At Hanley 
Castle, Worcestershire, Thomas Scott, esq. of 
Bromsgrove, to Emma-Isabella, third dau. of 
the late Rev. Gecrge Hornsby, Vicar of Turk- 
dean, Gloucestersh.—At Edwardston, Suff., 
Richard Harby Oddie, esq. of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Harriet-Aune, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Job Hanmer, 
R.N. of Holbrook Hall, Suffolk. —At Dublin, 
Capt. Michael Dawes, of the Bengal Art., to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Burdett, Rector of Banagher, in the King’s 
County.——At Paddineton, Richard Barnes 
Bell, esq. of the firm of Binny and Co., Madras, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of John Scott, esq.of Hyde 
Park-st.——At Bath, William, eldest son of 
William Ellis, esq. of Castiefield, near Bing- 
ley, Yorkshire, to Sophia-Charlotte, dau. of 
James Woodman, esq. M.D. Chichester.——At 
Guildford, Silas S. Stedman, esq. of Arundel, 
to Harriett, second dau. of James Stedman, 
esq. of Guildford. 

18. At Launceston, Lieut. Thomas James 
R.N., of Truro, to Elizabeth-Anne, secon 
dau. of the late Stephen Spettigue, esq.—— At 
Bishops Hull, John Halliday, esq. of Chapel 
Cleeve, to Georgina-Fliza, dau. of Edw. Coles 
esy. of Paul’s House. Taunton ——At Donhead 
St. Andrew, Philip Kideout Hoffe, esq. to Emily- 
Louisa, youngest surviving dau. of Mr. John 
Lush, of Berwick St. John.——At Cheltenham, 
Joho, second son of the late James Raymond 
Johnstone, esq. of Alva, Stirlingsh., Major in 
the Madras Army, to Caroline, only dau. of 
the Rev. John Pannel, of Aldsworth, Sussex. 
——At Twickenham, Lieut. Edmund Edward 
Turnour, R.N., son of the late Hon. and Rev. 
E. J. Turnour, to Helen, youngest dau. of the 
late William Davies, esq. of Little Strawberry- 
hill.—— At St. Mark’s Church, the Rev John 
Deck, M.A. minister of St. Stephen’s. Church, 
Bury, to Mary-Anne Sanderson, eldest dau. 
of Edward Gibson, esq.— At Airmin, York- 
shire, John Wells, esq. of Armyn Pastures, 
to Louisa-Anne, only surviving child of the 
late Wm. Wells, jun. esq. of Airmin Hall, 
and granddau. of William Wells, esq. of Booth 
Ferry.— At St. Pancras, John D. Corrie, esq. 
of Dysserth, Montgomeryshire, to Emma, 
relict of the Rev. Edward Ward.——At Mary- 
lebone, Barclay, youngest son of W. Wickham 
Greenhill, esq. of Hunter-st. Brunswick-sy. to 
Caroline-Julia, youngest dau. of Edward 
ot esq. of Union-pl. York Gate, Regent’s 

ark. 

19. At Chillingham, the Rev. John Wood- 
ham Dunn, Incumbent of Matterdale, Cumb., 
to Sarah-Emily, second dau. of the Rev. Luke 
Yarker, Vicar of Chillingham, Northumberl. 
—At Kensington, William Walter Weld, esq. 
of Her Majesty’s Staff, to Eliza-Anne, eldest 
dau. of J. Melvilie, esq. of Notting Hill—— 
At St. George's, Bloomsbury, Newnham 
Winckworth Winstanley, esq. of Somers-pl. 
Hyde Park, to Juliana, eldest dau. of John 
Thomas Bell, esq. of Russell-sq¢.——At St. 


, Martin’s-in the-Fields, Lachlan Mackintosh 


Rate, esq. son of the Rev. Joseph Rate, of 
Alnwick, Northumberland, to Ehzabeth, eldest 
dau. of Andrew Spottiswoode, esq. of Broom 
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Hall, —- and Carlton House-terr. London. 
-———At Hampton Court, Capt. George F. 
Duckett, only son of Sir George Duckett, 
Bart. of Hartham House, Wilts, to Isabella, 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
Bart. G.C.B., and G.C.H., and niece to the 
Right Hon. Sir ace | Pottinger, Bart.—~ At 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, Mr. George Marriott, 
of Melton Mowbray, eldest son of George 
Marriott, esq. of Thorpe Arnold, to Caroline, 

oungest dau. of T. B. Sikes, esy. ef Melton 

owbray.———At Portsmouth, Commander 
William Charles Chamberlain, R.N. son of the 
late Sir Henry Chamberlain, Bart. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-Gen. at 
Rio de Janeiro, to Eliza-Jane, dau. of the late 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N.—At St. George’s, 
Hancver-sq. Lewis Lloyd, jun. esq. of Green- 
st. Grosvenor-sq. to Frances-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. Adm. Frederick Paul 
Irby, C.B. of Boyland Hall, Norfolk. —At 
Bleasby, Thomas-Branson, eldest son of Thos. 
Sands, esq. of Elmswood, Aigburth, Lancash., 
to Jane, second dau. of Robert Kelham Kel- 
ham, esq. of Bleasby Hall, Nottinghamsh.— 
At Brigbton, Henry-Billington Whitworth, esq. 
of Northampton, to Anne, 2nd dau. of the late 
Nathan Wilson, esq. of South-bridge, N’pton. 
——At Ketton, Algernon Amilius Macmahon 
Stafford O’Brien, esq. pomsenes son of Stafford 
O’Brien, esq. of Blatherwycke Park, North- 
amptonshire, to Cecilia, youngest dau. of 
Chas. Wake, esq. M.D. of Warwick.——At 
Daventry, the Rev. Arthur Baynham, of Da- 
ventry, to Emma, eldest dau. of Thomas Cor- 
bet Roche, esq.—In Paris, George Augustus, 
second surviving son of Henry Dixon, esq. 
of Oxford, and ot Whittington Hall Derbysh., 
to Sylphe-Georgiana, only child of Charles 
Cobham, esq. late of Chadwell, Hertfordshire. 
! 21. At Stapleton, Richard R. Wingfield, 
esq. Attaché to Her Majesty’s Legation in 
Switzerland, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the late 
Hinton Castle, esq. of Stapleton Grove. — At 
Nuneham Courtenay, Oxon, the Rev. Henry 
Blackstone Williams, Fellow of New College, 
to Christiana, eldest dau. of the Rev. James 
Baker, Chancellor of Durham, and Rector of 
Nuneham.——aAt St. John’s the Evangelist, 
Thomas-Frederick, third son of the late James 
Hebblethwaite, esq. of Leeds, and formerly 
of Oporto, to Louisa-Percivall, youngest dau. 
of Thomas Forbes Walmisley, esq. of West- 
minster. 

23. The Rev. Henry Harrison, Curate of 
Sapiston, to Miss Cooke, of Ixworth.—lIn 
Cavendish Church, Charles-Devereux Hustler, 
esq. eldest son of Orbell Hustler, esq. soli- 
citor, Halstead, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Castley, Rector of Cavendish.— At 
Hampton, Middlesex, the Rev. P. Almeric 
Leheup Wood, A.M., of Magdalene coll., Canon 
of Middleham, Deanery of York, to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, eldest Gau. of the Hor. Sir Wm. 
Wightman, one of the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench.— At All Souls’ Church, Marylebone, 
George-Knight Huxley, esq. of North Bank, 

nt’s Park, Barrister-at-Law, to Miss 
M‘lntyre, of New Cavendish-street. 

24. At St. Pancras church, Captain Matthew 
Dixon, R.N. to Wilhelmina, relict of Heury 
Cheape, esq. of Rossie, Fife, and youngest dau. 
of George Hathorn, esq. Brunswick-sq. Lon- 
don.— At Liskeard, the Rev. John Athana- 
sius Herring Laffer, Vicar of St. Gennys, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Jos. 
Childs, esq. solicitor, Liskeard.—At Torquay, 
the Rev. H. N. Burrows, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, to Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 
John Broadley, esq. of South Ella, Yorkshire. 
—At Torquay, E. K. Fayle, esq. son of the 
Rev. Richard Fayle, to Lucy-Lucinda, youngest 
dau. of the late Fitzherbert Brooke, esq. of 
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Stanshawes Court, Glouc.———At Bathwick 
Church, Bath, the Rev. R. B. Brereton, Rector 
of Stiffney and Morston, Norfolk, to Mary, 
third dau. of W. J. Brereton, esq. of Brinton. 

25. At the Chapel of the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in Welbeck-st. and on the 26th, at the 

arish church, Lewisham, Rear-Adm. Eupheme 

ontiatine, of the Russian Imperial Navy, to 
Mary, eldest surviving dau. of the late Edward 
Knowles, esq. of Somerset House. At the 
latter church, at the same time, ‘Thomas Ar- 
thur Bushby, esq. eldest son of W. Peatt 
Bushby, esq. of Larkfield, near Larkfield, near 
Liverpool, to Harriet, second surviving dau. 
of the late Edward Knowles, esq. Somerset 
House.——At Aston Clinton, the Rev. Edward 
Owen, of St. Leonard's, to Jane-Esther, dau. 
of John Burgess, esq.——At Christ Church, 
Derry Hill, Charles Edward Pritchard, esq. of 
Burlish Lodge, near Stourport, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Brodrick, esq. of Birch- 
field, and Ennisnagg, in the co. of Kilkenny. 

. At Lambeth, J. A. L. Barnard, esq. of 
Holloway, to Cecilia-Gibbon, youngest dau. of 
James Handy, esq. Upper Stamford-st.——At 
Chelsea, Richard Westmacott, esq. F. R.8., 
eldest son of Sir Richard Westmacott, to Caro- 
line-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Harry Edgell, 
esq. of Cadogan-place.——At Chelsea, Joseph 
Goss, esq. of Brompton, to Julia, second dau. 
of Randolph Payne, esq. of Sloane-street.—— 
At Woodham Mortimer, the Rev. Thomas 
Clark Whitehead, Minister of Trinity Church, 
St. Lawrence, Thanet, to Catharine-Grimwood, 
eldest dau. of James Brewster Cozens, esq. of 
Woodham Mortimer Lodge, Essex.——At Mor- 
diford, Thomas Cooper, esq. of Hampstead, 
Middlesex, to Frances-Anne, third dau. of the 
Rev. C. J. Bird, Rector of Mordiford and 
ae, Herefordshire.——At Marylebone 
Church, Joseph Mitchell Woodyear, esq. eldest 
son of the late J. M. Woodyear, esq. of the 
island of St. Christopher, to Eliza, second dau. 
of the late Edward Charles Howell Shepherd, 
esq. of Devonshire-st. Portland-row.——At 
Brixton, Surrey, George John Dike, esq. of 
the Parliament Office, House of Lords, and of 
Brixton Rise, to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest 
dau. of the lite John Couch, esq. Gov. of the 
Gen. Peniteatiary at Millbank.——At Colne St. 
Dennis, Glouc. the Rev. 'T. W. Goodlake, M.A. 
Fellow of Pemb. Coll. Oxf. and Vicar of Broad- 
well, Oxon, to Mary, second dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Price, Rector of Colne St. Dennis.——At 
Huntingdon, John, son of the late Henry 
Streatfeild, esq. of Chiddingstone, Kent, to 
Catherine, second dau. of Henry Sweeting, 
esq. of Huntingdon.-——At Acton, Cheshire, 
the Rev. George Edward Lynch Cotton, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, one of 
the Masters of Rugby School, to Sophia-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry Tomkinson, 
of Reaseheath, in the same county.——At St. 
Pancras Church, the Rev. Raymond §. 
Daniell, B.A. to Caroline-Emma, youngest 
dau. of the late George Jackson, esq. of North 
Reston.——James B. Allen, esq. of Canon- 
a Islington, to Mary Jennings, of Camden- 
road Villas, second dau. of H. Jennings, esq. 
Bennett’s End, Hemel Hempstead, Herts —— 
At Welch Newton, Herefordshire, B. Blyth, 
Mus. Doc. Oxon. et Cantab. to Emma, youngest 
dau. of the late James Davis, esq. 

27. At Bornhofen, on the Rhine, Dr. Her- 
man Mueller, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Wuerzburg, to Maria- Isabella Dillon, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Purcell, esq. of 
Cranford. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George 
Henry, eldest son of George William Cook, 
esq. of Cross Deep, Twickenham, to Eliza, 
youngest dau- of the late William Davis, esq, 
of Figges Marsh, Mitcham, Surrey. 
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Ear Grey, K.G. 

July 17. At Howick Hall, Northum. 
berland, in his 82d year, the Right Hon. 
Charles Grey, second Earl Grey and Vis- 
count Howick (1806) and Baron Grey 
of Howick (1801), the fourth Baronet 
(1746); K.G.; a Privy Councillor, an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House, and 
a Governor of the Charter House, a Vice- 
President of the Marine Society, &c. &c. 

This veteran statesman was born at 
Falloden, near Alnwick, on the 15th 
March, 1764, the eldest son of Sir Charles 
Grey, K.B. the first Earl Grey, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of George Grey, of South- 
wick, co. Durham, esq. His father, 
when Sir Charles Grey, was a distin- 
guished military commander, having served 
at the memorable battle of Minden, and the 
siege and conquest of Quebec, under Ge- 
neral Wolfe. 

He received his education first at Eton 
and subsequently at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. At the age of eighteen he visited 
the Continent, and made the tour of se- 
veral of the European states. Whilst in 
Italy he made the acquaintance of H.R. H. 
Henry-Frederick Duke of Cumberland, 
who gave him an appointment in his 
household. He returned to his native 
country in 1786, and in the same year he 
was returned to Parliament for the county 
of Northumberland, the vacancy having 
been occasioned by the elevation of Lord 
Lovaine to the upper house. He had 
not, however, completed his 2]st year 
until two or three days previous to that 
on which he took his seat. To the sur- 
prise of his connexions, whose political 
principles were on the other side, he im- 
mediately joined the Whig party, then in 
opposition under Charles Fox. His first 
speech was delivered in the debate on Mr. 
Pitt’s commercial treaty with France, and 
gave presage of the talent by which his long 
parliamentary career was subsequently dis- 
tinguished. The oratorical ability which he 
displayed on this occasion secured him a 
foremost position in the house, and during 
the same session, which was his first, he 
was named one of the managers in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, and 
from that time he always took a leading 
part in the debates. 

In 1792 Mr. Grey became a member of 
the Whig Club, and shortly afterwards of 
the great political confederation known 
as the ‘* Friends of the People,’’ the 
avowed object of which was to obtain a 
reform in the system of parliamentary re« 


presentation. At the head of this for- 
midable association stood the names of 
the principal members of the Whig party, 
and it included thirty-two members of 
Parliament. Mr. Fox, however, declined 
to enrol his name among them, observing, 
‘* Though I perceive great and enormous 
abuses, I do not see the remedy.”’ The 
society, however, continued to grow in 
numbers and to increase in influence. A 
series of resolutions, passed at their meet- 
ings, and a declaration of the principles 
and objects of the society, were printed 
and extensively circulated. On the 30th 
of April Mr. Grey gave notice, in the 
House of Commons, of a motion, which, 
in the course of the nextsession, he should 
submit to the consideration of the house, 
the object of which was a reform in the 
representation of the people. 

In 1793 he presented a petition from 
the Society of the Friends of the People, 
praying for a thorough reform in and a 
shorter duration of Parliament ; and then 
moved that this petition, with others pre- 
sented at the same time, should be re- 
ferred to a select committee to examine 
and report thereon. After two long de- 
bates, the motion was negatived by a ma- 
jority of 282 to 41. 

War with France was now considered, 
even by some of the oldest Whigs, to be 
a necessary evil; but Mr. Grey rather in- 
creased his opposition. On the defeat of 
the Duke of Brunswick, he declared that 
‘‘ his retreat before the French armies 
was a triumph to every lover of liberty.’’ 

The session of 1795 was marked by his 
opposing the grant for the liquidation of 
the Prince of Wales’s debts, and his pro- 
posing that the addition should be reduced 
from £65,000 to £40,000. It was, how- 
ever, negatived by a majority of 169 votes. 
His motion, also, for an impeachment of 
Mr. Pitt, and the whole body of minis- 
ters, for misapplying the public money, 
was lost by a great majority. 

In 1797, Mr. Grey brought forward his 
plan of Parliamentary Reform. He pro- 
posed to give the county of York four 
new members ; and to divide each county 
into,two districts, each returning a mem- 
ber. The right of voting was to be 
granted to copyholders and leaseholders, 
as well as freeholders. In cities and 
boroughs, the elective franchise was to 
be extended to all householders paying 
taxes. Lastly, parliaments were to be 
triennial, His motion was negatived by 
149 votes, 
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Until the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Grey 
continued one of his most strenuous op- 
ponents. One of his ablest speeches was 
made on the subject of the union between 
Ireland and England, to which measure he 
avowed his hostility in terms of the bit- 
terest denunciation. 

In January, 1806, Mr. Pitt died, and 
Mr. Fox was called to the administra- 
tion of public affairs. Mr. Grey, who by 
the elevation of his father to the peerage 
had become Lord Howick, was appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat 
in the cabinet. In October following the 
country was deprived of the services of 
Mr. Fox. Lord Howick then became 
leader of the House of Commons and Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
abolition of the slave trade was proposed 
by this administration. The Sovereign 
took alarm at the attempt of the ministers 
to remove some of the existing disabilities 
on Roman Catholics, and they were dis- 
missed, Parliament was dissolved ; Lord 
Howick, not choosing to contest the 
county of Northumberland, took his seat 
for Appleby. The death of his father, 
which took place shortly after, removed 
him to the upper house of parliament on 
the 14th Nov. 1807. 

For some years after, his time was 
passed in the retirement and leisure of 
private life. Of his domestic circle, Ma- 
dame de Stael observes, that ‘‘ into no 
English family did she ever enter with 
such high expectations, and in none had 
her highest idea been so completely ful- 
filled.’’ 

When the Duke of Portland resigned, 
in 1810, a negociation was opened with 
Lords Grenville and Grey, who, however, 
declared it to be quite inconsistent with 
their views to unite with the proposed 
ministry. 

Again, in Feb. 1812, the Regent ex- 
pressed his wish to bring Lord Grey and 
Lord Grenville into the cabinet, deeming 
that a union of leading men would give 
satisfaction and confidence to the country. 
But the difficulties were insuperable; the 
Marquess Wellesley, and afterwards Lord 
Moira, failed in obtaining their co-opera- 
tion. The joint letter addressed to the 
Duke of York, in which Lords Grey and 
Grenville declined the offer of place and 
power, is printed in our Magazine for Feb. 
1812, p. 185. 

Again, in May of the same year, after 
the tragical death of Mr. Perceval, the 
same noblemen received another overture, 
which they declined by a letter dated the 
3d of June, which may be found in the 
memoir of Earl Grey in Fisher’s “ Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery.’’ 

The retirement of Lord Liverpool, in 
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1827, placed Mr. Canning at the helm of 
affairs. Lord Grey declined to support 
that statesman. His lordship, after the 
death of Mr. Canning, in a speech on the 
second reading of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, in 1829, justified himself for 
having declined to extend to the deceased 
statesman’s administration his active sup- 
port. 

Lord Grey took a prominent part in the 
trial of Queen Caroline before the House 
of Peers, and distinguished himself in the 
debates upon that occasion. After this his 
life was passed principally in the bosom 
of his family, until the sudden termination 
of the Wellington administration, in 1830, 
brought him forth from his retirement to 
assume the reins of government. 

During the four years which he con- 
tinued in office, he carried Parliamentary 
Reform and the Abolition of Slavery. 
Since his retirement from office, in 1834, 
he has taken no part in politics, but has 
resided principally at Howick with his 
family. 

The following remarks on the character 
of Lord Grey are from the Newcastle 
Journal :—‘‘ Nature and fortune united to 
lavish their choicest gifts upon the de- 
ceased nobleman. In his lot were com- 
bined birth, wealth, talents, education, 
and a wide field of action. The most 
splendid qualities, when aided by oppor- 
tunities for displaying them, seldom fail to 
raise their possessor to personal distinc- 
tion, but their good or evil influence on 
the welfare of society is purely accidental, 
unless they are accompanied by judgment 
to give them a proper direction. The 
character of the noble Earl, though he 
was sometimes, even at the commence- 
ment of his career, accused of being a 
party man, forbids all suspicion that he 
was actuated by any other principle than 
that of honour. His defence of the Prince 
of Wales’s rights, when he thought they 
were endangered, and his opposition to an 
intended augmentation of that illustrious 
personage’s revenues, when he thought it 
impolitic, evidence the presence of a strong 
sense of public duty. His stern rejection 
of the fascinations of power, though of- 
fered by the representative of majesty, 
rather than associate himself with men of 
whose political principles he disapproved, 
must be admitted by his enemies, if, in- 
deed, such a man could have an enemy, to 
demonstrate his integrity. On the other 
hand, it will not be discovered that dis- 

cretion was the constant regulator of his 
conduct ; otherwise, it must be confessed, 
that a strange fatality obstructed his in- 
tentions, and occasioned him to deliver 
sentiments not the most suitable to time 
and circumstances, When, during the 
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popular clamours for the Reform Bill, the 
Bishops were assailed by mobs wherever 
they appeared in public, none can say that 
it manifested prudence to admonish the 
defenceless prelates ‘to set their houses 
in order.’ Nor was it more discreet, at a 
moment of fearful excitement, and whena 
considerable city was suffering from the 
effects of political violence, to declare a 
‘dislike in this free country to use the 
word monarchy.’ To imagine Earl Grey 
desirous of promoting riot, or of subvert- 
ing the kingly rule, would be an extension 
of credulity beyond its ordinary limits of 
capacity ; and he that would seek for the 
true cause of a contradiction frequently 
apparent in this nobleman’s public con- 
duct is irresistibly impelled to the conclu- 
sion that not rectitude of intention but 
soundness of discretion was wanting. * * * 
But, whatever opinion may be the result, 
it will be impossible not to acknowledge 
that when Earl Grey made his celebrated 
declaration that he would stand or fall by 
his order, it was men like himself who 
made that order indeed the Corinthian 
one of our national architecture.” 

In person Lord Grey was tall, slender, 
and of a singularly dignified bearing. The 
expression of his face, though the features 
were small, was rather severe, but intel- 
lectual and commanding. 

His portraits are numerous. An early 
picture by Lawrence was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1805, and is 
engraved in large folio by Dickinson; a 
whole-length by Smith is engraved in folio 
by Reynolds; one by T. Phillips, R.A. 
was engraved in mezzotinto by C. Turner, 
in 1811; one by John Jackson, R.A. was 
engraved by W. Ward in mezzotinto. 
There is also a later picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, of which a small copy is pub- 
lished in Fisher's National Portrait Gal- 
lery, 1832. 

Lord Grey married Nov. 12, 1794, the 
Hon. Mary Elizabeth Ponsonby, only 
daughter of William-Brabazon first Lord 
Ponsonby of Imokilly,and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue ten sons and five 
daughters, of whom eight sons and four 
dauzhters survive him. Their names are 
as follow: 1. the Right Hon. Louisa- 
Elizabeth late Countess of Durham, mar- 
ried in 1816 to John-George Lambton, 
esq. afterwards Ear! of Durham, and died 
in 1841, leaving issue the present Earl 
and three daughters ; 2. Lady Elizabeth, 
married in 1826 to John Crocker Bulteel, 
esq. of Fleet, co. Devon, and was left his 
widow in1843 ; 3. Lady Caroline, aWoman 
of the Bedchamber to her Majesty, mar- 
ried in 1827 to the Hon. George Barring- 
ton, Capt. R.N. and was left his widow in 
1835; 4. Lady Georgiana Grey, unmar- 
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ried; 5. the Right Hon. Henry-George, 
now Earl Grey ; 6. the Hon. Charles Grey, 
Equerry to the Queen, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 71st Foot, and formerly M.P. for Wy- 
combe; he married in 1836 Caroline Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Harvie Farquhar, Bart.; 7. the Hon. 
Frederick William Grey, Capt. R.N. and 
C.B.; 8. Lady Mary, married in 1829 
te Charles Wood, esq. M.P. for Halifax, 
eldest son of Sir Francis Lindley Wood, 
Bart.; 9. the Hon. William Grey, who 
died in 1815, in his seventh year; 10. the 
Hon. George Grey, Capt. R.N. ; 11. the 
Hon. Thomas Grey, who died in 1826, in 
his 16th year; 12. the Hon. and Rev. 
John Grey, M.A. Vicar of Wooler, North- 
umberland, who married in 1836 Lady 
Georgiana Elizabeth Charlotte Hervey, 
second daughter of the Marquess of Bristol, 
and has issue; 13. the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Richard Grey, M.A. Rector of 
Morpeth, Northumberland, who married 
in 1840 Lady Elizabeth Howard, fifth 
daughter of the Earl of Carlisle; 14. the 
Hon. Harry Cavendish Grey, Captain in 
the 52nd Foot; and 15. the Hon. William 
George Grey, born Feb. 15, 1819. 

Henry George now Earl Grey was born 
on the 28th Sept. 1802; and as Viscount 
Howick has sat in the present Parliament 
for the borough of Sunderland. He was 
Secretary at War during the Whig ad- 
ministration from 1835 to 1839. 


Tne Eart oF DUNMORE. 

July 16. At Streatlam, Durham, aged 
43, the Right Hon. Alexander Edward 
Murray, sixth Earl of Dunmore, Viscount 
Fincastle, and Lord Murray of Blair, 
Moulin, and Tillemot (1686), in the peer- 
age of Scotland ; and second Baron Dun- 
more, of Dunmore, in the forest of Athol, 
co. Perth (1831), in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom. 

His Lordship was born June 1, 1804, 
the eldest son of George the fifth Earl, 
by Lady Susan Hamilton, third daughter 
of Archibald ninth Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon. He succeeded his father Nov. 
11, 1536 ; and was a firm supporter of the 
present government. He was much and 
deservedly esteemed in the family circle, 
and by many attached friends beyond it. 

The Earl of Dunmore married, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sept. 27, 1836, 
Lady Catharine Herbert, fourth daughter 
of George- Augustus eleventh Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery ; and by her lady- 
ship, who is one of the Ladies of her 
Majesty’s Bedchamber, he had issue three 
daughters and one son; 1, Lady Susan- 
Catharine Mary ; 2, Lady Constance-Eu- 
phemia-Woronzow ; 3, Charles-Ado!phus, 
now Earl of Dunmore, born in 1841; 
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and 4, a posthumous daughter, born three 
days after her father’s death, 

The remains of the late Earl of Dun- 
more were removed to Dunmore, Stirling- 
shire, where the Hon. Captain Murray, 
his brother, the Earl of Clanwilliam, Earl 
Bruce, and the Hon. Mr. Vesey attended 
the obsequies. 


Viscount CANTERBURY. 

July 21. At the residence of his son 
in Southwick-crescent, in his 66th year, 
the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, 
Lord Viscount Canterbury, of the city of 
Canterbury, and Baron Bottesford of Bot- 
tesford, co. Leicester, G.C.B., a Privy 
Councillor, a Governor of the Charter- 
house, a Commissioner for building 
churches, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

His Lordship was great-grandson of the 
third Duke of Rutland. His grandfather, 
Lord George Manners, assumed the ad- 
ditional surname of Sutton, having inhe- 
rited the estates of the Suttons, Lords 
Lexington. He had several children. and 
his fifth son, Thomas, created Lord Man- 
ners, filled the important office of Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland for twenty-one 
years. His fourth son, the Most Rev. 
Charles Manners Sutton, who died in 
1828, was Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
married, in 1788, Mary, daughter of Tho- 
mas Thoroton, esq. by whom he had seve- 
ral children. Charles, the elder son,’ the 
subject of this memoir, was born on the 
20th Jan., 1780. His early school days 
were passed at Eton, and his education 
was completed at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts in 1802. Being destined 
for the profession of the law, he subse- 
quently entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was by that honourable society 
called to the bar in 1805. For some 
years he practised in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and went the western circuit. He 
first sat in parliament for the borough of 
Scarborough in the year 1807, which he 
represented until elected for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, at the first general 
election under the Reform Act, in 1832, 
in opposition to Mr. Lubbock. 

Mr. Manners Sutton was appointed 
Judge Advocate General under the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Perceval, in the year 
1809, at which period Mr. Abbot, after- 
wards Lord Colchester, filled the chair of 
Speaker in the House of Commons, and 
continued to do so until Mr. Abbot’s ele- 
vation to the upper house of parliament in 
the year 1817. The talent and political in- 
tegrity of Mr. Sutton, manifested on all oc- 
casions, recommended him to his friends 
as a fit person to succeed Mr. Abbot as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and, 
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accordingly, in June 1817, he was elected 
by a majority of 160 over Mr. Wynn, and 
was found in no way disqualified to endure 
a comparison with his accomplished pre- 
decessor, equalling him in many points, 
and greatly surpassing him in the advan- 
tage of a commanding presence, sonorous 
voice, and imperturbable temper. There 
are two features in the career of Lord 
Canterbury, which not only distinguish 
him from, but place him above, all pre- 
ceding Speakers. He commanded in so 
high a degree the respect of the house ge- 
nerally, and of his political opponents in 
particular, that, without the least compro- 
mise of principle on his part, the Whigs 
proposed him for the Speakership on two 
successive occasions, and agreed on seve- 
ral to re-elect him. This is without a 
parallel. The other is equally so. The 
activity of commercial enterprise conse- 
quent upon the re-establishment of peace 
led to a rush of private business in the 
House of Commons, with which, perhaps, 
no man at the time was so well qualified 
to cope as the subject of this memoir, and 
it was admitted by all parties that the skill 
and learning manifested by him in the 
conduct of what is called the private 
business of the house had never been 
approached by the most able of his prede- 
cessors. If he sometimes wasted the time 
of others, and he certainly rather encou- 
raged than repressed the practice of 
speech-making, he never spared his own; 
and few puoiic men have laboured more 
sedulously, more conscientiously, and, ge- 
nerally speaking, with more success in the 
service of the State than Lord Canterbury. 

When Lord Grey resigned in 1832, Mr. 
Manners Sutton was engaged with the 
Duke of Wellington in attempting to form 
a Ministry; this undertaking, however, 
was defeated by the debate in the. House 
of Commons, which had the effect of rein- 
stating the former Government in office. 
There is every reason, however, to believe 
that King William IV. felt peculiarly 
obliged to Mr. Manners Sutton on account 
of the share which he had taken in those 
proceedings ; for by the express desire of 
the King be was invested with the Order 
of the Bath, an honour never enjoyed by 
any of his predecessors, with the exception 
of Sir Spencer Compton, afterwards Earl 
of Northampton. In the latter end of the 
year 1834, when Lord Melbourne sud- 
denly found himself out of office, the im- 
mediate adherents and personal friends of 
Sir C. Manners. Sutton set an idle rumour 
afloat that the Tory party thought of put- 
ting him forward as Premier, the only 
colour for such report being that he took 
avery active part in the negotiations for 
forming the first Peel Ministry. Though 
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the prospect of his accession to the high- 
est office was perfectly visionary, yet his 
close connexion with the political intrigues 
of that period was considered in some 
quarters permanently to disqualify him for 
the office of Speaker, and upon his being 
putinnomination by the Conservativeparty, 
on the 19th Feb., 1835, his opponent Mr. 
Abercromby was chosen by amajority of 10, 
the numbers being 306 to 316. It was con- 
sidered rather remarkable that the rejected 
Speaker was kept some time waiting for 
his Peerage, but eventually he was called 
to the Upper House by the titles of Vis- 
count Canterbury and Baron Bottesford, 
by patent, dated 1835. He was shortly 
afterwards selected to fill the important 
and delicate office of High Commissioner 
for adjusting the claims of Canada; but 
he ultimately resigned, without having 
ever entered upon its duties. 

On the 8th July, 1811, Lord Canter- 
bury married Lucy Maria Charlotte, 
daughter of John Dennison, esq. of Os- 
sington, Nottinghamshire, by whom he 
had issue, 1, Charles-John (the present 
Viscount), born April 17, 1812, Regis- 
trarof Faculties ; 2, John-Henry-Thomas, 
born May 27, 1814, M.P. for Cambridge, 
and Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, married, July 5, 1838, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Charles 
Tompson, of Witchingham Hall, Norfolk, 
esq. and has issue; 3, Charlotte-Matilda, 
married in 1833 Richard Sanderson, esq. 
of Belgrave-square, M.P. Having be- 
come a widower in December 1815, the 
noble lord married secondly, Dec. 6, 1828, 
Ellen, daughter of Mr. Edmund Power, 
of Curragheen, co. Waterford, relict of 
John Home Purvis, esq. of Purvis, N.B., 
and sister to the Countess of Blessinton, 
by whom he had issue, 4, Frances-Diana, 
born 1829; and 5, a son, still-born, 1831. 

His Lordship was very unexpectedly 
seized with his fatal attack when travel- 
ling on the Great Western Railway, by 
the night mail train of Saturday, July 18. 
A gentleman who travelled with him from 
Exeter stated that he appeared to have 
been in perfect health as far as Slough, 
and kept up a lively and most agreeable 
conversation. Soon after leaving Slough, 
however, he was scized with a fit of apo- 
plexy. On his arrival at the Paddington 
station he was placed in the waiting-room, 
and messengers were sent for medical as- 
sistance. With as little delay as poss.ble 
the noble patient was removed to the re- 
sidence of his second son, the Hon. John 
Henry Thomas Manners Sutton, in South- 
wick-crescent, Oxford-square. Drs.Cham- 
bers and Guthrie were called in, but medi- 
cal skill was of uoavail. Lord Canterbury 
never spoke again. He lingered, in an 


unconscious state, until the afternoon of 
Tuesday, and then expired, in the pre- 
sence of his second son, his daughter, 
Mrs. Sanderson, and some other members 
of his family. The Hon. Charles-John 
Manners Sutton (now Viscount Canter- 
bury) was in Paris. 

The mortal remains of Lord Canter- 
bury were removed on the 28th July for 
interment at Addington, where they were 
deposited in the vault near his father the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. In the 
first carriage were Lord Canterbury, the 
Hon. J. Manners Sutton, Mr. Richard 
Sanderson, M.P. and Captain Purvis. 
In the second, Lord John Manners, Lord 
Manners, Mr. John Manners Sutton, and 
Lord Charles Manners. In the third, 
the Rev. F. V. Lockwood, Archdeacon 
Croft, Mr. H. W. Chichester, and the 
Rev. C. Chichester. In the fourth, the 
medical attendants of the deceased. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer joined at 
Croydon. 

A portrait of Lord Canterbury, as 
Speaker, was painted by H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A. and there is a large mezzotinto en- 
graving of it by Samuel Cousins, 1835. 





Lorp BATEMAN. 


July 22. In Portman-square, aged 65, 
the Right Hon. William Bateman-Han- 
bury, Baron Bateman of Shobdon, co. 
Hereford, Lord Licutenant of Hereford- 
shire. 

Lord Bateman was descended from the 
Hanburys of Hanbury in Worcestershire, 
and his ancestor Sir John Hanbury settled 
at Kelmarsh, in Northamptonshire, in the 
reign of Charles the First. 

His Lordship was born June 24, 1780, 
the eldest son of William Hanbury, esq. 
of Kelmarsh, by Charlotte, daughter of 
Charles James Packe, esq. of Prestwould, 
co Leicester. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
the borough of Northampton in Nov. 1810. 
The other member was then the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Perceval, the representation 
being tacitly balanced between Whig and 
Tory. He was re-elected in 1812; but 
retired in 1818, on the Tories proposing 
a second candidate, when his place was 
taken by Sir George Robinson, who, al- 
though then unsuccessful, succeeded to the 
representation of the town at the next 
election in 1820. 

After the enactment of Reform, in 
1832, Mr. Hanbury came forward for the 
Northern Division of Northamptonshire ; 
but he was disappointed, the Tories ob- 
taining one seat in the person of Lord 
Brudenell (the present Earl of Cardigan), 
The numbers were as follow; 
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Viscount Milton . . . 1562 
Lord Brudenell. . . . 1541 
William Hanbury, esq. . 1455 
Thomas Tryon, esq. . . 1269 


Again in Dec. 1835, on Lord Milton’s 
death, Mr. Hanbury made a final effort, 
but he was beaten by Thomas P. Maun- 
sell, esq. who polled 1841 votes to 1247, 
and that division of the county, as well as 
the Southern, (from Lord Althorp’s acces- 
sion to the peerage in Nov. 1834,) has 
been ever since represented by two Con- 
servatives. 

In 1837 Lord Melbourne rewarded the 
efforts of Mr. Hanbury by elevating him 
to the Upper House; and he was created 
Lord Bateman by patent dated the 2lst 
Jan in that year. On the same occasion 
he assumed the additional name of Bate- 
man before Hanbury. His claim to this 
distinction arose from his descent from 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bate- 
man, Lord Mayor of London in 1717, and 
sister to John first Viscount Bateman of 
Ireland. She was the wife of William 
Western, esq. of Rivenhall, Essex, and 
mother of the wife of John Hanbury, of 
Kelmarsh, esq. On the death of Mr. 
Western above-mentioned his estates went 
to his cousin and heir male, Thomas Wes- 
tern, esq. who was father of the late Lord 
Western. 

His Lordship was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Herefordshire on the death of 
Earl Somers in 1841, 

Lord Bateman married, Aug. 16, 1822, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Lord Spencer Stanley Chichester, uncle 
to the present Marquess of Donegall; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue ten children, of whom three sons 
and four daughters survive. The eldest 
son, William-Bateman, now Lord Bate- 
man, was born in 1826. 


Gen. Sir A. R. Ditton, Bart. 

July 3. In Dublin, in his 74th year, Ge- 
neral Sir Arthur Richard Dillon, the third 
Bart., of Lismullen, co. Meath (1801), 
and a Baron of the Holy Roman Empire. 

He was the third son of Sir John Dil- 
lon, the first Bart., M.P. for Blesinton, co. 
Wicklow, by Millicent, daughter of Roger 
Drake, of Fernhill, co. Berks, esq. 

Previously to entering the British, this 
officer served in the Austrian army as En- 
sign and Lieutenant, and was in two cam- 
paigns under Marshal Loudon. He received 
a Cornetcy in the 7th Dragoons in 1790; 
a Lieutenancy in the 27th Foot in 1791; 
was appointed Captain in an independent 
company in 1792; and Major in the 115th 
Foot the 18th Sept. 1794. That regi- 
ment was reduced in 1795; and, during 
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the rebellion in Ireland, Major Dillon 
served as a volunteer in a regiment of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and was at the bat- 
tle of Tara; after which he was appointed 
an Assistant Quartermaster-general, and 
stationed at Limerick. In 1802 he was 
taken off the Staff, and on the renewal 
of war again appointed to it. The Ist 
of Jan., 1800, he recived the brevet of 
Lieut.-Colonel; the 25th of July, 1810, 
that of Colonel ; the rank of Major-Gene- 
ral the 4th of June, 1813; of Lieut.- 
General the 27th May, 1825; and that of 
General the 23rd Nov. 1841. 

Sir Arthur succeeded his brother Sir 
Charles Drake Dillon in the baronetcy 
June 16, 1840. 

He married, Oct. 22, 1814, Letitia-Eli- 
zabeth, second daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Knox, esq. formerly one of the Under 
Secretaries of State, but had no issue. 

He is succeeded by his next brother, 
William-Henry, who married Miss Ellen 
Webbe, of Hiltoun, and has issue. 





Ap. Str Davip Ming, G.C.B. 

May 3. On board the Clarence steamer, 
on his way to Scotland, Admiral Sir Da- 
vid Milne, G.C.B. late Commander-in+ 
Chief at Devonport, a Deputy Lieutenant 
of the county of Berwick. 

This officer was the son of a merchant 
of Edinburgh, by a daughter of Mr. Ver- 
nor, of Musselburgh, where he was born 
in May 1763. He entered the navy in 
1778 as a midshipman of the Canada 74, 
commanded by the Hon. Sir W. Corn- 
wallis, and was present in Rodney’s action, 
upon which occasion he was made mas- 
ter’s mate. 

During the subsequent peace he was for 
some time in the service of the East India 
Company, but in 1793 he re-entered the 
royal navy, and proceeded in the Boyne 
98 to the West Indies, where he was pro- 
moted by Sir John Jervis to the rank of 
Lieutenant. In that rank he served on 
board the Blanche, when Captain Faulk- 
ner brought the French frigate la Pique to 
action off Guadaloupe, Jan. 5, 1795. In 
this hard-fought battle the heroic Faulkner 
was shot through the heart just after he 
had lashed the enemy’s bowsprit to the 
capstan with his own hands ; and, as the 
boats of both ships were either completely 
destroyed or unfit to swim, Mr. Milne, 
then second Lieutenant, swam to la Pique, 
after her surrender, with ten men, and 
took possession. The present Admiral 
Watkins was first Lieutenant ; and so 
highly was the conduct of both appre- 
ciated that they were immediately advanced 
to the rank of Commander. Captain 
Milne soon after obtained the command 
of the Alarm frigate, in which he de- 
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stroyed the French corvette Liberté, of 20 
guns, off Porto Rico, May 30,1795. His 
post commission bore date Oct. 2nd in 
the same year, and his next appointment 
was to la Pique, in which he assisted at 
the reduction of Demerara, Essiquibo, and 
Berbice. About the same period he cap- 
tured the Lacedemonian, French brig, of 
16 guns. 

On the 29th June, 1798, Captain Milne, 
being on a cruise off the coast of France, 
in company with the Jason and Mermaid, 
gave chase to a French frigate, which, 
after a running fight of above five hours, 
was captured, and proved to be la Seine, 
of 42 guns and 610 men (including sol- 
diers), one hundred and seventy of whom 
were killed, and one hundred wounded. 
The brunt of the action was borne by la 
Pique; and previously to the surrender of 
la Seine the whole of the combatants took 
the ground near Pointe de la Trenche, 
where la Pique unfortunately bilged, so 
that it became necessary to destroy her. 
Captain Milne therefore removed with his 
officers and crew into the prize, to the 
command of which he was afterwards ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty. He convoyed 
the outward-bound trade to Africa and 
the West Indies ; and on the 20th Aug., 
1800, being on a cruise off St. Dowingo, 
he discovered a ship of war standing 
through the Mona passage, and immedi- 
ately went in pursuit. On the morning of 
the 21st he was able to bring the enemy 
to close action, and after about an hour 
and a half hard fighting she surrendered. 
The prize proved to be the Vengeance, of 
52 guns, exclusive of a number of brass 
swivels on her gunwale, and 326 men, 
many of whom were killed and wounded. 
This action was considered by naval men 
as one of the most brilliant fought during 
the war between single ships. The loss 
of la Seine was Lieut. Milne, twelve men 
killed, and twenty-nine wounded. La 
Seine returned to England March 12, 1802, 
and was soon after paid off at Chatham. 

On the renewal of hostilities in 1803 
Captain Milne was re-appointed to her, 
and had the misfortune to be wrecked on 
the night of June 23, in the same year, 
near the Texel, through the ignorance of 
the pilots. He was afterwards employed 
as Commander of the Frith of Forth dis- 
trict of Sea Fencibles, in which service he 
continued until the breaking up of that 
corps in 1811. Being then an old Post- 
Captain, he applied for a line-of-battle 
ship, and was appointed successively to 
the Impetueux, Dublin, Venerable, and 
Bulwark. In the latter ship he served 
for some time on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, where he captured the Harlequin, a 
fine schooner privateer, mounting 10 long 
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twelve pounders, with a complement of 
115 men. The Bulwark also formed part 
of the squadron under Rear-Adm. Griffith 
(afterwards Colpoys,) in an expedition up 
the Penobscot; and assisted in taking 
Castine, and several other places in that 
river. 

At the general promotion, June 4, 
1814, Captain Milne was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral. He was afterwards 
appointed to the command at Halifax, and 
was preparing to sail, when Lord Exmouth 
received orders to fit out a squadron for 
the attack on Algiers. Ever desirous of 
active service, he immediately solicited 
leave to join the expedition; he was ap- 
pointed second in command, and ac- 
quitted himself to the admiration of the 
world, Lord Exmouth, whose despatch 
is a masterpiece of the kind, pays him the 
highest compliments, and laments that he 
was not sooner known to him. The loss 
on board his ship the Impregnable was 
greater than any British man-of-war, per- 
haps, ever before sustained, having 210 
men killed and wounded; he himself re- 
ceived a slight wound, but did not report 
it. For his conduct in that tremendous 
conflict he was nominated a K.C.B. Sept. 
21, 1816, and subsequently received the 
royal permission to accept and wear the 
insignia of the Orders of Wilhelm of the 
Netherlands, and St. Januarius of Naples, 
conferred upon him by. the sovereigns of 
those countries. He was also presented 
by the city of London with a sword of 
100 guineas value. 

He soon after proceeded to Halifax in 
the Leander, of 60 guns, and continued 
on that station during the customary pe- 
riod of three years. 

He became Vice-Admiral on the 27th 
May, 1825, and full Admiral on the 23rd 
Nov. 1841. He was advanced to the 
rank of a Grand Cross of the Bath in 1840. 

His last command was at Devonport, 
which he relinquished only a few days 
before his death. 

Sir David Milne married first, in 1804, 
Grace, daughter of Sir Alexander Purvis, 
Bart.; secondly, a daughter of George 
Stephen, esq. of Grenada. 

Probate of the will and two codicils of 
Sir David Milne, ‘‘ late of Milne Graden, 
in the county of Berwick,’’ was granted 
on the 9th May to his son, David Milne, 
esq. Advocate, the sole executor. The 
personal estate in England was sworn 
under 35,000/. The will was registered 
in Edinburgh on the 14th of May last. 
He devises his estates at Milne Graden, at 
Drum, at York-place, and at other places 
in and near Edinburgh, to his eldest son, 
Davii Milne, and his issue in succession, 
together with the residue of his moveable 
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and personal estate. By a codicil he men- 
tions that, as in every probability, his 
grandson, David Milne, will succeed also 
to the Billy and Paxton estate, should that 
be the case, theu he directs that the estate 
of Milne Green shall descend to his grand- 
daughter, Jean Milne. He devises and 
bequeaths his estate at Inveresk, and 
other property, to his son, Captain Alex- 
ander Milne, R.N. Leaves 1,000/. a-year 
to Lady Milne, and a legacy of 100/. to 
his farm steward. The will is very long, 
ynd was made in 1831, and the last codicil 
in 1841. 





Gen. Sir R. D. Jackson. 

June 9. At Montreal, of apoplexy, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Downes Jackson, 
K.C.B., Commander. in- Chief of the 
British Forces in North America, and 
Colonel of the 35th Foot. 

Sir Richard Jackson entered the ser- 
vice in 1794, as Ensign in the 2nd Foot, 
and served in Ireland during the Rebel- 
lion; in the expedition to Germany in 
1798 ; in the expedition to the North of 
Germany in 1805; and in the siege of 
Copenhagen, in 1807. In March, 1¢10, 
he embarked for Cadiz with a detach- 
ment of the Coldstream Guards, and was 
present at the siege of that city, as well as 
at the battle of Barossa. He served also 
in the campaigns of 1811, 1812, 1813, 
and 1814, as Assistant-Quartermaster- 
general, during which period he was pre- 
sent at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, at 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, at the battle 
of Salamanca, at the passage of the Bidas- 
soa, at the battle of Nivelle, at the pas- 
sage of the Nive, at the battle between 
the Nive and Adour, at the action at St. 
Palais, at the battle of Orthes, at the ac- 
tion of Aire, and the battle of Toulouse. 
Sir Richard had conferred upon him a 
cross and two clasps for his Peninsular 
services. He was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath in 1815. 

In 1820 he was appointed to succeed 
Sir Benjamin d’Urban as Deputy Quar- 
termaster-general at the Horse-guards. 
He became a Major-General in 1825, and 
in 1829 obtained the Colonelcy of the 81st 
Foot. In 1838 he was advanced to the 
rank of Lieut.-General; in 1839 he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in North 
America ; and in 1840, he was removed to 
the Colonelcy of the 35th Foot. 

The will of Sir R. D. Jackson has been 
proved by his executors, C. J. Manning, 
esq. his son-in-law, Lieut.-Col. F. J. Da- 
vies, and John Coles Symes, esq. The 
personal estate in England was sworn un- 
der 70007. He confirms the settlements 
made on the respective marriages of his 
daughters, from his estates ia the counties 
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of Bedford, Hertford, and Southampton, 
and, subject thereto, he directs all his es- 
tates to be converted into money. and in- 
vested for the benefit of his daughters and 
their children. 





Masor-GenerRat James GRAVES. 

Lately. In Jersey, aged 70, Major-Ge-e 
neral James Graves. 

This officer entered the service as En- 
sign by purchase in the 14th regiment of 
Foot the 2lst of Feb. 1791, He joined 
that corps, then commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Welbore Ellis Doyle, at Ports- 
mouth, on its arrival from Jamaica in 
Sept. 1791, and was present at the ene 
campment at Bagshot Heath in July 1792, 
when Sir David Dundas’s system was first 
practised before the King. He went out 
with the corps to Holland at the com- 
mencement of the war with France in 
March 1793; and was present, and car- 
ried the colours of the 14th regiment, at 
the attack of the intrenched camp of Fa- 
mars, on the 23rd of May 1793, on which 
occasion that corps-was thanked in gene- 
ral orders by the Commander-in-chief, 
and got Ca Ira as the regimental quick 
step. He was present and did duty in 
the trenches during the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, and was also in the course of that 
campaign repeatedly in action, particu- 
larly at Dunkirk, where the regiment re- 
pulsed vigorous sorties made by the gar- 
rison on the 6th and 8th of September. 
He was appointed Lieutenant in the 14th 
regiment, by purchase, the 23rd of Dec. 
1793, while in winter quarters at Oude- 
narde. He was present with the 14th 
regiment, as Lieutenant of light infantry, 
during the whole of the following cam- 
paigns in 1794 and 1795, in the course of 
which that corps was frequently engaged, 
and suffered severe loss, particularly on 
the 18th of May 1794, near Lannoy, when 
its steadiness met with the approbation 
of the Commander-in-Chief ; and he was 
of essential service to the army on the 
22nd of the same month, in repulsing a 
general attack on the position of the allies 
at Tournay, and was thanked in general 
orders both by the Duke of York and by 
the Emperor of Austria, as having turned 
the fortune of the day, by a successful 
charge made on the enemy at the village 
of Pontachion ; also on the 8th of Jan. 
1795, when he drove the enemy from the 
village of Gueldermulsen, on which occa- 
sion Sir Alexander Hope (the command. 
ing officer) was severely wounded. He 
returned with the 14th regiment to Eng- 
land in May 1795, when he found himself 
appointed Adjutant, though but nineteen 
years of age. 

He was promoted to the ran of Capt.- 
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Lieutenant in the 14th regiment, without 
purchase, Ist Sept. 1795, and embarked 
for the West Indies on the 29th of that 
month, and served under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby at the reduction of the Islands of 
St. Lucie, St. Vincent, and Trinidad, and 
at the attack of Porto Rico, in the course 
of which service, in the campaigns of 1796 
and 1797, the corps was frequently en- 
gaged, particularly on the occasion of 
storming the outworks of Morne For- 
tunée, St. Lucie, and repulsing a sortie 
of the garrison of Porto Rico. 

Capt. Graves was never absent from 
any action, or missed a duty with his 
corps, during the whole of those cam- 
paigns, having been so fortunate as to get 
throngh the severities of the winter, and 
the risk attending a West India climate, 
without serious injury to his health, and 
never having been disabled by a wound. 
He returned to England in April 1803, in 
the command of the 14thregiment, (though 
still a Captain,) in consequence of the 
death or absence of senior officers, and 
was soon after (viz. 23rd Oct. 1803) 
promoted to the Majority of the regiment, 
without purchase, in which rank he sailed 
on the expedition to Hanover in Nov. 
1805. 

He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel, with- 
out purchase, 25th Nov. 1806, in the 5th 
garrison battalion, which corps he joined, 
formed, and disciplined for a few months 
in Dublin ; removed (5th March 1807) to 
the 18th Royal Irish regiment then about 
to embark for foreign service, which he 
joined immediately at Portsmouth, and 
sailed in command of the 2nd battalion 
for the West Indies 16th April 1807. 
He commanded that battalion and the 
garrison of the island of Curacao until 
he succeeded to the command of the Ist 
battalion by the death of Lieut.-Col. 
Honyman, and joined it at Jamaica in 
March 1809, after which period he served 
in the command of that corps in that 
island, with the exception of being em- 
ployed with it on an expedition against 
the city of St. Domingo, which surren- 
dered without resistance in July 1809. 
He was included in the brevet of Colonels 
of the 4th June 1814 ; and afterwards at- 
tained the rank of Major-General. 





Masor-Gen. CuHrisTOPHER FAGAN. 

Lately. At Pau, Lower Pyrenees, 
Major-Gen. Christopher Fagan, formerly 
Judge-Advocate-General in Bengal. 

He was one of the sons of the late Ro- 
bert Fagan, esq. of Cork. He entered 
the service of the East India Company as 
a Cadet in the 19th regiment of Native 
Infantry in 1794; was promoted to En- 
sign in 1795; Lieutenant in 1796; Cap- 


tain in Feb. 1804; Major 22nd Feb. 18115 
and Lieut.-Colonel 14th July, 1815. He 
was appointed, in 1800, Adjutant to his 
battalion, which situation he voluntarily 
relinquished to proceed with the expedi- 
tion to Egypt in 1801, where he was ap- 
pointed, by Gen. Sir D. Baird, Agent for 
Transports on the Nile, a situation which 
he filled in such manner as to obtain him 
the most honourable recommendation from 
the General to the Supreme Government. 
He was subsequently nominated Deputy- 
Judge-Advocate-General on the junction 
of the Indian with the British army at 
Alexandria. From Egypt he obtained a 
year's furlough to England, and in Dec. 
1803 was again in India, serving with his 
corps, with which he continued till Sept. 
1810, when he relinquished the command 
of his battalion, a post of advantage as 
well as honour, in o:der to proceed as a 
volunteer on the expedition against the 
French Islands. After the conquest of 
the Mauritius he solicited and obtained 
Major.-Gen. Abercromby’s permission to 
return to Bengal, to regain the command 
of his corps. On his arrival at Calcutta 
in Feb. 1811 the Gov.-General, in concur- 
rence with the Commander in-Chief, Sir 
G. Hewett, appointed him Deputy-Judge- 
Advocate-General. This appointment he 
lost on his promotion to a majority, 
through the operation of a rule which re- 
stricts that appointment to officers under 
the rank of Major. On this change he 
rejoined his corps, and obtained the com- 
mand of it, as well as of the military 
station of Lucknow. 

In July 1813 Major Fagan was called 
from the active duties of his profession, 
and appointed Judge-Advocate-General. 
In Dec. 1816 declining health compelled 
him to quit India for his native country, 
and on that occasion the Marquess of 
Hastings recorded his approbation of his 
official conduct in general orders. 





Lievt.-Cox. R. R. Macponatp, C.B. 

May 31. At Bombay, of apoplexy, 
aged 54, Lieut.-Colonel Reginald Ranald 
Macdonald, C.B. and K.H., of her Ma- 
jesty’s 4th (the King’s Own) Regiment of 
Foot, and Deputy Adjutant General of 
her Majesty’s Forces on the Bombay Es- 
tablishment. 

Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald entered the 
army as Ensign March 25, 1807. He 
served on the expedition to Sweden in 
1808, and subsequently in Portugal and 
Spain, under Sir John Moore, including 
the battle of Corunna. He served after- 
wards in Portugal, Spain, and the south 
of France, from 1811 to the end of the 
war, including the action at Arroyo de 
Molino, the battles of Vittoria and the 
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Pyrennees, the last siege and capture of 
San Sebastian, the battles of the Nivelle, 
the Nive (where he was severely wounded), 
and Toulouse, besides various minor af- 
fairs. He was also in the campaign of 
1815; and was severely wounded at 
Waterloo. He served on the staff in the 
West Indies. In 1834 he accompanied 
Lord Keane to India, where he served as 
Adjutant-General of the Queen’s troops, 
and officiating Military Secretary to his 
lordship in Affghanistan in 1838 and 1839, 
and was present at the capture of Canda- 
har, Ghuznee (for which he received a 
medal), and Cabool. He was appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-General at Bombay, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, July 13, 
1838, and Major in the 4th Foot on the 
27th of the same month. 

Colonel Macdonald has long been known 
in India for his kindly and obliging dispo- 
sition. He was a tried soldier and discreet 
officer. His unintermitted attention to 
his duties, which led him frequently to a 
great distance from his residence in the 
heat of the sun, had latterly impaired his 
constitution. He has left a very large 
circle of friends, by whom he was much 
esteemed and respected. 





Cart. Harwarp, R.N. 

May 2. At Geneva, Richard Harward, 
esq. of Maisemore-lodge, co. Gloucester, 
a Post Captain R.N. 

He commanded the Netley schooner at 
Antigua in June 1805, and was a Lieute- 
nant of the Northumberland 74, in Sir 
John T. Duckworth’s action off St. Do- 
mingo, Feb. 6, 1806. He obtained the 
rank of Commander on the 2nd of April 
following ; was appointed to the Delphi- 
nen brig, of 18 guns, about April 1808 ; 
and had the misfortune to lose that ves- 
sel, near the coast of Holland, on the 4th 
Aug. following. 

Captain Harward’s next appointment 
was to the Parthian of 10 guns, in which 
sloop he captured la Nouvelle Gironde, a 
celebrated privateer belonging to Bor- 
deaux, mounting four twelve and ten four 
pounders, with a complement of eighty- 
six men, but only fifty-eight on board, 
the remainder being absent in prizes. 
This scourge to the trade was taken after 
a chase, in light winds, of thirty-six hours. 

This officer was made post July 31, 
1809; and he subsequently commanded 
the flag-ships of his father-in-law, Sir 
Edward Pellew (afterwards Viscount Ex- 
mouth) on the North Sea and Mediter- 
ranean stations. 

Captain Harward married first, Jan. 
1], 1810, the Hon. Julia Pellew, second 
daughter of Adm. Edward first Viscount 
Exmouth, G.C.B, She died Dec, 26, 


1831. He married secondly in Aug. 
1834 Miss Julia Halsted, niece to his 
former wife, being a daughter of the late 
Adm. Sir Lawrence William Halsted, 
G.C.B., by the Hon. Emma Mary Pellew. 





Cart. Husxisson, R.N. 


Dec. 21. At his residence in Green- 
wich Hospital, aged 61, Captain Thomas 
Huskisson, R.N., the senior Captain of 
that institution. 

Captain Huskisson was a son of the 
late William Huskisson, esq. of Oxley, 
Staffordshire, where he was born, July 31, 
1784 ; and half-brother of the late Right 
Hon. William Huskisson, and of Major- 
Gen. Samuel Huskisson. 

He entered the Navy under the patron- 
age of Admiral Mark Milbanke, as a mid- 
shipman on board the Beaver sloop of 
war, July 22, 1800, and served in that 
vessel, under the command of Captain C, 
B. Jones, on the Channel station, until 
Oct. 24, 1800, when he joined the Rom. 
ney of 50 guns, Capt. Sir Home Popham, 
with which he proceeded to the Red Sea, 
where he was employed with another mid- 
shipman, in a small hired brig, surveying 
the coast of Arabia. He afterwards visited 
various parts of India, and continued in 
the Romney till she was put out of com- 
mission, June 2, 1803. From that pe- 
riod he served under Capt. George Hope, 
in the Defence 74, which bore a very dis- 
tinguished part at the battle of Trafalgar. 

Mr. Huskisson next joined the Fou- 
droyant 80, bearing the flag of Sir John 
B. Warren, in which he became Lieute- 
nant. In June 1807 he was appointed to 
the Prince of Wales 98, in which he was 
Flag-Lieutenant to Admiral Gambier 
during the operations against Copenhagen. 

At the commencement of 1808 Lieut. 
Huskisson received an appointment to the 
Hyperion frigate, and shortly afterwards 
he was ordered to repair on board the 
Melpomene 38, for a passage to Jamaica, 
with Vice-Adm. B. S. Rowley, who gave 
him the command of the F.eur-de-la-Mer 
schooner, and sent him to cruise on the 
coast of St. Domingo. 

In May 1809 Lieut. Huskisson heard 
of his promotion, and appointment to the 
Pelorus, a fine 18-gun brig, stationed at 
the Leeward Islands. His commission as 
a Commander bore date Jan. 18, 1809, 
In Oct. following he assisted at the de- 
struction of a French schooner privateer, 
in the bight of Point-a-Pitre, under cir- 
cumstances ‘* of considerable difficulty,” 
and, as Sir Alexander Cochrane acquainted 
the Admiralty, ‘* highly honourable to the 
parties employed’? The Pelorus also 
formed part of the naval force under Sir 
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Alex. Cochrane at the reduction of Gua- 
daloupe in 1810. 

Captain Huskisson’s promotion to post 
rank took place March 14, 1811, at which 
time the Pelorus was employed on the Ja- 
maica station. From May 1 in the same 
year until June 1412 he commanded the 
Garland frigate. At the latter period he 
was removed by Vice-Adm. Stirling to 
the Barbadoes of 28 guns, and ordered to 
accompany the Polyphemus 64, with a 
fleet of merchantmen, to a certain latitude. 
Whilst thus employed he captured, after a 
seven hours’ chase, the United States re- 
venue schooner James Madison. 

After refitting at Bermuda Captain Hus- 
kisson took charge of three small vessels 
bound to Halifax, and was proceeding 
thither with 60,000 dollars for the dock- 
yard, when, in the night of Sept. 28, 1812, 
the Barbadoes and two of her consorts 
were unfortunately wrecked on the N.W. 
bar of Sable Island. There being a very 
heavy surf between them and the shore, 
the boats were all stove and unfit for ser- 
vice before half the frigate’s crew were 
landed; and at the end of forty-eight 
hours there was nothing to be seen of her 
except mere fragments of wreck, with 
which the beach was strewed. Happily, 
however, only one man perished on this 
disastrous occasion : the specie was saved 
by throwing it overboard, with a buoy at- 
tached to each of the cases. 

The vessel that escaped was immedi- 
ately despatched to Halifax with intelli- 
gence of what had happened ; and at the 
end of twelve days Captain Huskisson and 
his companions in misfortune were re- 
leased from their unpleasant situation by 
the arrival of the Shannon frigate, and a 
schooner sent to their relief. The sen- 
tence of the court-martial afterwards held 
at Halifax, to inquire into the circum- 
stances attending the loss of the Barbadoes, 
was as follows: ‘‘ No blame is imputable 
to Captain Huskisson, his officers, and 
ship’s company; but the loss of the ship 
was occasioned by the extraordinary and 
uncertain set of the currents.” 

From Halifax Capt. Huskisson returned 
to England in the Africa 64, a guest at 
Vice-Adm. Sawyer’s table. His next ap- 
pointment was, June 7, 1815, to the Eu- 
ryalus 42, in which frigate he proceeded to 
cruise off Havre, where he remained as 
senior officer of the squadron employed 
in watching that port and the mouth of 
the Seine, to prevent the escape of Napo- 
lean Bonaparte, until it was known that 
that personage had surrendered himself ‘to 
the Bellerophon 74. 

On the 25th July, 1818, Capt. Huskis- 
son was again appointed to the Euryalus, 
then — at Chatham for the Leeward 


Islands’ station. On the 18th Nov. 1819, 
he hoisted a broad pendant at Barbadoes, 
the command of the squadron in the Ca- 
ribbean seas having devolved upon him in 
consequence of the death of Rear-Adm. 
Donald Campbell, which had taken place 
at Tortola seven days before. 

On the 16th May, 1820, Rear-Adm. 
Fahie arrived from England, when Capt. 
Huskisson received directions to proceed, 
to Jamaica, and place himself under the 
command of Sir Home Popham. On the 
16th June, only eight days after his arri- 
val at Port Royal, he again hoisted a 
broad pendant, and assumed the command 
of the squadron on that station, the health 
of Sir Home being in so precarious a 
state as to oblige him to return to Eng- 
land, where he died on the 11th Sept. fol- 
lowing. It perhaps had never before 
happened to any officer of Captain Hus- 
kisson’s standing in the service to have 
had a broad pendant on two stations, on 
each of which he held the command six 
months. 

On the 23rd Dec. 1820, Captain Hus- 
kisson was relieved by Sir Charles Row- 
ley; and as his health was then much 
impaired he invalided, and returned home 
in the Sandwich packet. In Sept. 1821 
he obtained the command of the Semira- 
mis 42, fitting for the flag of Lord Col- 
ville, with whom he continued on the 
Trish station until March 16, 1822. In 
March 1827 he was appointed Paymaster 
4 the Navy, which office he held until 
He married, in 1813, Miss E. Wedge, 
the youngest daughter of an eminent agri- 
culturist, well known in the west of Staf- 
fordshire, by whom he had three sons and 
two daughters. 





Rosert Rususrooxe, Esa. M.P. 

June 17. In London, Robert Rush- 
brooke, esq. M.A., M.P. for the Western 
Division of Suffolk, and formerly Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Suffolk Militia. 

Descended from a very ancient Suffolk 
family, the deceased was the eldest son of 
the late Robert Rushbrooke, esq. of West 
Stow, in that county, who exchanged that 
manor with the Marquess Cornwallis for 
Little Saxham; and afterwards, on the 
marriage of the son with Frances, daughter 
of the late Sir Charles Davers, Bart. an 
arrangement was effected with the Earl of 
Bristol, heir-general of the Davers family, 
by which Rushbrooke became the pro- 
perty of the family bearing its name. 
He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804. He 
entered the Suffolk Militia as Captain in 
the year 1803, and in 1809 was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
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Babergh Battalion of Suffolk Tocal Mi- 
litia, which appointment he held till the 
force was disbanded. He was first elected 
Member for West Suffolk in 1835, (the 
period of Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived 
cabinet,) in conjunction with Henry Wil- 


‘gon, esq. on the retirement of Sir Henry 


Bunbury and Sir Hyde Parker, Mr. 
Hales and Mr. Logan being the unsuc- 
cessful candidates; was again elected in 
1837, with Mr. Logan, in opposition to 
Sir Henry Bunbury and Mr. Wilson, by 
a majority of between 600 and 700 votes ; 
and at the last election, in 1841, was re- 
turned without opposition. 

As a public man, Colonel -Rushbrooke 
was eminently useful; strongly attached 
to Conservative principles, he uniformly 
supported them; no member in the 
House of Commons was more constantly 
at his post, or more ready to attend to 
the interests of his constituents; and, 
when released from parliamentary occu- 
pations, he was immersed in others, ready 
to assist in agricultural, friendly, or any 
societies which were calculated to do 
good. In private life, few have been more 
generally beloved; with considerable at- 
tainments and social talents, he was a 
welcome visitor throughout a large circle 
of acquaintance, adding to the cheerful- 
ness and enjoyment of society, full of 
anecdote and ready applications, though 
never indulging in them at the cost or 
pain of any one, even of those who were 
the most strongly opposed to him ; in his 
friendships he was warm-hearted, affec- 
tionate, and sincere, to his tenantry con- 
siderate, and to the poor liberal and kind. 
One of the last acts of his life was to sig- 
nify his wish that his tenants should not 
be pressed for the rent then due until the 
close of the year, in the hope that they 
might thereby reap the advantage of a 
rise of prices, which his information led 
him to expect. His conduct under the 
pressure of a disaster, which was brought 
prominently before the public, was very 
noble. Resolved not to desert the post 
with which he had been entrusted, or the 
country to which he was fondly attached, 
he immediately accommodated himself to 
his altered situation in a manner which, 
if it were generally imitated in lower sta- 
tions, would greatly reduce the number of 
those who figure in Basinghall-street. The 
bold acts of finesse, and the specious plau- 
sibility by which Colonel Rushbrooke and 
other persons of rank were deceived by 
an unprincipled adventurer, need not be 
more particularly described ; but it ought 
to be stated to his credit, that when an 
individual whom he advised to join in the 
enterprise sought to throw upon him a 
share of the deception, Colonel Rush- 
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brooke felt that, ill as he could bear the 
pecuniary loss, the loss or the momen- 
tary impeachment of his honour would 
be far more insupportable, and he im- 
mediately took upon himself the whole 
of that individual’s claim in addition to 
his own. 

His mortal remains were interred at 
Rushbrooke, amidst the tears and regrets 
of the poor and the lamentations and heart- 
felt anguish of his family. The funeral, 
by his own desire, was as plain as pos- 
sible, the body being borne from the hall 
by the labourers on his home farm, to 
each of whom he directed that two pounds 
should be given, and to the other heads 
of families in the village one pound each ; 
the pall was borne by the tenants; Cap- 
tain Rushbrooke, Colonel Eyres, Colonel 
Eden, Thomas Duffield, esq. and H. L. 
Cocksedge, esq. the son and sons-ine- 
law of the deceased, with N. Barnardis- 
ton, esq. and the domestics of the family, 
followed as mourners. The church was 
filled with persons from Bury and the 
surrounding country, who attended out of 
respect for the deceased. 

Epwarp Botton Cutve, Esa. M.P. 

AND Co tone: E. Ciive. 

July 22. At the house of his youngest 
son, George Clive, esq. near Croydon, ia 
his 8lst year, Edward Bolton Clive, esq. 
of Whitfield, near Hereford, M.P. for 
that city. 

He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Archdeacon Robert Clive, Rector of More« 
ton, co. Salop, and a Prebendary of West- 
minster, by his cousin Rebecca, sister to 
the first Lord Clive, and great-aunt to 
the present Earl of Powis. 

This branch of the Clive family were 
seated at Wormbridge in Herefordshire at 
the end of the 17th century, on the mar- 
riage of George Clive of Styche with 
Mary dau. and heiress of Martin Huse 
bands, Esq. of Wormbridge. The eldest 
son of this union, Robert, succeeded to 
the Salopian property, and was grand- 
father of the great Lord Clive; the se- 
cond died unmarried ; and the youngest, 
Edward, obtained Wormbridze, and left a 
numerous issue, of whom the eldest was Sir 
Edward, one of the judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas from 1753—1770, in which 
office he was succeeeded by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, who died 1771 at an advanced 





age. 

Mr. E. B. Clive was the sheriff of Here- 
fordshire in 1802, about which period he 
purchased the Whitfield estate, and re- 
built the mansion. At the outbreak of 
the French Revolution he espoused ultra- 
liberal principles, of which he continued 
@ consistent supporter to his death. 
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He was during many years detained as 
a prisoner in France, and among the few 
gentlemen who returned to England with 
an undiminished bias in favour of the de- 
mocratical party. 

In 1826 he was elected for the city of 
Hereford after a severe contest of seven 
days, the numbers at the close being :— 


Viscount Eastnor . P . Sz 
Mr. Clive. ‘ 453 
Mr. Blakemore 438 


He was re-chosen on six successive 
occasions, four of which were severely 
contested elections. 

Mr. Clive married at an early age 
Henrietta, third daughter and co-heiress 
of Andrew last Lord Archer, in right of 
whom (who deceased many years since,) 
he became possessed of valuable estates 
near Birmingham and in Ireland. By 
that lady he had three sons and one 
daughter :—1. Edward (of whom below) ; 
2. Rev. Archer Clive, who is married and 
has issue ; 3. George, a Police Magistrate 
at Kensington, who married Anne-Sibella, 
second dau. of the late Sir Thomas H. 
Farquhar, Bart. and has issue; and Hen- 
rietta, who married the Rev. Archdeacon 
Wetherell. 

By his will, proved by his eldest sur- 
viving son, the Rev. Archer Clive (the 
sole executor), he bequeathed to his 
youngest son Mr. George Clive, 20,000/. 
in addition to any sum that may be pay- 
able to him out of his estates ; to his only 
daughter, the wife of Archdeacon We- 
therell, an annuity of 600/. a year, to be 
paid out of his estates in England. Li- 
beral legacies are left to his servants, and 
all the residue of his real and personal 
estates to his eldest surviving son. 

He desires that he may be buried in 
the family vault at Wormbridge, without 
parade, and like any private gentleman. 
The will is dated the 24th of April, being 
ten days subsequent to the death of 

His eldest son, Colonel Edward Clive, 
of the Grenadier Guards, who died on the 
14th of April last, in Grafton-street, 
Bond-street, aged 51, after a short ill- 
ness. 

His first commission was dated 4th 
July 1811, and he attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel on the 8th Nov. 1844, 
He served in the Peninsula in 1814, 
also in the campaign of 1815, including 
the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
and the taking of Peronne. 

The funeral of Lieut.-Colonel Clive left 
London on the 21st April. The mourn- 
ful cavalcade was met by a party of 
troops, which preceded the body in usual 
order of slow march, with arms reversed, 
keeping measured time with the solemn 
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dirge of the ‘‘ Dead March in Saul,’’ 
performed by the excellent band. The 
corpse was borne on the shoulders of the 
men of the regiment, the hat and sword 
of the deceased lying on the top of the 
coffin, and an officer upholding each cor- 
ner of the pall. The charger, led by two 
orderlies, followed. A long line of officers, 
the staff of the regiment, and other friends 
of the deceased, made up the mournful 
train. In Hyde Park-street, and the 
road leading to the Great Western Rail- 
way, the Grenadier Guards were drawn 
up on each side, and, as the solemn cor- 
tége passed through the lines, the sol- 
diers performed the last military salute to 
their gallant chief. The body was con- 
veyed into Herefordshire by the Great 
Western Railway, to be interred in the 
family mausoleum at Wormbridge, in 
which vault those of his aged parent were 
also deposited on the 30th of July. 


Joun Apoupuus, Esa. F.S.A. 

July 16. At the house of his son Mr. 
John Leycester Adolphus, in Montague- 
street, Russell-square, in his 80th year, 
John Adolphus, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
F.S.A. 

Mr. Adolphus was born in London, in 
the year 1764 or 1765. His father, who 
was a German Jew, had been attached to 
the household of the Great Frederick, in 
a chirurgical capacity, but left, as Voltaire 
had done, if not in disgrace, at least in 
dudgeon, and came to London, where he 
settled down in quiet practice. In 1780, 
John Adolphus, the subject of this sketch, 
then in his sixteenth year, was sent as 
factor or attorney to St. Christopher's, 
and towards the end of 1781 or the be- 
ginning of 1782 he returned to England. 
For some time he led an inactive and 
purposeless life, but after a while entered 
an attorney’s office, where he was regu- 
larly articled in 1783, and in 1790 he was 
admitted an attorney and solicitor. 

In 1792 and 1793 he was remarkable 
as a regular attendant at the debating 
clubs, both in the west-end and eastward 
of Temple-bar, and in a very short time, 
having a natural aptitude for speaking, 
distinguished himself by his readiness and 
fluency. In 1793 he married Miss Ley- 
cester, of White-place, Berks, with whom 
he obtained some considerable fortune. 
He continued the practice of his profession 
until 1802, and during that time he was 
engaged in more than one Westminster 
election, and also in ‘‘ the great Middle- 
sex election ’’ case, in all of which he 
exhibited great tact, readiness, and apt- 
ness. Conscious, like all able men, of 
his own powers, he resolved to quit the 
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subordinate branch of the profession, and 
to enter on a forensic career. With this 
view he entered himself of the Inner Tem- 
ple in 1802 or 1803, and was called to 
the bar on the 20th Nov. 1807. Though 
known, however, for years as a ready, 
adroit, and capable man, it was not until 
April, 1820, that he came before the pub- 
lic in the character of leading counsel 
for Arthur Thistlewood, and labouring 
under every disadvantage of a want of 
preparation, (Mr. Curwood having been 
engaged to lead,) aggravated by the want 
of means of the prisoner, and the general 
horror with which his crime was regarded, 
he yet, without elaborate preparation, 
and sinking from bodily fatigue and the 
want of sleep, made as artful, as acute, 
and as ingenious a defence for the unhappy 
man as ever was heard in a court of jus- 
tice. It is well known that he sat up the 
whole of the night to prepare this speech, 
but, considering the mass of evidence he 
had to wade through, the effort was an 
extraordinary one. The speeches in de- 
fence of Ings, Brunt, Davidson, and Tidd 
completed the measure of his fame, and 
from this moment he was regarded as a 
man combining all the superior qualities 
of Bearcroft, Garrow, and Gurney, with 
excellences peculiarly his own. Mr. 
Adolphus was a man of acute and appre- 
hensive rather than of great or powerful 
faculties, but his capacity was clear, if 
not of the greatest comprehension, or of 
the highest order; and when he put forth 
his faculties strenuously he was often a 
powerful, and generally a formidable, op- 
ponent. He was always clear without 
effort, and his idiom, purely and unaffect- 
edly English, was never chargeable with a 
false or vicious taste. His attention was 
ever wakeful to the case before him; and, 
whether in examination or cross-examina- 
tion, no man was more ‘cunning of 
fence.’’ His voice was clear, mellow, and 
flexible, though not of much compass. 
He had neither fancy nor imagination, 
nor were his argumentative powers of the 
highest order; but the clearness of his 
statements, the happy disposition of his 
topics, and the felicity of his epithets, 
made him a most effective speaker. 

Mr. Adolphus may be said to have fol- 
lowed the profession of an historical au- 
thor as well as that of a lawyer, and his 
works obtained considerable reputation 
from their lucid narrative and the general 
accuracy of their facts. His earliest em- 
ployment of this nature was in assisting 
the historian Coxe in preparing for the 
press his memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 
published in three volumes, 4to. 1798. 

; The titles of his own works are as fol- 
OW j— : 
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Biographical Memoirs of the French 
Revolution. 1799, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The British Cabinet, containing Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages, with Bio- 
graphical Memoirs. 1799, 2 vols. 4to. 
2nd Edit. 1805. 

The History of England from the Ac- 
cession of George III. to the Peace of 
1783. 1802, 3 vols. 8vo. 

The History of France from 1790 to 
the Peace of 1802. 1803, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Political State of the British Em- 
pire. 1818, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Observations on the Vagrant Act, and 
some other statutes, and on the powers 
and duties of Justices of the Peace. 1824. 
8vo. 

Memoirs of John Bannister, Come- 
dian. 1829, 2 vols. 8vo. 

The History of the Reign of George the 
Third, published in portions, of which 
the first volume was published in 1840, 
and the seventh volume has lately ap- 
peared. 

As already mentioned, Mr. Adolphus 
married in 1793, Miss Leycester, of White 
Place, Berkshire. His son, Mr. John 


Leycester Adolphus, is the author of Niobe, 
a prize poem at Oxford 1814, and Bio- 
graphy, a prize essay, 1818; and has 
edited some King’s Bench Reports. 


Rev. Ricnarp Harris BARHAM. 
June17. In Amen Corner, aged 56, the 
Rev. Richard Harris Barham, B.A. Rec- 
tor of St. Augustine and St. Faith, in the 
city of London, a Minor Canon and Elder 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a 
Priest of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal. 
He was appointed a Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s in 1821; was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter to the rectory of St. 
Mary Magdalene with St. Gregory in 
1824, and exchanged that living for that 
of St. Augustine with St. Faith in 1842. 
Mr. Barham was better known by his 
literary name of Thomas Ingoldsby, and 
we extract the following memoir from 
Bentley’s Miscellany, to which he fre- 
quently contributed under thatdesignation: 
‘* The father of Mr. Barham resided in 
the city of Canterbury, where the subject 
of the present sketch was born, and in the 
neighbourhood of which the family had 
been for many years located. In person 
he was physically inclined to that corpu- 
lency which, in our English constitutions, 
is usually attributed to a contented dispo- 
sition, a kindly heart, and the sunshine of 
good temper. Be that as it may, he un- 
questionably transmitted those amiable 
qualities—the even nature, the generous 
sympathy, and the playful humour—to 
his son. From his boyhood Mr. Barham 
was a humourist ; in proof of which it may 
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be mentioned that he was chief leader, or 
president, of a school and juvenile asso- 
ciation in his native place, who assumed 
to themselves the title of The Whig Club, 
and who, disguised in legal, clerical, and 
sporting wigs of every sort, from the 
judge's full-bottom to the pedagogue’s 
scratch, besides other masquerade habits, 
were wont to meet in choice divan, and 
play such fantastic tricks as more fre- 
quently attend the inventions of the cle- 
verest men, when seeking recreation from 
severe studies and toils, than could be 
expected from the sallies of youth. But 
here reigned whimsical debate and ludi- 
crous fancy,—the microcosm of the future. 

‘* In these early years an accident, when 
leaning his arm out of a carriage window, 
seriously shattered his elbow, and partially 
crippled it for life. This had a consider- 
able effect upon his future destination and 
the course of his studies; for, as he was 
restrained from athletic exercises, and ex- 
posed to inconvenience, pain, and farther 
injury, he applied sedulously to reading, 
and in due time became a ripe scholar, 
with a mind richly stored with various 
literature. 

‘* His education was finished at Braze- 
nose college, Oxford, where he was by a 
few years the junior of Bishop Copleston ; 
and he subsequently attained to a friend- 
ship with that learned prelate (whose gra- 
tuitous almoner he in some measure be- 
came), which lasted to the close of his 
life. Of another eminent churchman, to 
whom in many respects he bore a singular 
similarity, he was also a very cordial friend. 
By strange coincidences of fortune his col- 
lege contemporary rose to be the head of 
St. Paul’s cathedral, the facetious Sydney 
Smith to be Canon Residentiary, and he 
himself to be a Minor Canon, with the 
singular addition of being the Elder Car- 
dinal (the Rev. Mr. Packe being the 
other), a preferment the very name of 
which is little known beyond the precincts 
of that noble Protestant fane. It is, we 
believe, a form or relic of the elder 
church, with no duties attached to it, and 
but slight emolument. He occupied the 
canonry house in Amen Corner, attached 
to the canonry of the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
and, within a few months of the death of 
that very popular writer, there he died. 
Of the witty canon he was wont to tell 
the liveliest anecdotes, and repeat his don 
mots with an unctuous pleasantry all his 
Own; so that it would have been difficult 
to determine whether the original jest or 
the embellished story was the more pun-, 
gent and entertaining. Nor did his own 
jeux d’esprit fall far short of those of his 
popular coadjutor. His conversation was 
the happiest mixture of sound wisdom and 
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playfulness ; and many of his lighter com- 
positions, such as the “ Song on the 
Queen’s Coronation,’’ abound in whimsi- 
cality of idea, enhanced by equal whimsi- 
cality of style. 

‘In the Rev. Mr. Barham were finely 
blended the solid and the agreeable, the 
grave, when occasion required it, and the 
mirthful when relaxing within the convi- 
vial circle of attached companions. These 
qualities endeared him to all who knew 
him and appreciated his value as a saga- 
cious counsellor, and were familiar with 
the rich treat afforded by his moments of 
social converse. Among these literary 
associates might be named Theodore 
Hook, who largely benefitted by his excel- 
lent and disinterested advice, and had 
much reason to be grateful for his services 
on many a trying occasion. This peculiar 
position, in relation to a great number of 
individuals, was the result. of his admirable 
character; for his gentleness of manners 
invited confidence; indeed, we never met 
with a man so much referred to and con- 
sulted respecting the difficulties or dis- 
putes of others as the Rev. Mr. Barham. 
In affairs connected with literature, and in 
family and other transactions of the nicest 
delicacy,—in all questions of difference 
within the scope of his wide acquaintance, 
it was next to a certainty that he should 
be sought out to prescribe the remedy or 
heal the wound. He was indeed the con- 
ciliator and the peace-maker! To the 
honour of the gentleman he added the li- 
berality of the Christian minister. Ever 
ready to smooth asperities, and to excuse 
venial faults or weaknesses, his counte- 
nance sternly turned from trickery, false- 
hood, and baseness; and if the just yet 
lenient Barham repudiated a fellow-crea- 
ture, assuredly he was most undeserving 
even of pity. 

‘© As an author he contributed much, 
and during many years, to several popular 
periodicals, the Edinburgh Review, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and the Literary Ga- 
zette among the number; but his most 
popular series of papers were given to 
Bentley’s Miscellany, under the title of 
‘*The Ingoldsby Legends,’’ since col- 
lected and published in two vols. 8vo. 
His popular novel, ‘*‘ My Cousin Nicolas,” 
was also published in three vols. Of his 
poetical pieces it is not too much to say, 
that for originality of design and diction, 
for quaint illustration and musical verse, 
they are not surpassed in the English lan- 
guage. ‘*The Witches’ Frolic’’ is se- 
cond only to ** Tam O’Shanter ;’’ and the 
**Hon. Mr. Sucklethumbkin’s Story of 
the Execution” is as satirical a reproof of 
a vile morbid appetite as ever was couched 
in laughable measure, But why recapitue 
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late the titles of either prose or verse,— 
the lays of dark ages belonging to the 
fables of St. Cuthbert, St. Aloys, St. 
Dunstan, St. Nicholas, St. Odille, or St. 
Gengulphus,—since they have been con- 
fessed by every judgment to be singularly 
rich in classic allusion and modern illus- 
tration. rom the days of Hudibras to 
our time the drollery invested in rhymes 
has never been so amply or felicitously 
exemplified; and if derision has been un- 
sparingly applied it has been to lash kna- 
very and imposture. 

‘*Among the public institutions to 
which the Rev. Mr. Barham was attached 
we may mention the Literary Fund, in 
the distribution of whose benevolent funds 
he took an active interest. 

‘* For several months he endured, with 
calm resignation, a painful malady of the 
throat; and died of an ulceration of the 
larynx, which defied all medical skill. 

‘* He married Caroline, third daughter 
of Captain Smart, of the Royal Engineers, 
a union eminently congenial and happy; 
and by her he had nine children, six of 
whom died before him, and near to whom 
he was buried in the rector’s vault, under 
the altar of St. Gregory’s Church. His 
widow survives him; with two daughters 
aud ason, the Rev. Richard Dalton Bar- 


ham, Rector of Lolworth, near Cambridge.” 

An exceilent likeness of Mr. Barham 
accompanies the foregoing memoir in 
Bentley’s Miscellany, engraved by J. 
Cook from a drawing by Richard J. Lane, 
A.R.A, 


Mr. Epwarp Davis. 

July 3. Of consumption, in the in- 
firmary of the Royal Hospital, Green- 
wich, Mr. Edward Davies, who is noticed 
in Mr. Kempe’s descriptive letterpress of 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies* as hav- 
ing executed the colouring of the plates 
composing that work. 

Mr. Davies was born in May 1783; he 
followed the vocation of a colourer of 
prints from his boyhood, and was distin- 
guished for the great clearness and ac- 
curacy with which he executed his work. 

The enamelled tablet of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet and the Royal Effigies at Fonte- 
vraud, published by the late Mr. Charles 
Stothard, are beautiful specimens of Mr. 
Davies’s skill in laying on tints, illumi- 
nating with gold, &c. 

During the late war he served for twelve 
years as a seaman on board various ships 
of the Royal Navy ; he was in the Ardent 





* Introduction and Descriptions to Sto- 
thard’s Monumental Effigies of Great Bri- 
tain, by Alfred John Kempe, F.S.A. p. 107, 
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of 74 guns, under Captain West, in the 
Mediterranean, and also in the Sultan 
when she was paid off at the time of th 
general peace. About two years since he 
was admitted to that noble asylum foe 
naval veterans—Greenwich Hospital. 

He has left behind him a widow and 
two sons, the younger of whom, Robert 
George Davies, follows the profession of 
his father, and is employed by Messrs, 
Waller in colouring their work on monue 
mental brasses. 

Mr. Edward Davies had all the activity 
and integrity which constituted the cha- 
racter of a British sailor of the old school. 
One distinguishing feature of his class 
would have been wanting had he not been 
partial to a can of grog, a propensity 
which was, however, never carried to exe 
cers, and which did not interfere with his 
duties. 


Dr. Gorpon, Dean or Lincoin. 

Aug. 2. At Lincoln, aged 83, the Very 
Rev. George Gordon, D.D. Dean of Lin- 
coln. Rector of Sedgbrook, and Vicar of 
Horbling, Lincolnshire. He was a native 
of Lincoln, his father, Dr. John Gordon, 
having been Precentor of the Cathedral 
and Archdeacon of Lincoln: he died Jan. 
5, 1793. The Dean was very strongly 
attached to the place of his birth, as he 
evinced by declining the Bishoprick of 
Peterborough, when it was offered to him 
previously to the late Bishop, Dr. Marsh. 
In early life he greatly distinguished him. 
self at the University of Cambridge, having 
been 14th Wrangler and 2nd Chancellor’s 
Medallist in 1784. He was afterwards 
elected a fellow of St. John’s college, and 
was Tutor to the then Marquess of Bath, 
He was presented to the rectory of Gum-- 
ley in Leicestershire by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln in 1788, to that of 
Sedgbrook by the Lord Chancellor in 
1792, and collated to the vicarage of Hor- 
bling in 1807, by Bishop Pretyman. The 
earliest dignity that he enjoyed was the 
Precentorship of Exeter: he was after- 
wards Dean of Exeter, from which he was 
preferred to Lincoln in 1810. 

The Dean was distinguished all his life 
by a zealous and careful preservation of 
things as they were, as well in matters 
connected with the minster as in politics. 
By his death many of the public institu. 
tions of Lincoln lose a noble patron, as he 
was always a most generous, hospitable 
man, and his public charities were cone 
siderable: these latter, however, were far 
exceeded by the good that he effected in 
private, and by the hands of others. Some 
years ago, when the communion plate was 
stolen from the cathedral, the Dean pre- 
sented a very handsome new seivice of 
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gold, valued at nearly six hundred guineas. 
We are not aware that Dr. Gordon pub- 
lished anything more than two sermons, 
the first preached at Exeter, on the Gene- 
ral Fast, Feb. 28, 1794; and the other at 
Grantham, on the Visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, in 1805. 

His son, the Rev. George Gordon, is 
Rector of Mustow, Leicestershire, and of 
Whittington, Derbyshire, having been pre- 
sented to the latter by his father, as Dean 
of Lincoln, in 1812, and to the former, by 
the Lord Chancellor, in 1822. 

Another son, the Rev. John Gordon, 
was Rector of St. Antholin, Watling-street, 
London, and died on the 8th May, 1843. 

The funeral of Dr. Gordon took place 
in Lincoln Minster on Saturday, the 9th 
of August. On the tolling of the bell, 
** the Great Tom of Lincoln,’’? most of 
the shops were closed, and thousands of 
persons assembled at the Cathedral to be 
present at the last rites of one who had so 
long been the senior dignitary of it, and 
whose unostentatious character was so 
much and deservedly revered. The pro- 
cession, composed of the officers of the 
Minster, the parochial clergy, &c. were 
met at the Cathedral by the residentiaries, 
attendants, &c. The Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln read the psalms and lessons, and 
Archdeacon Bonney the service at the 
grave, and the coffin was deposited in a 
vault at the north extremity of the eastern 
aisle. The great revenues of the Deanery 
of Lincoln now come under the control of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Cart. Ropert Aparrn M‘NaGurTen. 

May 18. At Calcutta, Captain Ro- 
bert Adair M‘Naghten, proprietor and 
editor of “The Englishman,’’ published 
at that presidency, which thus announces 
his decease: ‘‘ It is not our purpose to 
say much of a man so well known to all 
who have taken any interest in the Indian 
press for the last twenty-five years ; but 
we cannot pass over the event in silence, 
and we may say with perfect truth, that 
while there were few men in India with so 
extensive an acquaintance, there were still 
fewer so highly valued by those to whom 
they are best known. Capt. M‘Naghten’s 
connexion with the press has exposed his 
failings to the public in the broadest light, 
a test which very few could bear with im- 
punity; but his active benevolence, his 
untiring exertions for all who claimed his 
assistance, have never been brought before 
the public, though we know that they are 
thoroughly appreciated by many a grateful 
heart. Asa writer he had long acquired 
in a remarkable manner the confidence of 
his own profession, of whose interests he 
was the warm and untiring advocate, and 
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in gayer days he was fond of poetical com- 
position, and wrote rapidly and agreeably 
in verse upon almost any subject that was 
proposed to him. The Indian army will 
long miss him, not only as their public 
advocate, and the bold and ready com- 
mentator upon all passing events in which 
they were concerned, but also as the pri- 
vate friend and adviser to whom many, 
very many, flew in the hour of difficulty, 
and from whom all who applied were sure 
of every assistance that it was in his power 
to give. 

“The Englishman, according to the 
wish strongly expressed by Capt. M’Nagh- 
ten in his will, and all the publications 
connected with it, are to be carried on as 
they have hitherto been conducted, but 
in future for the sole benefit of his widow 
and children, by the same editor who has 
been attached to ‘The Englishman’ ever 
since Mr, Stephenson left it.” 

Capt. M‘Naghten’s first lady, Mrs. 
Newport, was the intimate friend of Miss 
Landon, (L. E. L.) and together with her 
sister, Emma Roberts, resided for a year 
or two in the same house with her in Hans 
Place. It was with Capt. M. and his wife 
that Miss Roberts paid her first visit to 
India, where she had too soon the mis- 
fortune to lose her amiable sister. After 
a period, Capt. M‘Naghten married 
again, with Miss Susan Halford, a young 
lady who was also a sompanion-boarder 
with the Misses Lance ; and she, with her 
two children, was on the eve of sailing in 
the Gloriana for Calcutta when this un- 


_ happy news arrived. 


Probate of the will of Sir William Webb 
Follett, late of the Inner Temple, and of 
Park-street, Westminster, Knight, was 
granted on the 2nd instant to his brothers, 
Robert Bayly Follett, Brent Spencer Fol- 
lett, and John Follett, esquires, and to 
his brother-in-law, Edward Gifford, esq. 
the executors; they are also appointed 
guardians to the children. The testa- 
tor devises his real estates to his execu- 
tors, in trust for his eldest son, George ; 
and on failure of issue, to his other sons 
and their issue male. Bequeaths to Lady 
Follett 2,500/. a year, and a legacy of 
1900/. for immediate use. To his sister, 
Mrs. Synge, 200/. a year, and a legacy of 
500/. To his sister, Mrs. Bright, 3000/7. 
for her own use, and to her husband, Dr. 
Bright, 500/. To the four sisters of his 
wife 10007. each. And legacies to his 
nephews, and a year’s wages to his ser- 
vants. Leaves his law books to his 
brother, Brent Spencer Follett, his bro- 
ther Robert Bayly Follett first making a 
selection for his own use; leaves to his 
brother Robert the watch he usually wore, 
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Devises to his brother John the messuage, 
&c. at Topsham ; and bequeaths to each 
of his said three brothers a legacy of 
1500/7. Bequeaths to Lady Follett the 
carriages, horses, and all the household 
furniture, &c. for her life, but express- 
ing a wish that she should give to her 
son inheriting the real estate such of the 
plate as was received by him as presents. 
The residue of his personal estate (the 
whole of which was sworn under 160,000/.) 
he leaves to be divided among all his 
children. The willis dated July, 11, 1844, 
and of some length; the last sheet is in 
his own handwriting, containing several 
bequests 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


April30. At Serampore, the Rev. John 
Murk, Director of the College atthat place ; 
and the last survivor of the celebrated Se- 
rampore mission of which Carey, Ward, 
and Marsham were members. 

June 10. At Hall Croft, in the parish 
of Gosforth, Northumberland, aged 78, 
the Rev. John Grice, formerly incumbent 
of Drigg and Irton, Cumberland ; to both 
which he was instituted in 1797. 

June 12. At Ugborough, Devonshire, 
aged 81, the Rev. John Spry, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was presented by the 
Grocers’ Company in 1810. 

June 14. At Hambleton, aged 56, the 
Rev. Charles Collier, Vicar of Hambleton 
with Braunston, Rutlandshire, and Vicar 
of Riby, near Lincoln. In early life Mr. 
Collier was assistant to a baker at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, when he made himself 
useful to the late Bishop of Lincoln (Prety- 
man), who encouraged him to study for 
the Church. He was presented to Ham- 
bleton in 1822 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Lincoln, and to Riby in 1824 by Mr. 
Tomline. 

At Potton, Beds, in his 87th year, 
the Rev. Richard Whittingham, Vicar 
of that place, to which he was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor in 1806. Mr. 
Whittingham was formerly Curate to 
the celebrated evangelical churchman, the 
Rev. John Berridge, of Everton, who died 
in %793, and whose Life he afterwards 
published. He was honoured with the 
friendship of the Rev. John and Charles 
Wesley, George Whitfield, Countess of 
Huntingdon, John Newton, William Ro- 
maine, Thomas Jones, Andrew Fuller, 
Robert Hall, Thomas Robinson, Legh 
Richmond, John Thornton, T. P. Bull, 
Dr. Peck, Richard Cecil, J. Sutcliffe, Dr. 
Ryland, Charles Simeon, Rowland Hill, 
Biddulph Housman, Beachcroft, and many 
others eminent for their piety. The only 
works published by Mr. Whittingham, 
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were the ‘ Life and Works of the Rev. 
John Berridge, and an Appendix,”’ a ‘‘ Se- 
lection of Psalms and Hymns, with many 
new compositions,’’ a ‘* Sermon preached 
on the Death of his Wife,’’ and a ‘‘ Sermon 
on behalf of the Bedford General Infirm- 
ary,’’ with a few other Tracts. 

June 15. At Elsworth, Cambridge- 
shire, the Rev. Oliver Lodge, Rector of 
that parish, and formerly Curate of Bark- 
ing, Essex. He was instituted to Els~ 
worth in 1836. 

June 16. At Caxton, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 36, the Rev. Edward F. Champney, 
of Stepney, Secretary of the Church Pas- 
toral Aid Society. 

At Bedford, the Rev. William Balfour 
Winning, late Vicar of Keysoe. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1823, M.A. 182-, and he 
was presented to his living by that society 
in 1827. He was author of A Manual 
of Comparative Philology, Essays on the 
Antediluvian Age, &c. 

June 20. At Hugill, Westmoreland, 
aged 66, the Rev. John Airey, incumbent 
of that chapelry for nearly thirty-two 


years. It is in the gift of the Vicar of 
Kendal. 
June 21. At East Sheen, aged 82, the 


Rev. Edward Patteson. He was of Trinity 
College, Oxford, M.A. 1787. 

June 22. At Walcote, near Lutter- 
worth, aged 88, the Rev. William Graham. 
This gentleman was married to the cele- 
brated Catharine Macaulay, the historian, 
in All Saints’ church at Leicester, Nov. 
14, 1778: he had not then been ordained. 
Mrs. M. was the sister of Mr. Alderman 
Sawbridge, of London, and first married 
Dr. Macaulay, a physician, of the same 
place. She died Jan. 23, 1791; and Mr. 
Graham married secondly, May 17, 1797, 
Miss Carr, of Walcote (being then Curate 
of Misterton). Mr. Graham was a Liberal 
in politics, and was one of the two clergy- 
men of the Established Church who voted 
for T. Paget, esq. at the contested county 
election of 1830. Dr. Arnold, of Leices- 
ter, and the Rev. H. H. Arnold, of Lut- 
terworth, are his nephews, and, it is re- 
ported, succeed to the bulk of his freehold 
and personal property. 

At Stratton, Cornwall, at an advanced 
age, the Rev. Stephen Hawker, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was presented in 
in 1433 by the King in right of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. 

At Llantrissaint, Glamorganshire, aged 
52, the Rev. John Brown Williams, Vicar 
of that parish and a justice of the peace 
for the county, to which he was presented 
in 1829, by the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloncester. He was formerly Curate of 
St. Lawrence, Reading. 
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June 24. At Southend, Essex, the Rev. 
Joseph Smith, B.A. of Magdalen hull, 
Oxford, late Curate of Southend. 

June 25. At the Gloucester Lunatic 
Asylum, aged 70, the Rev. William Bord- 
man, M.A. 1801, of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, and formerly a tutor in the estab- 
lishment of the Rev. Dr. Valpy. 

June 27. Aged 62, the Rev. George 
Hall, M.A. Vicar of Tenbury, and Rec- 
tor of Rochford, Worcestershire, and Chap- 
plain to Lord Brougham. He was insti- 
tuted to the united livings, which were in 
his own patronage, in 1627. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Rees Willams, Vicar 
of Merthyr Cynog, Llanlleonfel, and New- 
church, Tyr-Abbat, co. Brecon. He was 
presented to Llan Lleonfel in 1811, by the 
prebendray of that place in the collegiate 
hurch of Brecon, to Merthyr Cynog, in 
1828, and to Tyr Abbat in 1830, by Colo- 
nel Gwynne. 

June 28. At Ewhurst, Surrey, aged 44, 
the Rev. Henry John Cooper, M.A. Rec- 
tor of that parish, minister of the chapel 
royal, Windsor Park, aud Chaplain to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823. 

June 30. At Gnosall, Staffordshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Fearon Jenkinson, Per- 
petual Curate of that parish, to which he 
was collated in 1817 by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

July 1. 


At Wayford, Somersetshire, 
aged 51, the Rev. Richard Symes Cox, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1819 by J. A. Pinney, esq. 


July 1, At Abbey Lanercost, Cumber- 
land, in his 90th year, the Rev. George 
Gilibanks, for fifty-nine years incumbent 
of Lanercost, Farlam, and Upper Denton. 
He had been in holy orders upwards of 
sixty seven years, and was presented to his 
living in 1786 by the Earl of Carlisle. 

July 2. In his 65th year, the Rev. 
James Volant Vashon, Rector of Salwarpe, 
Worcestershire. He was son of the late 
Admiral James Vashon ; was a member of 
Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1810, and was 
instituted to the rectory of Salwarpe in 
1818, it being in his own patronage. 
Mr. Vashon died suddenly in his car- 
riage on the road to Dioitwich. He was 
much esteemed for his urbanity, kindness, 
and unostentatious charity. 

July 3. At East Ogwell, Devonshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Zhomas V. Whidborne, 
for fifty years Rector of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1726, by T. 
W. Taylor esq. 

July 23. At Stone vicarage, Worces- 
tershire, aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Mor- 
gan, M.A. Rector of Rushock, Curate of 
Stone, and late Head-Master of Kidder- 
minster + emeaieaear aan He was pre- 
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sented to the rectory of Rushock in 1814 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

aiug.1. At Brandon, Suffolk, aged 87, 
the Rev. Richard Ward, Rector of Bran- 
don with Wangford, and late Rector of 
Sutton with Duckmanton, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Dethick, and for upwards of forty 
years Chaplain, at Cromford, to the late 
Richard Arkwright, esq. of Willersley 
Castle, Derbyshire. He removed to the 
rectory of Brandon in 1838. 

Aug. 2. The Rev. Richard Samuel 
Dizon, LL.D, Rector of Flempton, Suf- 
folk, and sinecure Rector of Great Tey, 
Essex. He was the only son of the late 
Richard Dixon, esq. of London and 
Blackheath. He was of Trinity hall, 
Cambridge, LL.B. 1824; was instituted 
to Flempton in 1826, andto Great Tey in 
1828. They were both in his own pa- 
tronage. 

Aug.6. Aged 29, the Rev. William 
Moriarty, of West Derby, formerly Curate 
of St. Cuthbert’s church, Carlisle. He 
was the youngest son of the late Sir 
Thomas Moriarty, of Roscommon. 

Aug. 10. In his 60th year, the Rev. 
James Hoggins, B.A. Vicar of Elham, 
Kent ; uncle to the Marquess of Exeter. 
He was the son of Thomas Hoggins, of 
Bolas, co. Salop, gent. and sister to Sarah, 
Countess of Exeter, who died in 1797. 
Mr. Hoggins did not take the degree of 
B.A. until 1811, at St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. He was collated to the vi- 
carage of Elham by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the nomination of Merton 
college, in 1834. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 5. At Kennington, aged 37, Ca- 
roline-Augusta, wife of Alfred Corpe, esq. 
and sixth dau. of Mr. George Field, for- 
merly of Anmer, Norfolk. 

July 8. Aged 48, Mr. James Wykes, 
of Camberwell, son of the late Rev. James 
Wykes, Rector of Hazlebeach, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Caroline, relict of Major Thomas Dent, 
formerly of 10th Inf., late of Brompton. 

July 13. At Hampstead, Constantia, 
wife of Dr. J. M. Brander, Bengal 
army. 

July 14. At Hampstead, Mary-Anne 
Beckingham, wife of Richard Hodgson, 
esq. of Upper Norton-st. 

Aged 8, Caroline, youngest dau. of Mr. 
Cubitt, of Clapham-park and Eaton-pl. 

July 15. Aged 72, William Blew, esq. 
of Warwick-st. Pall Mall East. 

In Belgrave-st. Adelaide, widow of 
Charles Ogleby, esq. of Salvador House. 

July 16, In Woburn-pl, aged 83, 
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Susanna, relict of Francis Thwaites, 
esq. 

uly 17. In Bernard-st. aged 67, 
Jobn Duffield, esq. late of Gibraltar. 

In Manchester-sq. Sophia, widow of 
William Dawson, esq. of St. Leonard’s- 
hill, Berks, and dau. of the late Anthony 
Aufrere, esq. of Hoveton House, Norfolk. 

At Shacklewell, Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. 
of the late Mack Marsden, esq. R.N. 

July 18. Aged 83, Robert Ward, esq. 
of the Albany, Piccadilly. 

In Devonshire-st. aged 19, E’lis-Wil- 
liam, son of the late Dr. Delisser. He 
had recently returned with his family from 
Italy, and he died very suddenly.— During 
the inquest on the body his sister, Matil- 
da, aged 15, fell from the second floor 
window into the area, a depth of 40 feet. 
The injuries she had received, the skull 
being driven in upon the brain, caused her 
death in an hour and a half after the oc- 
currence. It was supposed that she had 
overbalanced herself in leaning out of the 
window to obtain a view of the proceed- 
ings in the inquest room, which was 
exactly opposite. Their father died sud- 
denly fourteen months ago. 

July 20. At the Briti-h and Foreign 
Hotel, George st. Hanover-sq. aged 61, 
William Besley Dunsford, esq. of Swindon, 
Wilts. 

In Brompton-sq. aged 68, Capt. Wil- 
liam Gordon Matchett, brother of the late 
Jonathan Matchett, esq. of Norwich. 

At her daughter’s residence, St. John’s- 
wood-ter. Regent’s-park, aged 78, Lady 
Félicité Perpetue Paul de Lamanon d’ Albe. 

July 21. Alfred Tomlins, esq. late one 
of the senior clerks of H. M. Treasury. 

At the residence of Mrs. Haynes, Nor- 
land-sq. aged 22, Miss Chantry, only sur- 
viving child of the late William Chantry, 
esq. late of Copford Lodge, Essex, and 
Mornington-crescent. 

Aged 72, Richard Davison, esq. of Vir- 
ginia-terr. Southwark, formerly of Her 
Majesty’s Dock-yard, Sheerness. 

In Hanley-road, Hornsey-road, aged 36, 
Ann, wife of William Bagshaw, esq. 

July 22. At Notting-hill, aged 78, 
David Colombine, esq. 

July 23 In Chester-terr. Regent’s-park, 
aged 58. James Robinson Hayward, esq. 

July 24. At Gloucester-p!. New-road, 
Clementina-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late John English, of Fareham, Hants. 

July 26. Attwood Wigzell, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, for sixteen years a reporter 
to the Morning Herald. 

At Highgate, aged 74, Mrs. Maria Car- 
bonell, of Hinde-st. Manchestcr-sq. and 
Old Windsor, Berks. 


Thomas Everitt, esq. late professor of 
chemistry to Middlesex hospital. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXIV. 
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July 27. Tn Pulboro’-pl. Harleyford-rd. 
Vauxhall, aged 77, George Colman, esq. 

In Jermyn-st. aged 6, Margaret-Frances- 
Erskine, second dau. of John Buchanan, 
esq. of Carbeti, Stirlingshire. 

At Hyde Park-place, West, Lady Mul- 
caster, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Mulcaster, K.C.H. She was the only - 
dau. of William Harris, esq. and became 
the second wife of Sir Frederick in 1822. 

July 28. Aged 15, Clay, son of Joseph 
Houson, esq. Lincoln’s-in-fields. 

In London, aged 50, Fanny-Creed, dau. 
and on the 29th. aged 80, Mrs. Ribouleau, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Ribouleau. 

July 29. In New-st. Spring-gardens, 
aged 81, Miss Mabel Coulihurst. 

! In Caroline-pl. Bayswater, aged 83, Re- 
becca, relict of John Vale, of Richard’s- 
castie, Herefordshire. 

At Hampstead, John Eaton, esq. only 
son of the late George Bancroft Eaton, 
M.D. of Southernhay-pl. Devonshire. 

In Regent-st. aged 44, Henry Hunt, esq. 
son of the late Henry Hunt, esq. M.P. 

July 30. At Kensington, aged 57, 
Elizabeth. relict of Capt. Henry Hume 
Spence, R.N. 

July 31. At the house of her brother, 
George Vincent, esq. Sloane-st. Anne, 
dau. of the late Heury Vincent, esq. of 
Chelsea. 

Lately. At the residence of her uncle. 
Walter Blount, esq. North Bank, St, 
Jokn’s-wood, aged 16, Julia-Agnes-Mary, 
dau. of Thomas Nolan, esq. 

At the residence of her uncle, J. R. 
Templeman, esq. Cumberland-terr. Re- 
gent’s-park, aged 13, Catherine E!eanor, 
only dau. of W. H. Speer, esq. of Liverpl. 

Aged 35. William Montagu, esq. son of 
Basil Montagu, esq. Q.C. 

At his ledgings, in the Strand, Mr. 
Joseph Augustine Wade; a fine musician, 
a pleasing poet, and no mean scholar. He . 
had suffered a long and severe iilness, end- 
ing in mental derangement, brought on by 
incessant study, and by habits of feelings 
which made the destructive resource to 
opium but too acceptable. He has left a 
widow aud two children utterly des- 
titute. 

Aug. 1. In High Holborn, sged 72, 
Ann, widow of the Rev. Thomas Smith, 
formerly of Gordon House, Kentish Town. 

Jane, wife of Francis Hargrave Curtis, 
esq. of Porchester-terr. Hyde-park. 

Tn Soho-sq. aved42, Andrew Merton, esq. 

Aged #3, Elizabeth, relict of Rear-Adm:* 
Lauchlan Hunter. 

At Clapton, aged 86, Mrs. Ann Vaux, 
sister of the late late Joseph Vaux, esq. of 
Christ Church, Spitaltields. 

Aged 57, James Gordon Duff, Devon 
portest. Hyde-park, _ 
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Aug. 4. At Kew Green, aged 78, Mrs. 
Rushton. 

Aug. 5. At Alpha-pl. Regent’s-park, 
aged 49, George Ernest Britten, esq. late 
of the East India Company’s Service. 

In Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. aged 87, 
Margaret, relict of Richard Harris, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Hampstead, aged 74, So- 
phia, relict of Matthew Baillie, M.D. and 
sister to Lord Denman. 

In Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood, aged 
43, Richard Winter, esq. 

Maria-Louisa, wife of W. P. Brodribb, 
esq. surgeon, Bloomsbury-sq. 

Aug. 7. At Blackheath Hill, aged 47, 
E izabeth, relict of Capt. William Thomas 
M organ, R.N., who was lost in command of 

H.1M.S. Confiance, off the coast of Ire- 
land, in 1822, when all on board pe- 
rished. 

Aged 42, George Landels, formerly an 
officer in H.M.S., and late Secretary to 
the Great Central Sardinian Railway. 

Aged 79, James Hinchliff, esq. of Col- 
lege, Islington. 

Aug. 9. At Southampton-pl. Mary- 
Anne, wife of George Chambers, esq. of 
Stamford, Lincolnsh. 

At Hackney, aged 68, Thomas Car- 
penter, esq. late of Upper Clapton. 

At St. Katharine’s Lodge, Regent’s-pk. 
aged 20, Charlotte-Mary-Louisa, only sur- 


viving child of the late Lieut.-Geu. Sir 
Herbert Taylor, G.C.B. 

Aug. 10. At the residence of Charles 
Lewis, esq. Blackheath-park, aged 77, 
Mary-Jane, relict of Capt. Sharp, R.N. of 
Ramsgate. 


Beps.—July 31. At Cardington, acci- 
dentally killed by the fall of a tree, aged 7, 
Charles, youngest son of Samuel Charles 
Whitbread, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Bedford, Ann, youngest 
dau. of Theed Pearse, esq. 

Berks. — June 8. At Watchfield, 
aged 89, Elizabeth, relict of the late C. 
Rickards, esq. 

July 21. Mary-Ann Hasker, sister of 
John Hasker, esq. of Newbury. 

Aug.7. At Englefield Green, aged 79, 
Richard Teren, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Newbury, aged 73, Rich- 
ard Best, esq. third son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Best. 

Aug. 12. At Mortimer, aged 81, Lieut- 
Col. Dobson, late Ist Royal Dragoons. 

Aug. 13. At Roundoak, on Englefield 
Green, aged 55, Ann, wife of Thomas 
Rawdon Ward, esq. She was only child 
and heir of Thomas Clark, of Greenham, 
co. Berks, esq. and was married to Mr. 

Ward at Bath in 1815. She has left two 
sons and three daughters. 
Bucxs.—July 25. At Chalfont Park, 
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aged 75, Eliza, wife of Sir Robert Alex- 
ander, Bart. She was the daughter and 
heiress of John Wallis, of Dublin, esq. 
barrister-at-law, was married in 1795, and 
has left a numerous family. 

CamBripGe.—July 16. Aged 93, 
William Ingle, esq. of the Mills-road, 
Cambridge. 

Aug. 2. Aged 23, Mary, only dau. of 
the Rev. E. Manning, of Gamlingay. 

CuesHire.—July 25. Aged 35, Mr. 
Edwards, a partner in the firm of Bibby 
and Co. iron merchants, Liverpool. He 
had been speculating in railway shares, and 
was a defaulter to a very large amount, in 
consequence of having sold stock which 
he was unable to deliver. He was found 
near the sand hills at New Brighton, on 
the Cheshire shore of the Mersey, his brains 
blown out, a discharged pistol at his side, 
and another, also loaded, lying by him. 
He was a young man of considerable 
ability, and had only recently been ad- 
mitted into the firm as a partner, having 
for some years been a confidential clerk in 
the same house. He has left a young 
widow, but no children. 

Cornwati.—Lately. At Truro, aged 
71, Commander William Sanford Oliver, 
on the retired list of 1816. He was a 
Lieut. of 1799, and was put on the retired 
list in 1844. 

Aug. 2. At the residence of her sister 
Mrs. Graham, Launceston, Miss Guard, 
sister of the late Lieut.-Gen. Guard, of 
Exeter. 

Dersy.— Aug. 4. Aged 72, Henry 
Mozley, esq. of the Friary, Derby. 

Devon.—July 16. At Sidmouth, Har- 
riett, wife of William Larkins, esq. 

July 18. Aged 19, Frances-Harriet, 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Collyns, Rector of 
Farringdon. 

July 26. At Dawlish, Frances-Isabella, 
wife of the Rev. Hyde W. Beadon, and 
niece to Viscount Ponsonby. She wasthe 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. the 
Hon. Sir William Ponsonby, who was slain 
at Waterloo, by the Hon. Georgiana Fitz- 
roy, 6th daughter of Charles Ist Lord 
Southampton, and was married in 1840. 

July 30. At Bristol, aged 28, Louisa 
wife of Jonathan Gray, esq. and second 
dau. of James E, Homer, esq. of Wraxall 
house, Somerset. 

Lately. At Tiverton, aged 29, George 
P. Osmond, esq. solicitor, son of the late 
Rev. C. Osmond. 

4ug.1. At Heavitree, Caroline, young- 
est dau. of the late D. A. Bielfeld, esq. 

At Newport, near Barnstaple, aged 22, 
Gertrude, second dau. of the late Sir George 
Henry Freeling, Bart. 

At Exeter, Mary Virginie, wife of G, C. 
Holroyd, esq. 
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Aug. 7. At the Priory, Dawlish, 


Frances-Maria, wife of Percy Lipyeatt, 


esq. 

At Sidmouth, Robert Foote, esq. late of 
Charlton Place, Kent, for which county he 
was High Sheriff in 1815. He was alsoa 
gentleman of the Privy Chamber. 

Aug. 8. At Romansleigh parsonage, 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. John Hamilton 
Bond. 

Aug. 10. At Tavistock, aged 52, Lieut. 
Richard Darke, R.N. (1815). 

Aug. 13. At Teignmouth, aged 38, Anne, 
wife of Capt. Aldridge, R.N. 

Dorset.—July 25. At Stockland, aged 
51, Samuel Hole, esq. 

Aug. 3. Aged 71, William Mortimer, 
esq. of Wareham. 

Aug. 4. At Wrackleford House, Robert 
Pattison, esq. 

DurHam.—July 23. At Sunderland, 
aged 48, Lieut. William Pinhorn, R.N. 
(1818), 

Essex.—July 11. At South Ockendon, 
aged 80, Thomas Banks, esq. 

July 16. At Ingatestone, Catherine- 
Mary, relict of the Rev. G. T. Edison, 
Rector of Stock and Ramsden Bellhouse. 

July 18. At Shenfield, aged 24, Philip 
Clark, esq. of Queen’s Coll. Cambridge. 

July 19. Aged 94, Richard Patmore, 
esq. of Colchester. 

July 25. Aged 82, John Warmington, 
esq. of Plaistow. 

July 31. At Epping, Richard Bullock 
Andrews, esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 3. Aged 35, Mary-Sophia, wife 
of James Raymond, esq. of Baythorn Park. 

Aug. 13. At Leyton, aged 86, William 
Masterman, esq. 

GLoucesteR.—July 9. At Clifton, aged 
47, John Hamilton, esq. of Grove, Meath, 
Ireland. 

July 20. At Brandon House, Chelten- 
ham, Anne, Countess de Ponthieu. 

July 29. At Bibury House, in giving 
birth to a still-born child, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Dutton, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Suffolk, and wife to the Hon. James Dut- 
ton, eldest son of Lord Sherborne. She 
was married in 1826, but has died without 
surviving issue. 

Lately, Aged 100, Mr. Hugh Probert, 
of Hanham. 

Aug. 6. At Clifton, aged 17, Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late Major Percy 
Cooke, Deputy Judge Advocate Gen. of 
Bengal. 

Aug. 7. At Cheltenham, Emily, relict 
of the Rev. G. H. Goodwin, M.A. of Den- 
bury, Devonshire. 

Hants.—June 26. Edward Newman, 
esq. of Creech-place, near Hambledon. 

July 11. Aged 62, Anne, relict of the 
Rev. Jeremiah Watson, of Arnwood, 
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July 28. Aged 69, Frances, relict of 
Charles Wade, esq. of Pucknall. 

July 30. At New pl. Alresford, aged 
57, Anna-Maria, dau. of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Paxton, of Middleton-hall, Carmar- 
thenshire. 

July 31. At Southsea, aged 5, William, 
eldest son of J. B. May, esq. of London, 
and grandson of Joseph Wakeford, esq. 
of Andover. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 80, C. 
Pilgrim, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Southsea, aged 70, Marga- 
ret, relict of Major-Gen. Sir William 
Clarke, Bart. She was the daughter of 
Thomas Prendergast, esq. of Dublin, was 
married in 1799, and left a widow in 1808, 
having had issue Sir Wm. Henry St. Law- 
rence Clarke, the present Baronet, five 
other sons, and one daughter. 

Aug. 10. At Southampton, aged 70, 
George Farhill, esq. magistrate of Sussex. 

Hunts.—July 23, At Upwood House, 
aged 83, Mrs. Maria Bickerton, eldest dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir Richard Bickerton, 
Bart. and sister of the late Adm. Sir 
Richard Hussey Bickerton, Bart. 

Kent.—July 21. At Southborough, 
near Tunbridge, aged 79, Joel Godden, 


esq. 

July 28. At Doddington vicarage, aged 
34, James Leigh Radcliffe. 

At Sandgate, aged 88, Mrs. Mary Col- 
lar, grandmother to Mr. T. Collar, Master 
of the National School. She was the 
oldest resident in Sandgate, having lived 
there since it consisted of but five houses. 

Lately. At Dover, aged 39, Henry 
Augustus Biederman, esq. son of Thomas 
Edward Biederman, esq. of Tetbury. 

At Rodmersham-lodge, aged 71, W. J. 
Lushington, esq. elder brother of the 
Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, and of Gen. 
Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 

Aug. 1. At Sydenham, aged 74, Anna- 
Maria, widow of John Byass, esq. an old 
medical practitioner of Arundel. 

Aug. 3. At Dover, aged 59, John 
Laurens Bicknell, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. of 
Abingdon-street, Westminster. 

At St. John’s, Sevenoaks, aged 79, 
Peter Nouaille, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Forest-hill, Sophia, widow 
of Alderman Sir John Cowan, Bart. She 
was the third dau. of Mr. James Mullett, 
of London, was married in 1810, and lefta 
widow without issue in 1842, 

LANCASHIRE.—July 6. Aged 79, Wil- 
liam Brocklebank, esq. of Liverpool and 
Torver. 

July 16. At Southshore, Thos. Wright, 
esq. of Hill Top. 

July 25. At Thingwall-hall, aged 68, 
Thomas Case, esq. Justice of the Peace for 
Lancashire and Liverpool, 
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July 31. At Lytham, aged 67, Hugh 
Hornby Birley, esq. Broom House, Man- 
chester. 

Ang.2. At Pendleton, aged 43, Har- 
riet-Acland, widow of Mr. John Edward 
Taylor, Proprietor of the Manchester 
Guardian, and dau. of the late Mr. Ed- 
ward Boyce. of Tiverton. 

Lincotn.—Aug. 6. At the vicarage, 
Easingwold, Mary, wife of the Rev. Sa- 
muel J. Allen, Vicar, 

Mipp.irsex.—Aug. 11. At Hampton 
Court Palace, Charlotte, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Joseph M‘Lean, K.C.H. Royal 
Art. She was the youngest dan. of Liect.- 
Gen. Sir William Congreve, Bart. and 
sister to the late Sir William Congreve, 
the celetrated inventor of the rocket svs- 
tem ; she was married in 1797, and left a 
widow in 1839, with two surviving sons 
and four daughters, out of a family of 
fourteen. 

Monmoutn.— Lafe/y. At Chepstow, 
aged 50, John Biby Tovey, esq. solicitor, 
only surviving son of the late T. Tovey, 
esq. of Newnham. 

Ang. At Usk, B. Mostyn, esq. solicitor. 

Norroikx. — July 12. At Swaffham, 
Anne, dau. of the late Rev. A. Edwards, 
Rector of Great Cressmgham. 

July 23. Aged 84, Catherine, widow of 
Benjamin Norton, esq. of Bawburgh Hall, 
and only dau. of the late Dr. William 
Spencer of York. 

July 24. At the rectory, Hedenham, 
Anna-Maria, wife of the Rev. John Peter 
Chambers. 

NortHampton.— July 10, At North- 
ampton, aged 65, William Fisher Morgan, 
esq. 

July 16. Aged 59, William Watkins, 
esq. of Badby House. 

July 24. At Charlcombe, aged 32, Sa- 
lome, wife of Capt. Arnold Christian 
Pears, Madras Art 

July 12. At Pitsford, aged 80, Lucy, 
relict of Col. Corbet. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Avg. 13. Mr. 
Emerson Charnley, of Newcastle, an emi- 
nent bookseller. 

Oxrorp.—July 3. Aged 21, Mr. John 
Fraser Fletcher, son of Captain Fletcher, 
of St. Clement’s, Oxford. He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College School, and 
was preparing a course of studies for ma- 
triculation at the same college during the 
ensuing term, 

Satop.—July 30. At Ludlow, aged 
66, Elizabeth, wife of John Hutchings, 
esq. and sister of Charles Savery, esq. of 
Bristo'. 

Somerset.—July 13. At Bath, aged 
63, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut.-Col. George 
Taylor, C.B. 


July 17. At Bath, Lieut.-Col. Keel 
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ing, formerly of Westbury House, Barking, 


ssex. 

At Bath, aged 91, Lieut.-Col. R. Warne, 
the oldest surviving officer in the Hon. E. 
I. C.’s Service. He was at the taking of 
Seringapatam. 

July 18. At Bath, Maria-Philippa, see 
cond surviving dau. of the late Vice-Adm, 
Sir Robert L. Fitzgerald, K.C.H. 

July 28. At Bath, in advanced age, 
Ann-Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Samuel 
Farewell, of Holet rooke- house. 

At Bath, aged 76, Mary, second dau. of 
the late Rear-Adm. Brenton, and sister of 
the late Vice-Adm. Sir Jahleel Brenton, 
Bart., K.C.B., and of the late Capt. E. P. 
Brenton, R.N. 

July 30. Aged 89, Mrs. Anna-Maria 
Gresley, dau. of the late Rev. Blinman 
Gresley, formerly Vicar of Banwell. 

July 31. At Bath, aged 63, James 
M‘Donnell, esq. M.D., late 57th Regt. 

At Bath, Thomas Smallcombe. esq. eld- 
est son of the late Thomas Smallcombe, 
esq. of Fieldgrove House, Gloucestersh. 

Latety. At Ilminster, aged 29, John 
White, esq. of Fairlie, I. W., and Up 
Cerne. Dorset. 

At Bath, aged 69, Frances, relict of 
Chas. Wade, esq. of Pucknoll, Hants. 

At Bath, Etizabeth, relict of James 
Weeks, esq. solicitor, of Bristol. 

At Bath, Mrs. Keating, relict of Col. 
Keating, late Col.-Commandant of the 
88th Regt. 

Auy. 2. At Bath, aged 77, Vice-Adm. 
George James Shirley. This officer en- 
tered the navy in the year 1779, under 
the protection of those two distinguished 
brothers, Captains Samuel and Alexander 
Hood, the partica'ar friends of his father 
(who was lost at sea two years before, 
when Captain of the Vestal frigate), and 
had the good fortune to participate in 
most of the actions they fought during 
part of the American and French Revo- 
Jutionary wars, which led to both those 
officers obtaining peerages, and enabled 
them to promote their protegé, in the 
year 1790, to the rank of Lieutenant. He 
was Lieutenant of the Royal George 
during the mutiny at Spithead in 1797 ; 
commanded the Megerra fire-vessel in the 
same year; and was posted into the Mars 
74 in 1798. He was promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, 1825; and Vice- 
Admiral, 1840. 

At Newton St. Loe, Charlotte-Eliza- 
beth, infant dau. of the Rev. Edward 
Holland. 

Aug. 3. At Winsford, aged 67, James 
Jones Reynolds, esq. magistrate of Bideford. 

Ang. 7. Aged 83, Robeit Beadon, esq. 
for many years an eminent solicitor of 
Taunton. 
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Starrorp.—July 28. At Lichfield, 
aged 75, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Butterworth Bayley, esq. of Hope 
Hail, near Manchester. 

Aug.3. At the Hough, near Stafford, 
Ann, relict of James Webb, esq. Banker. 

Surro.x.—July 9. At Halstead, on 
his route to Brighton, aged 56, Major 
Henry R. Bullock, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
youngest son of the late J. J. C. Bullock, 
esq. of Faulkbourne Hall, Essex. He 
was formerly in the 11th Light Dragoons, 
and fought with his regiment at Waterloo, 
He afterwards changed into the Ist Life 
Guards. He was Mayor of Bury St. Ed- 
mund's in 1843. 

July 21. At Corton, aged 75, Richard 
Wither, esq. 

At Aldringham, aged 71, Francis Hayle. 

July 25. At the rectory, Freston, 
Agnes, wife of Henry Charles Mules, esq. 
of Honiton, and dau. of the late Rev. John 
Bond. 

Lately. Burrell Edwards, esq. of Sut- 
ton. Found drowned in a pond on his 
estate. He was well known for his eccen- 
tricities, and bad on the preceding evening 
asked one of his labourers whether there 
were any fishin the pond, and instructed 
him to go the next morning to see if he 
could stir any up. This order was attended 
to; and while the man was raking the 
pond, he felt something heavy, and on pull- 
ing it up discovered it to be the body of 
his master. 

Surrey.—Ju/y 15. At Hersham, W. 
Edgar, youngest son of W.D. Burnaby, esq. 

July 19. At Farnham, aged 57, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Alexander Brown, esq. of 
Calcutta. 

July 24. At East Moulsey, aged 22, 
Sarah-Anne, dau. of James Feltham, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Farnham, Eliza-Watts, wife 
of James Stevens, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Watts Wilkinson. 

Sussex.—July 13. At Brighton, at an 
advanced age, Louisa Morgan, of Streatham, 
relict of Richard Morgan, esq. of Presteign, 
Radnorsh. and formerly relict of Joshua 
Green, esq. of Frederick’s-pl. Old Jewry. 

July 18. Aged 47, Eliza, relict of 
Richard Chase, esq. of Brighton, formerly 
of Horsted-park. 

July 22. At Brighton, aged 20, Susan- 
nah- Betsey, only dau. of John Helps, esq. 
of Clapham Common. 

July 25. At Brighton, aged 72, Amelia, 
relict of Richard Goodall, esq. 

July 28. At Brighton, aged 70, Paul 
Malin, esq. 

July 30. At Hurstmonceaux rectory, 
aged 49, Marcus Theodore Hare, esq. of 
Rockend, Torquay. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Nathaniel Sim- 
mons, esq. of Gloucester Lodge, Croydon. 
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Lately. At Brighton, eged 12, Mary, 
dau. of James Griffin esq. of Edgbaston 
and of Withymoor Works, Dudley. 

Aug.9. At Brighton, at the residence 
of his brother, Macro, youngest son of the 
late Robert-Waldegrave Brewster, esq. of 
Bevington-house, Otten Belcham , Essex. 

Aug. 11. At Brighton, aged 62, Major 
James Bayley, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

Warwick.—July 26. At Hill Woot. 
ton, Susanna, relict of Richard Tomes, 
esq. late of Warwick. 

Lately. Mr. Richard Hiorns, of War- 
wick. He had been for many years @ 
most respectable inhabitant of that town, 
and had served the offce of mayor; and as 
magistrate, and a member of the town 
council, was distinguisbed for correct- 
ness of judgment and persevering acti- 
vity. 

i. 1. At Leamington, aged 82, Mary, 
widow of Laver Oliver, esq. of Brill House, 
Bucks, and only surviving sister of the late 
Artbur Shakespear, esq. 

Aug. At Coventry, Christopher 
Woodhouse, esq. a magistrate of the city. 

Wits.—July 23. At Wilton, aged 7, 
James Edward, only child of the Hon, 
and Rev. C. A. Harris. 

July 31. At Salisbury, Harriet, wife of 
T. O. Stevens, esq. 

Aug. 4. At Devizes, Robert Hulbert, 
esq. father of H. Hulbert, esq. solicitor. 

At Swindon, George Townsend, esq, 
second son of the late Richard Townsend, 
esq. of Speen, Berks. 

Worcester.—July 17. Aged 55, Chas, 
Ratherham esq. of the Henburys, Moseley. 

July 19. At Cradley, aged 38, Rebecca, 
wife of the Rev. Nathaniel Meeres, B.D. 
Minister of Cradley. 

Aug. 11. At Great Malvern, aged 24, 
Charles, second son of James Eyre Wat 
son, esq. 

York.—July 24. At Scarborough, Elea- 
nor, wife of George S. Lister, esq. of 
Ousefleet Grange, and youngest dau. of 
Thomas Coulman, esq. of Whitgift Hall. 

July 25. At Knaresborough, aged 68, 
Jane, relict of the Rev. W. T. Staines, 
M.A. Vicar of Aylesford, Kent. 

July 29. At Richmond, aged 26, Jen- 
nett, wife of J. Bailey Langhorne, esq. 
Registrar of the Archdeaconry of Riche 
mond. 

Lately. At Northallerton, aged 31, 
John Raper Hunton, esq. formerly of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, eldest son of 
the late Rev. John Raper Hunton, of 
Armathwaite Castle, Cumberland.—Also, 
in the East Indies, Timothy, second son 
of the same Rev. John Raper Hunton. 

July 30. At Thorne, aged 47, Charles 
Darley, esq. 
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July 31. At her father’s mansion, 
aged 14, Julia, youngest dau. of Sir Henry 
Boynton, Bart. Burton Agnes. 

Aug. 2. John Thornton, esq. of Hull. 

Wates,—July 11. At Dolgelly, aged 
63, Eliza, and on the 4th Aug. aged 69, 
Anne, sisters of Edward Edwards, esq. of 
Woburn-sq. and Ramsgate. 

July 25. At Cardiff, at the house of 
her daughter, Mrs. Taliesin Williams, 
aged 89, Mrs. Petherick, formerly of 
Camborne, Cornwall, and subsequently of 
Cardiff. 

July 29. At the Menai Bridge, Mr. 
Barrington Brown, son of Colonel Gore 
Brown, of the Artillery, Woolwich. An 
inquest was held on his body, when the fol- 
lowing verdict was returned: ‘‘ Died from 
the effect of an over-dose of acetate of 
morphium, taken during temporary in- 
sanity.’’ 

ScotLanp.—July 1. At Edinburgh, 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Maitland, of Pogbie, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

July 5. At Edinburgh, aged 9, Erskine 
Douglas, youngest son of Erskine Douglas 
Sandford, esq. Steward of Kirkcudbright. 

July 6. Aged 72, at Aigburth, Thomas 
Holt, esq. of Liverpool. 

July 9. At Callendar House, Lady 
Louisa Antoinetta, wife of William Forbes, 
esq. of Callendar, M.P. for co. Stirling, 
and second surviving dau. of the Earl of 
Wemyss and March. She was married in 
1832. 

July 19. At Aberdeen, aged 33, John- 
Innes, youngest son of the late James 
Hadden, esq. of Persley. 

July 27. At Craigflower, Alice-Doug- 
las, youngest dau. of Andrew Colvile, esq. 

July 28. At Edinburgh, James Glass- 
ford, esq. of Dougalston. 

IRELAND.—July 13. At Kilkenny Bar- 
racks, aged 22, Ensign William Harman, 
48th Regt. youngest son of T. R. Harman, 
esq. of Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. 

July 14. At Dublin, aged 27, the Hon. 
Edward Arnold Ford Henry Lambatt, son 
of the late Earl of Cavan. He was for- 
merly Adjutant of the 60th foot, in which 
he attained his Lieutenancy in 1838. 

July 25. At Londonderry, Colonel 
Samuel Moore, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
where he had resided since 1800. Colonel 
Moore commanded a regiment in the de- 
fence of Baltimore in the last war with 
England, 1814. 

East Inpirs.—May 25. At Bhooj, 
aged 20, Ensign Walter Soames, H.E.I.C.S. 
fourth son of James Soames, esq. Titch- 
field-terr. Regent’s-park. 

At Calcutta, Frederick, fourth son of 
G. B. Lonsdale, esq. of London, and 
Milton next Gravesend. 
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June 3. At Sawuntwarree, aged 19, 
Lieut. Sidney Waller, 3d Madras Light 
Inf. youngest son of Samuel Waller, esq. 
of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

At Meerut, Lieut. Richard Bran- 
dram Gwilt, of her Majesty’s 10th Foot, 
third son of Joseph Gwilt, esq. of Abing- 
don-street, Westminster. He was King’s 
Scholar at St. Peter’s College, in that 
city, and was thence elected Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 11th May, 
1831. 

West Inpirs.—Dec. 18. On board 
the Stag, off the Mauritius, Capt. W. 
Lucas, 86th foot. 

June 15. At Nassau, New Providence, 
Bahamas, aged 76, the Hon. Patrick Brown. 

June 25. At Chepstow Lodge, near 
Bridgetown, Barbadoes, the residence of 
her son, Alexander Stewart, esq. Collector 
of her Majesty’s Customs at that island, 
aged 70, Mrs. Henry Bentall. 

Aproap.— Feb. 13. At Rome, Lieut. 
G. H. M. Johnston, 12th foot. 

March 12. From wounds caused by the 
explosion of the magazine, during the 
affray in the Bay of Islands, aged 36, Henry 
Mark Masterman Torre, esq. second son 
of the late Col. Torre, of Snydale, Yorksh. 

April 5. At Victoria, Hong Kong, 
China, Henry Edward, third son of‘ Ro- 
bert Cropper, esq. Louth. 

Aprill4. At the island of Ascension, 
to which he had been invalided, Surgeon 
Patrick Brenan, 1841, of the Hydra 
steam-sloop, Commander Young. 

April 15. On board the ship Lintin, 
on his passage from Bombay to St. Hele- 
na, aged 29, Charles Mellersh, esq. Lieut. 
Sth Bengal Inf. 

April 23. On board the ship “ Here- 
fordshire,”’ off the Cape of Good Hope, 
Major Edward William Kennett, of the 
13th Bombay Nat. Inf. 

May 6 At Pulo Penang, aged 25, 
Thomas F. Wolrige, assistant surgeon of 
H. M.S. Cruiser, son of Lieut.-Col. Wol- 
rige, of Bath. 

May 13. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Julia- 
Stewart, wife of Henry Willis, esq. and 
dau. of Major-Gen. Willis, Bombay 
Army. 

May 22. At Sierra Leone, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Watts Wilson, R.N., on board H.M.S. 
Lily. 

May 31. At Madisonville, North Ame- 
rica, Alexander-Caldcleugh, second son of 
Arthur Lewis, esq. Champion Hill, Surrey. 

June il. At Chittagong, Caroline, wife 
of A. Sconce, esq. B.C.S. 

July 5. At. St: Omer, aged 52, Lieut. 
Joseph Bodill, of Her Majesty’s Service. 

July 6. During his passage to Madeira, 
aged 30, William, eldest son of the late 
W., Venables, esq. of London, 
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July 14. At Antwerp, Mary, wife of 
Edward L. Ireland, esq. 

July 15. At Malta, Dominick William 
O’Reilly, esq. of Kildangan Castle, Ire- 
land. 

July 17. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
52, Martha, relict of Rev. John Towell, 
and dau. of the late S. P. Beales, esq. of 
Newnham. 

July 18. At Malta, Lecilena, wife of 
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July 25. At Florence, Sarah-Catharine, 
wife of John H. Wheelwright, esq. and 
eldest dau. of William Hanley, esq. of 
Newington-green. 

July 28. In the Avenue Lord Byron, 
Paris, Clara, wife of George Catlin, esq. 

Lately. At Naples, Louisa, dau. of the 
late Sir Alex. Grant, Bart. and wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Masters. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lieut. James 


Lieut.-Col. William Burton Tylden, R.E. 
and dau. of the late William Baldwin, esq. 
of Stede Hill, Kent. 

July 23. At Paris, Capt. Thomas 
Thompson, formerly of the icsth Madras 
Nat. Inf. 


Somerset Seys, 46th Foot, second son of 
the late Rev. W. Seys, Tutshill-house, 
near Chepstow. 

At Frankfort -sur-Maine, Ann, widow of 
John Pendrill, esq. M.D. of Bath. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisterEeD from Juty 26, to Aua. 16, 1845, (4 weeks.) 


Under 15........ 1871 
Males 1779 ; eeew 
Females 1703 t 3182 15 to 60.........1013 


60 and upwards 593 S162 
Births for the above period........... 


Age not specified p' 
. . <occce ee 


eeeee cree 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aug. 19. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
d es &@1és @ie Bin &€&4 wa 2. 
28 7 122 3|33 6139 5 |40 11 
PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 67. Os.—Kent Pockets, 51. 5s. to 91, Os. 


s. d. 
60 1 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 25. 
Hay, 3/. 18s. to 5/. 16s.—Straw, 12. 18s. to 27. 0s.— Clover, 4/. 12s. to 61. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, Aug. 25. To sink the Offal—perstone of 8lbs. 
ROOF, cc ccicsecasseassos-s0t, Ol. to Se. Bil, Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 25. 
Mutton Od. Beasts 3178 Calves 211 
i eee . Sd. SheepandLambs 25,850 Pigs 300 
POE. cscacscecdsssesssscs. OB, GO Ge... 
COAL MARKET, Aug. 25. 

Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 17s. 9d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. Gd. to 24s, Od, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 44s. Od. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 81. Ellesmere and Chester, 59. Grand Junction, 140 
—— Kennet and Avon, 8. Leeds and Liverpool, 560. Regent’s, 24} 
——Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 1184. St. Katharine’s, 109.—— East 
and West India, 140. London and Birmingham Railway, 243. Great 
Western, 141. London and Southwestern, 79.——Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 91. West Middlesex, 130. Globe Insurance, 142. Guardian, 
504. Hope, 1}. Chartered Gas, 69. Imperial Gas, 91. —— Phenix 
Gas, 40.——London and Westminster Bank, 27}.—Reversionary Interest, 109 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 28, 1845, to August 25, 1815, both inclusive. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 


6, Bank Chambers, London, 





3: B. NICHOLS AND 8ON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT<STREET. 
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THE STEEL CHAIR AT LONGFORD CASTLE, WILTSHIRE. 





